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Pretace 


r “HERE is doubtless no large part of the Unit- 
ed States of which the general public is more 
ignorant than Alaska. Dr. H. H. Bancroft, 

Dr. W. H. Dall, and Dr. F. A. Golder have published 

facts concerning the early history of the territory un- 

der the Russians. A score of Klondike stampeders 
have put into print their stories of her gold. The 

Geological Survey of the United States Department 

of the Interior has issued bulletins of her mineral re- 

sources. The States Relations service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has printed reports of her agricul- 
tural possibilities. Numerous tourists have written 

“appreciations” of her scenery. Upon occasion hosts 

of magazines have told the public what they saw fit as 

to Alaska’s coal and railroads. But thus far no one 
has offered to those interested in the Alaska of today 
an account of her political development. 

The laws of geography, of economics, of politics 
have conspired to subject Alaska to a peculiar series of 
misfortunes. ‘To a great degree the administration of 
her affairs has been most misguided. ‘The consequence 
has been that she has spent forty-five years in painfully 
acquiring the political status commonly accorded to 
our territories after a comparatively brief and unevent- 
ful novitiate. She belonged to the United States sev- 
enteen years before she had any legal government what- 
soever. Sixteen more years passed before Congress de- 
termined what laws should guide her people in their 
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daily conduct. Another six years elapsed before the 
territory was permitted an official representative at the 
national capital, and an equal and additional length of 
time before the pioneers were permitted to take any 
part in making the local laws under which they were 
governed. 

What follows aims to narrate the course of events in 
Alaska during the half century when her legislature, 
Congress, was located five thousand miles away. It 
describes the mood and temper of Congress as it occa- 
sionally and hastily fashioned a few legislative gar- 
ments for Alaska. It tells how those clothes were 
never cut to fit, how Alaska tore them out in the seams 
and wore them out at the elbows, with Congress too 
busy to mend, and finally how the pioneers learned to 
piece together such political attire as they thought nec- 
essary and decent. 

As the larger part of this story has to do with events 
occurring inside of the last twenty-five years, the author 
is greatly indebted to the actual participants in these 
affairs for the facts concerning them. Many people 
have corresponded often, granted frequent interviews, 
loaned source materials, and read manuscript. 

For data on the period of no government, 1867-1884, 
the writer is indebted to Dr. W. H. Dall, early con- 
nected with the Coast Survey in Alaska and since with 
the Smithsonian Institution; Dr. S. Hall Young, one 
of the earliest Presbyterian missionaries in Alaska and 
a participant in the first territorial convention, 1881; 
Mr. Louis Sloss, president of the Alaska Commercial 
Company; and Mr. Henry W. Elliott, sometime special 
agent of the Treasury Department on the seal islands. 

For the period of the hierarchy, 1884-1900, special 
assistance has been rendered by the Misses Lesley and 
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Sheldon Jackson, daughters of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
who was general agent for education in Alaska for 
more than two decades; Miss Mary Brady, daughter 
of John G. Brady, a prominent resident of the territory 
for forty years and governor, 1897-1906; Mrs. Allen 
Shattuck, daughter of A. P. Swineford, newspaper 
editor, 1885-1909, governor, 1885-1889, and at all times 
a prominent advocate of home rule; Miss E. R. Scid- 
more, traveller and author; Dr. J. A. Marquis, gen- 
eral secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions since 1917; Captain G. T. Emmons, U. Ss. N., 
retired, long stationed in Alaska waters, and Mr. W. 
T. Lopp, missionary and teacher in Alaska beginning 
1890 and chief of the Alaska Division of the Bureau 
of Education since 1910. 

For the period of political and industrial develop- 
ment, 1900-1912, aid has been given by the Honorable 
James Wickersham, judge for the third judicial divi- 
sion in Alaska, 1900-1907, and delegate to Congress 
from Alaska, 1909-1921; Mr. John N. Steele, counsel 
for the Alaska Syndicate; the Honorable Dan Suther- 
land, marshal for the first judicial division in Alaska, 
1909-1910, and delegate to Congress from Alaska, 
since 1921; Mrs. Dan Sutherland; the Honorable Wal- 
ter E. Clark, Governor of Alaska, 1909-1913; Hon- 
orable J. F. A. Strong, Governor of Alaska, 1913-1917; 
Honorable Thomas Riggs, Governor of Alaska, 1917- 
1921; Honorable George Curry, Governor of New 
Mexico Territory, 1907-1910, and representative from 
the state of that name, 1911-1913; General Wilds P. 
Richardson, assigned to Alaska duty since 1900 and 
head of the Alaska Road Commission since 1905; Mr. 
John G. Price, delegate to Washington from the Alas- 
ka Non-partisan Convention of 1899; Dr. C. C. 
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Georgeson, specialist in charge of Alaska Agricultural 
Experiment Stations since 1898; Mr. J. C. McBride, 
Republican national committeeman from Alaska 
since 1920; Honorable Louis D. Brandeis, justice of 
the Supreme Court; Honorable Knute Nelson, sen- 
ator from Minnesota since 1895 and the senator most 
actively connected with Alaska legislation since 1903; 
Honorable W. E. Borah, senator from Idaho since 
1907; Honorable H. S. New, senator from Indiana, 
1917-1923; Mrs. O. H. Platt of Connecticut, whose 
deceased husband served in the Senate, 1879-1905; 
Honorable William Sulzer, representative from New 
York, 1895-1913, and active on Alaska legislation, 
1903-1913; Honorable C. F. Curry, representative 
from California since 1913, and a part of that time 
Chairman of the House Committee on Territories; 
. Mr. J. W. Hallowell, assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior, 1919-1920; Mr. Ashmun Brown, private sec- 
retary to the governor of Washington, 1905-1907, and 
to the Secretary of the Interior, rg10-1911; Mr. C. L. 
Andrews, a participant in the Klondike stampede and 
ever since a student of Alaskan affairs; Mr. H. A. Mor- 
rison of the House of Representatives Reading Room, 
Library of Congress, expert compiler of Alaska bibli- 
ography; Mr. Charles Sheldon, naturalist and sports- 
man interested in Alaska game laws; Mr. H. M. Gil- 
man, chief clerk of the Alaskan Engineering Commis- 
sion; Mr. J. Underwood, newspaper correspondent and 
writer on Alaskan affairs; Miss Ida Tarbell. 

For helpful suggestions regarding the narrative as 
a whole, thanks are due to Dr. F. A. Golder, authority 
on Russian-American history; Dr. D. S. Jordan, 
special investigator of fur seals and of fisheries, and 
also a member of various commissions having to do 
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with these matters, 1877-1910; President N. M. Butler 
of Columbia University, among the early investigators 
of Alaskan affairs; Professors B. B. Kendrick, D. R. 
Fox and Lindsay Rogers of Columbia University; Pro- 
fessor E. S. Meany of the University of Washington; 
Professor M. W. Williams of Goucher College; Dr. 
Priscilla Fowle of the Boston Athenaeum, and Profes- 
sor F. J. Turner of Harvard University. Special men- 
tion is due the late Professor W. A. Dunning of Colum- 
bia University. 

The writer is deeply obligated to Dr. A. H. Brooks, 
geologist in charge of the Division of Alaska Mineral 
Resources since 1902.' His absolute aloofness from 
controversy, his complete dissociation from politics, 
and his scientific impartiality are an inspiration to the 
student who has the privilege of his criticism. 

To Mr. Thomas Cowles, of the library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the writer is indebted for 
timely and efficient reading of proof. 

It is a pleasure to express appreciation of the splen- 
did facilities for research, which were so indispensable 
and which were so generously granted the writer by 
the staff of the Library of Congress. Thanks are also 
due to the many librarians throughout the country who 
gave assistance in the matter of searching for Alaskana. 

Responsibility for the method of interpretation and 
presentation of the facts in this book is solely assumed 
by the author of it. This must be distinctly under- 
stood by the reader because there has been included 
extremely controversial material. 


JEANNETTE PADDOCK NICHOLS 


Washington, D.C., July 1, 1923 
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__introduction 


nation jurisdiction and republican principles in the . American he hem- 


isphere.— President Johnson’s Fourth Annual Message, December 
9, 1868. 


The struggle for home rule and an American type of 
government in Alaska has now continued for more than 
half a century of American occupation. It is an his- 
toric struggle; it brought on the Pinchot-Ballinger in- 
vestigation in Congress; destroyed the friendship be- 
tween Theodore Roosevelt and President Taft; split 
the Republican party into two great factions; defeated 
President Taft for re-election in 1912; elected Wood- 
row Wilson President of the United States; and 
changed the course of the history of our country. Its 
echoes still resound in the halls of Congress; a small 
match, but a great conflagration. 

The struggle for home rule and good government in 
Alaska is neither of recent origin nor ended. It com- 
menced about the time the thirteen colonies were mut- 
ually pledging each other their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honor in support of another struggle for 
human liberty on the American continent. Mayhap, 
earlier, seed from the Anglo-Saxon field lodged in the 
mind of the youthful Peter, the Great, while studying 
the arts of shipbuilding and foreign colonization and 
trade in England, and was thence transmitted to 
Russian America by the handwriting of Peter in his in- 
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structions of December, 1724 to Captain Bering for 
the exploration of the then unknown north Pacific seas. 

The English colonists settled the Atlantic coast of 
America to escape from oppressive conditions in 
Europe, and brought with them developing principles 
of free government. They were men of strong initia- 
tive who had the personal courage necessary to press 
their ideas to fruition on fair opportunity. The ori- 
ental mind of Russia was a denser medium and the then 
growing light of liberty in government scarcely pene- 
trated its shadows. However, a fair comparison of 
the government established by the Czars in Russian 
America with that more recently created by the United 
States in Alaska tends to relieve the early Russians 
from too harsh criticism, and to suggest to us the Mas- 
ter’s rebuke to the rabble —“Let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone.” 

Before Thomas Jefferson became President of the 
United States, Alaska, with all its resources, was char- 
tered by the Czar of all the Russias to the Russian- 
American Company. Although its coasts and islands 
had been previously explored and its resources of sea 
and land prospected and worked by the free voyagers, 
fur traders, and promyshleniki from Siberia, although 
these subjects of great Russia had established trading 
posts and routes of transportation, and had made large 
investments in trade with the new world, the charter 
of 1799 destroyed their pioneer rights and investments 
and compelled them to abandon the rich fur coasts of 
Alaska and return to Siberia in ruin and despair, or to 
accept such employment as the newly chartered Rus- 
sian-American Company chose to give them on such 
terms as it pleased to bestow. 

“By the grace of a merciful God, we, Paul I, Em- 
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peror of all the Russias,” — granted the whole of Rus- 
sian America to the Russian-American Company, for 
twenty years exploitation on July 8, 1799." 

In this charter the Czar declared the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company under “our highest protection,” and “for 
the purpose of aiding the company in its enterprises” 
allowed “the commander of our land and sea forces to 
employ said forces in the company’s aid, if occasion 
requires it.” He further granted to the Company all 
that his other subjects had previously created in a half 
century of endeavor in Russian America and all the 
fish in the sea and the wealth of the land. And, that 
there might be no independent or progressive, or other 
anti-Czaristic views remaining in the colony, the sixth 
clause of the charter required the Company to employ 
only “free and unsuspected people having no illegal 
views or intentions.” 

One paragraph after another of the royal charter 
made more certain and secure the great Company’s 
monopoly of all Alaska’s resources; and the power of 
government in the great territory was then given into 
the hands of the Russian-American Company’s ap- 
pointive officials by a ukase, declaring that “Only part- 
ners of the Company shall be employed in the adminis- 
tration of the new possessions in charge of the Com- 
pany.” 

Armed with this imperial charter and guarded by 
the Russian Army and Navy, the autocratic control of 
the Russian-American Company was established over 
Alaska and maintained there to the exclusion of every 
independent trader and settler. Among the stockhold- 
ers in the Company were the Czar and his Empress, 
the grand dukes and senators, and men high in the 

1 Bancroft (H. H.) History of Alaska, San Francisco, 1880, p. 379. 
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Russian Government —it was an autocratic, chartered 
government, in which the voice of the people was not 
heard. 

Twice was the charter renewed, in 1821 and 1844, 
with the consequence that, from+1799 to 1867, the Rus- 
sian-American Company was the government of Alas- 
ka, limited only by the ukase of the Czar and the rules 
and regulations thereto. Then, as now, there were 
“rules and regulations” of government officials, pre- 
pared in those days in far away St. Petersburg. 

Thus for seventy years, under these autocratic char- 
ters, the Russian-American Company ruled Alaska with 
an iron hand. Free and suspected “people having 
illegal views or intentions” were rigorously excluded 
from the territory. The Company controlled all trade, 
foreign and domestic, forbade the settlement of the land 
by any one except servants of the Company, enslaved 
the people, serfs and natives alike, and ruled them sum- 
marily without regard to fixed laws or just rules. The 
torch of liberty was never alight in Alaska under Rus- 
sian rule. 

Nor was the slightest independence in trade, or re- 
ligion, or government tolerated. The Company con- 
trolled every natural resource in the territory though 
it developed only the fur trade. Its servants and serfs 
built their camps and trading posts on the copper ledges 
of Prince William Sound; but examined with mere 
curiosity the copper nuggets from Chitina where today 
another great company works the most valuable copper 
deposits in America. They caught seals and walrus 
on the golden sands at Nome. ‘They viewed the vast 
coal deposits of Cook Inlet, Matanuska, and Katalla 
with little interest, though chains and irons for fettering 
human bodies, found in illy worked coal pits, prove 
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that Siberian convicts worked Kachemak coal for the 
Company’s use. They sailed through salmon and hali- 
but shoals unequalled in the world, but saw no promise 
in them or in the wide and fertile and salubrious val- 
Jeys of the Yukon, Kuskokwim, Susitna, and other 
large Alaska rivers. 

The Company’s employees became accustomed to 
submit without a murmur to the dictates of the gover- 
nor, from whom there was no appeal, save to a court 
from whose seat they were separated by more than one- 
third of the earth’s circumference.” They bowed their 
heads to the Company’s orders whether just or unjust 
with the whispered sigh of despair —“Heaven is high 
and St. Petersburg is far away; our prayer can never 
reach either throne.” 

Meanwhile thousands of people were flocking into 
the United States (drawn by their natural longing for 
economic opportunity, human liberty, and higher ideals 
in government) British America, separated from Alas- 
ka only by an agreed boundary line, began to increase 
its population from this same class of people, while at 
the end of a century of Russian rule there was little of 
population, patriotism, or public spirit in Russian 
America. The colony became a source of expense and 

_ anxiety to the Czar who found it necessary to find ways 
and means to ‘prevent i it from om passing under the domin- 
ton of his grea greatest rival in_foreign colonization and. 
‘trade. To save it from becoming an English posses- 


Sion which would advance the frontier of that power to 


Bering’s straits, he was obliged to a id, on March 


30, 1867, sell it to the United States um 


of $7,200,000 — a sum less than one-half 1 -esent-an-~ 
7S ee 


nual output of canned salmon. 


2 Bancroft of. cit., p. 601. 
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Thus all the efforts of the powerful Czars of all the 
Russias to establish and maintain a Russian colony in 
Alaska failed, and their plan fell of its own palsied 
weight, for it was founded, in error, on the ancient ori- 
ental principle of autocratic power. It took no note 
of the rising world idea of a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. 

The treaty of purchase of Alaska was concluded on 
March 30, and ratified by the Senate on May 28 
following. In a lengthly and learned speech in sup- 
. port | of the ratification, Senator Charles Sumner spe- 
“cifically dedicated Alaska to future. statehood in the 
Union and made a prophetic appeal to the Senate on 
_behalf of the tide of Americans to flow into Alaska in 
athe future. But little heed was paid his remarks thon 
or Snce Cowra dacrishia vic agaeATe an years 
later; and three decades were to elapse before the 


treaty of purchase was recognized as having legally 
~ incorporated Alaska into the body of the United States 


as one of its territories and potential states. And in 
the meantime the far-away pioneers were left to fend 
for themselves. Their struggle for the exercise of the 
rights of citizenship were dramatic. 

There lie on the desk before me as these lines are 
written three old original record books which contain 
the story of thé first effort of citizens of the United 
States to organize American government in Alaska, im- 
mediately following the raising of the American flag 
on October 18, 1867. Gathered in voluntary public 
assembly at Sitka on the distant shores of what had 
less than thirty days before been a colony of autocratic 
Russia, these free citizens of the United States, led by 
an Irishman, Thomas J. Murphy, the Patrick Henry 
of Alaska, and the first editor of the first newspaper 
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published in Alaska, formulated a local charter and 
ordinances, which provided for their common safety 
and government, for courts of justice in the land where 
Congress had not yet authorized such jurisdiction, for 
law and order and free public schools; and on Novem- 
ber 14, less than one month after they had landed on 
the shores of Alaska, they adopted an organic law. 
This was ratified by the votes of the citizens of the set- 
tlement and was submitted to General J. C. Davis there 
in command. He had no “desire to interpose any ob- 
jection” and willingly promised to “give the citizens 
every assistance in his power compatible with his mili- 
tary duties.” What followed after this novel govern- 
ment was set up and an appeal therefrom sent to Con- 
gress, is well and interestingly told by Doctor Nichols. 

Every territory heretofore created in the United 
States was provided at the time of its creation with the 
usual three subdivisions of government, the executive, 
legislative and judicial. Alaska was the only excep- 
tion. For seventeen years, from 1867 to 1884, it had no 
form of government. Then Senator Benjamin Harri- 
son, of Indiana, drafted and put through Congress a 
bill providing for the appointment of a governor and 
the organization of a district court. But it lacked a 
legislative provision. So for forty years Alaska had 
no delegate in Congress. ‘Then, so flagrant became the 
necessity for representative government in that distant 
land, now moving forward under the quickening im- 
pulse of mining and trade, and a rapidly growing popu- 
lation, that President Roosevelt vigorously espoused 
the cause of a delegate, backing Frank Cushman, con- 
gressman from the state of Washington, in his efforts 
along that line. In 1906, therefore, Congress passed 
an act granting Alaskans the right to elect a delegate. 
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Yet even this left them still without a territorial legis- 
lative body, and they renewed, for five years more, their 
half century struggle for wider home rule. It was 
left for the Taft administration, contrary to its wishes, 
to provide this boon. 

When Mr. Taft was inaugurated President of the 
United States on March 4, 1909, a newly elected dele- 
gate to Congress from Alaska took his seat in the House 
of Representatives. Backed by more than a century 
of precedents in Organic Acts for territories, by the 
several messages of Presidents Hayes, Arthur, McKin- 
ley, and Roosevelt, in favor of the creation of an Ameri- 
can form of territorial government for Alaska, by 
twenty years personal friendship with Secretary of the 
Interior Ballinger, and by a life-long membership in 
the Republican party, the delegate prepared a bill to 
create a legislative assembly. ‘This bill was introduced 
June 7 and referred to the House Committee on Ter- 
ritories, of which the delegate was a member, for hear- 
ings and consideration. 

But, alas for the aspirations of confident Alaskans, 
the new President had served too long as Governor- 
General at Manila, and was, according to Senator 
Dolliver, too closely associated with men “who knew 
exactly what they wanted.” With ex-governor Hog- 
gatt and Governor Clark, both of Alaska, with the 
chairman of the Alaska Road Commission, with 
bureaucrats, and with friends of the Alaska Syndicate, 
always at his elbow pressing fateful suggestions in line 
with his Philippine experience, President Taft for a 
time forgot those principles of popular government 
which had created great states out of the western terri- 
tories, and adopted other principles cordially hated by 
Alaskans. He first gave publicity to his Alaska policy 
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in his address at the Seattle Exposition. As his train 
approached that city he is reported to have said to his 
travelling companions that he must talk about Alaska 
in his Exposition address, and to have asked for sug- 
gestions. John Hays Hammond, Secretary Ballinger 
and others advised with him. Then on September 30, 
1902, in answer to a telegram from Alaska asking for a 
legislature, and to the great disappointment of the 
crowds of Alaskans attending the Exposition, he de- 
clared himself opposed to the delegate’s bill and to 
home rule. ‘These he felt should not be considered 
seriously until the territory’s population had increased 
in size and stability. This declaration fell upon the 
great crowd of Alaskans and their state of Washington 
friends like a wet blanket. All enthusiasm for the 
President was crushed. It was the beginning of the 
end of Taft’s political influence on the Pacific coast. 
About this time rumor involved Secretary Ballinger 
and the copper trust with the fraudulent acquisition of 
coal claims in Alaska. The public imagination saw 
this distant territory, filled with golden sands and vast 
mineral deposits, almost, if not quite, carried off by a 
cunning and powerful syndicate ogre. Public opinion 
became more intense because the President proposed 
to appoint a legislative council to pass fundamental 
laws for Alaska. Criticism of the administration in re- 
lation to Alaska became so open and galling that the 
President was no longer in command of the leaders in 
Congress, for the tide of insurgency was rising, and 
Norris and Poindexter and other Republicans, assisted 
by Hitchcock and Jones, all to become senators through 
Taft’s fall, were in open revolt in the House. What- 
ever may be said of President Taft, however, it cannot 
be truthfully maintained that he was afraid to carry 


~ — 
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out his own views. In the absence of a trusted leader 
in Congress, willing to sacrifice himself in such a cause, 
the President assumed personal charge of the prepar- 
ation of a bill to carry out his announced policy. 

He determined to put the Alaska government with 
the Philippine government, under the control of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs and thus govern an Asiatic 
population of Malays, and an American population in 
an American territory from one and the same auto- 
cratic bureau under the War Department. For this 
purpose he called in Mr. Paul Charlton, chief law clerk 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs and Major Richard- 
son, chairman of the Alaska Road Commission; and 
under his immediate supervision, they prepared a bill. 
Its sponsors found much difficulty in securing its pre- 
sentation in Congress, but finally the political necessi- 
ties of Senator Beveridge were such that he did intro- 
duce it for the President, on January 18, 1910. 

The next morning the delegate from Alaska went 
into Senator Nelson’s office on business, and the Sena- 
tor, with a twinkle in his eye, said to him: 

“Fave you seen the Alaska government bill which 
Senator Beveridge introduced yesterday?” 

On being answered in the negative, the Senator con- 
tinued: 

“Yes, it was introduced yesterday, and the Senate 
Committee on Territories is now in session considering 
it and the chairman hopes to report the bill favorably 
today and pass it soon.” 

The delegate hurriedly crossed the corridor to the 
door of the Senate committee room, and finding it 
closed, knocked several times before it was opened by 
the negro porter, who securely held it open about six 
inches, and said: 
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“The committee is in session, suh, and you can’t come 
in.” 

“But,” the delegate answered, “I am the delegate 
from Alaska and I wish to see Senator Beveridge.” 

“Yes, suh,” the porter replied, “but he done tole me 
not to let you in.” 

Upon that statement the delegate put his foot in the 
crack of the door, and with his shoulder quietly pushed 
it open and walked in. 

Senator Beveridge, chairman, sat at the far end of the 
committee table facing the door, while other members 
of the committee sat along the sides of the table, and as 
the delegate walked up to the vacant space at the end > 
of the table next to the door the chairman said: 

“Mr. Delegate, the Committee is in session and I 
cannot see you.” 

“But, Mr. Chairman,” the delegate answered, “I am 
informed by a member of this committee that the Alas- 
ka Government bill is now under consideration by the 
committee, and I wish to be heard before it is reported.” 

Senator Beveridge then undertook to compel the 
delegate to retire without a hearing and a heated collo- 
quy occurred between them, much to the amusement of 
those present. Finally members of the committee in- 
terfered and insisted the delegate be given a hearing on 
the bill, and thus overruled, the chairman said: 

‘Well sir, go ahead. You can have fifteen minutes.” 

The delegate asked for a copy of the bill, which he 
had not seen until then, and began to read and criticise 
its contents and authors; later the hearing was ad- 
journed until next day. So many objections were then 
made that other witnesses were called and finally the 
president and New York counsel of the Alaska Syndi- 
cate were permitted to appear before the committee 
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and were given an “immunity bath.” Thus hearings 
were extended to include the reasons why an appointive 
legislative council was desirable for Alaska and what 
it meant in a material way to the Alaska Syndicate. 

Besides the fact that this -was an administration 
measure and one which substituted appointed officials 
for elected representatives, there were other reasons for 
the fight against it. It permitted the President to place 
the entire government of Alaska under the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs of the War Department. It increased 
the prerogatives and emoluments of the chairman of 
the Alaska Road Commission. It empowered the legis- 
lative council to “grant franchises, privileges and con- 
cessions” without limits upon the terms of these grants. 
Taken as a whole, the bill would have established in 
Alaska a military oligarchy with legislative and execu- 
tive functions, with power to grant “franchises, con- 
cessions and privileges” in coal lands, transportation 
and government, and with jurisdiction over the lives, 
property, and liberties of citizens, unlimited by the 
usual constitutional checks found in other organic laws 
for territories. 

Not only did the chief executive of the nation ap- 
prove the Beveridge bill, but yet another measure, 
which no one in Congress dared to introduce. This 
bill, Major Richardson said that he had prepared at 
the request of the President; and it purposed to en- 
courage railroad construction by granting corporations 
having contracts for construction to or through any 
coal field the right to “select and lease from the govern- 
ment, at the rate of ten dollars per acre, five thousand 
acres of any coal lands” not already legally held. It 
appeared to those conversant with conditions in Alaska 
that the proviso was intended to give the Morgan- 
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Guggenheim Copper River railroad an additional 
grant of five thousand acres of coal lands adjoining the 
notorious Cunningham claims of five thousand two 
hundred and eighty acres, and to legalize the patenting 
of the latter. After the possibilities of such a monopo- 
ly were exposed before the Senate Committee no con- 
gressman dared to introduce this companion bill. As 
for the Beveridge bill, the Senate soon disposed of it, 
for no member of that body, except Beveridge and 
Piles, of Washington, would give it any favor. Sena- 
tors Borah and Frazier distinguished themselves by 
expressing the general fear of such “peculiar” and ‘“‘vic- 
ious” legislation; and after two days of unavailing 
effort Beveridge quit the Taft idea, pleading a sore 
throat and hoarseness. 

But the public support given by the administration 
to these two bills had been as oil upon rising flames of 
congressional discontent. One day after Senator Bev- 
eridge had introduced the Taft appointive council 
bill in the Senate, the House Joint Resolution 103 - 
authorizing an investigation of the Department of the 
Interior and Secretary Ballinger on charges affecting 
Alaskan exploitation — was passed, and the spectacular 
struggle of the insurgents to destroy Taft and his ad- 
ministration was in full cry. Roosevelt and Pinchot 
and the entire progressive element in the United States 
were behind the movement. 

The office of the delegate from Alaska was now 
visited daily by newspaper reporters and magazine 
writers looking for ‘“muckraking” data—and never in 
vain. ‘The first and the leading magazine attack upon 
President Taft in defense of popular government in 
Alaska was prepared by one of the most virile political 
writers in America, and was printed under the name 
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of Benjamin B. Hampton, in Hampton’s Magazine for 
‘April, 1910, and it led the great progressive campaign 
‘then begun against Mr. Taft. The Taft-Beveridge 
bill was made the foundation of the story, and the “cast 
of characters for the great Alaska drama” began, ac- 
cording to this magazine, with the name of William 
Howard Taft, President of the United States, and con- 
cluded with “office holders of various degrees, bank- 
ers, lawyers, army officers, geologists, congressmen, pro- 
moters, lobbyists, mining engineers, desperadoes, fish- 
ermen, miners, merchants, and miscellaneous citizens.” 

The President did not turn the other cheek; the de- 
feat of his plans in, the Senate in no way softened his 
Opposition to the popular government bill for Alaska. 
He refused to consult with the delegate from Alaska 
on the subject, sending the latter word when the re- 
quest for an interview was made that he had made up 
his mind about Alaska matters, and that an interview 
would not change it. The delegate was also ostracised 
politically and refused any consideration in the matter 
‘of Alaskan appointments. The Republican party in 
that territory, like that in the nation, was split into two 
factions; those looking for presidential appointments, 
and for “franchises, concessions, and privileges” fol- 
lowing the President under the generalship of the Alas- 
ka Syndicate leaders, and those depending on the votes 
of the people of the territory, and favoring popular 
government, supporting the delegate. 

While the power of the President was sufficient to 
and did prevent the passage of the Alaska popular gov- 
ernment bill in the Sixty-first Congress, which was Re- 
publican in both branches, and to some extent domi- 

3 Hampton’s Magazine. April, 1910. 
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nated by the President, it was not sufficient to enable 
the President to control the congressional election in 
November, 1910. He mistook the temper of the people 
both in the United States and in Alaska, for the people 
of the United States, returned the Democrats to power 
in the House of Representatives, and the Alaskans re- 
elected the delegate to Congress by a largely increased 
vote. 

Notwithstanding his defeat at the election in No- 
vember, 1910, and the success of the Democrats in cap- 
turing the House in the Sixty-second Congress, the 
President hoped to have his way at the remaining short 
session of the Sixty-first Congress, and in his annual 
message of December 6, 1910, in answer to the repeated 
public charge of the delegate from Alaska and others 
that his Beveridge bill was an effort to exploit both the 
people and the resources of Alaska in the interests of 
the Alaska Syndicate, he repeated his former objections 
to a popular government for Alaska. 

On the first day of the first session of the Sixty-second 
Congress, on April 4, 1911, the delegate from Alaska 
reintroduced his bill to create an elective territorial 
legislature in Alaska. The House of Representatives 
was now Democratic, while President Taft, who for 
two years had been mercilessly “muckraked” for his 
Alaska policy, stood facing and fighting Theodore 
Roosevelt and the rising tide of the Progressive party 
in the country. The bill was again referred to the 
House Committee on Territories, and many public 
hearings were held in respect to its provisions. Dur- 
ing its consideration the President sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress, devoted largely to his Alaska troubles, 
in which he again renewed his devotion to the princi- 
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ple of autocratic rule in the Philippines, and again 
recommended that it be applied to the government of 
Alaska. 

No attention was paid to the Alaska recommendation 
in the President’s message by either branch of Con- 
gress. The Committee reported the delegate’s bill 
favorably and on April 24, 1912, it was passed by the 
House without a dissenting vote. It then went to the 
Senate for consideration where it was cordially sup- 
ported, by Senator Smith, of Michigan, chairman of 
the Committee on Territories, by Senator Jones, of 
Washington, and generally by the members of that 
Committee, from which it was favorably reported and 
passed the Senate on May 23. It went to President 
Taft later for approval and was approved by him and 
became the organic law of Alaska on August 24. 
President Taft fought for three years to create an ap- 
pointive legislative council; but the people of Alaska 
were determined to secure a constitutional basis for a 
sovereign American state — and won. 

But, alas, the end is not yet. While the people of 
Alaska have an elective delegate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to speak for them, and an elective legisla- 
ture to pass laws for their local necessities, these repre- 
sentatives and powers are not constitutional representa- 
tive powers, but are congressional, and therefore, sub- 
ject to change by Congress by later acts passed by that 
body in conflict with them. And thus without repeal- 
ing or even directly mentioning or amending the or- 
ganic laws of Alaska territory, Congress has rendered 
them of much less force and value than identically the 
same laws possessed in the older territories. By later 
congressional acts, sometimes even by executive proc- 
lamations, and more often by rules and regulations 
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prepared and adopted, ‘by some or all of the numerous 
United States bureaus engaged in public activities in 
Alaska and which have or are assumed to have the force 
and effect of the United States statutes, the organic 
laws of Alaska are rendered less effective and in some 
instances practically repealed, though not mentioned in 
the Acts of Congress creating the bureaus. 

Happily the power of national bureaucracy in the 
United States finds its home in a territory, and since the 
District of Columbia and Alaska are the only remain- 
ing continental territories, it is here in Alaska that 
this autocratic enemy to free government is making its 
last stand for existence among a free people. Whipt 
and scourged from government wherever citizens of 
the republic may fully exert their power and influence, 
it raises its head only where the citizen is dwarfed by 
congressional enactment. Itis asad commentary upon 
the patriotism of our American Congress that there 
actually exists today a congressional government in 
‘Alaska more offensively bureaucratic in its basic prin- 
ciples and practices than that which existed here dur- 
ing the seventy years of Russian rule under the Czar. 
A careful study of the Russian American charter of 
1844, and the bureaucratic rules and regulations for the 
government of Russian America under that charter, 
when compared with the present government in Alaska, 
by executive proclamations and rules and regulations 
of more than thirty American bureaus, will amaze an 
American student at the comparative simplicity and 
reasonableness of the Russian system. Alaska must 
yet break through the maze of red tape and duplica- 
tion of governmental labors created by executive proc- 
lamations and orders and bureaucratic rules and regu- 
lations, before it will have real American home rule. 
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The people of Alaska are not of the Philippines, how- 
ever, and will courageously carry on, discouraging 
though the contest is at times, until some bright and 
happy day they will emerge from the chrysalis of 
territorial darkness, adopt a state constitution, and at- 
tain final home rule as the soverign state of Alaska. 
While many volumes have been written on the gen- 
eral history of the territory of Alaska, Doctor Nichols 
has first presented in form the data in relation to the 
activities of its inhabitants in respect to the creation of 
a territorial form of government since the date of 
American occupancy. ‘The author has had exception- 
al advantages in gathering correct data, in her studies 
of Alaska literature and newspapers in the Library of 
Congress, and by daily contact with Alaskans in Wash- - 
ington, D.C. With a keen historical sense, and a care- 
ful and wide study of the facts, and close personal con- 
tact with the various factions concerned in the final 
struggle in Congress, it has been possible for her to 
secure more exact data on the special subject than is 
usual in such studies; the author’s conclusions are thus 
based on a wide range of historical facts and are 
thoroughly justified. It is altogether an unique his- 
torical study in relation to a manly contest for the 
creation of a popular government in a most distant and 
romantic territory, on the last great American frontier, 
and as such it will command attention and interest. 


JAMES WICKERSHAM 
Juneau, Alaska, July 21, 1923 


The Military Occupation 
Background of Alaska History 


On October 18, 1867, at the village of Sitka, Alaska, 
a small group of Russian soldiery lowered the flag of 
the Czar and a handful of Americans in uniform 
raised that of the United States.* Russia’s flag suffered 
a mishap and dropped upon the bayonets below, cast- 
ing a superstitious gloom over the onlookers. An in- 
ternational salute, and brief declarations of transfer 
and acceptance then concluded the unceremonious ac- 
quisition of 586,400 square miles of territory — an area 
which was to prove as continental in the variety of its 
resources, as in its dimensions. It had been arranged 
between Secretary of State Seward and the War De- 
_partment that Major-General Jefferson C. Davis 
should proceed to Alaska with troops and establish a 
military occupation until the following winter, when 
Congress was expected to organize a civil government.’ 
The War Department, therefore, took charge as a time- 
ly expedient, and government by it was temporarily 
welcomed by the inhabitants. 


1 Bancroft classes this as a foolish tale, presumably due to the lack of in- 
cident at the transfer; the story, however is true. For descriptions of the 
transfer, v. “Report of Brig.-Gen, Rousseau,” 40C:2S., H. Ex. Doc. 125 (1337) 
pp. 2-8, and Bancroft (H. H.) History of Alaska, 599-600, hereafter cited 
as Bancroft. 

2 Alaska Times, Aug. 27, 1869; v. also “Letter of Sec. W. H. Seward to 
Brig.-Gen. L. H. Rousseau,” Washington, Aug. 7, 1867, 47C:2S., H. Misc. 
Doc. 45 (2158) pt. 4, pp. 141-142. Garrisons were established immediately 
after the transfer at Sitka, Wrangell, St. Paul, and Kenai—the last two were 
withdrawn in 1870 and the first two in 1877. Swineford (A. P.), Alaska, 66. 
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The subsequent history of this accession cannot be 
understood without some knowledge of Alaska’s physi- 
cal features and historical background. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. _ In the first place, the most 

striking characteristic of the newly acquired depend- 

ency was its remoteness. Lying on the northwest ex- 
~tremity of the American continent, Alaska’s northern- 
most point was 5,000 miles from acheter and its 
southernmost point was no nearer than 3,500 miles to 
that governing center. Time and distance, conse- 
quently, were leagued to conspire against a successful 
administration of Alaska’s affairs, and her progress 
would be in direct ratio to the advance of transporta- 
tion and communication in her direction. 
In the second_place, Alaska impressed her purchas- 
ers with her size, as her superficial area is one-fifth 


that of the nied States. The frontispiece, which 


shows Alaska superimposed upon the United States, 
demonstrates that the eastern and western Bevieitie ds 
of the territory are as far apart as the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and its northern and southern extremities as 
Mexico and Canada. This immensity of latitudinal 
extent was one of the features causing Alaska’s wide 
variations in climate; the others were the temperature 
of adjacent seas and distribution of mountains.’ At 
the time of the purchase few persons except Senator 
Sumner and perhaps Secretary Seward, understood 
just how widely varied Alaska’s climate is: that she has 


3’ The broad expanse of the southern shore line exposed it to the warm 
waters of the Pacific, and although inland Alaska was separated from the 
warm coast by a high mountain barrier, a similar defense protected it from 
the cold Arctic littoral, Alaska has three climatic provinces; the Pacific 
Coast with excessive precipitation, cool summers and mild winters; the In- 
land with low precipitation, short, hot summers and long, cold winters; and 
the Arctic, with very low precipitation, short, cool summers and long, cold 
winters. 
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three main provinces, the maritime, the inland, and the 
arctic, and of these three only the last, or one-fourth of 
the entire territory lies out of the north temperate zone 
and is not habitable by civilized people in large num- 
bers. This popular misconception of Alaska as an 
exclusively arctic region has immensely retarded the 
development of the territory. 


—[n-the third place, , Alaska’s water courses and moun- 


_tain areas are so placed : as to discourage approach to 
_her vast interior, and make of it when once occupied a 
separate entity. The extensive shore line along the 
Pacific is skirted by a mountainous barrier which is 
broken by very few rivers or passes. Within the hin- 
terland, the rivers drain into Bering Sea, carrying the 
trend of communication and population to the north 
and west, rather than to the south. These conditions 
have tended to make the pioneers of the interior a sep- 
arate social, industrial, and political entity. Nor have 
geographic conditions among the Pacific Coast settle- 
ments encouraged contacts outside themselves, for those 
in the southeast — in the section known as the Panhan- 
dle — have been brought by their sheltered waterways 
into a closely connected economy and polity of their 
own, while those to the southwest have maintained a 
fragmentary life in accordance with their isolated loca- 
tion. Each is what it is because the conditions as to 
transportation make it so. Yet, instead of legislating 
for Alaska according to her diversified sections, Con- 
gress has jeopardized her welfare by treating her as a 
unified area. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. The authentic history 
of Alaska began in 1741 when the Russian officers, 
Bering and Chirikov, visited the region. Russian 
traders and trappers soon followed and their activities, 
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together with the search for a northwest passage, inter- 
ested other nations. Spanish expeditions visited the 
southeastern shore in 1774 and 1775; an English ex- 
plorer, Captain James Cook, surveyed the coast for the 
British Government in 1778. In 1784 the Russians 
established the first settlement, at Three Saints on 
Kodiak Island. Gradually the fur-trade fell under 
the control of a few large companies; and finally, in 
1799, a monopoly of the trade and regulation of the 
Russian possessions in America was granted for a 
period of twenty years to the Russian-American Com- 
pany. This grant was twice reissued. Sitka, which 
the company had founded a year before, was made the 
seat of government in 1805. In 1821 Russia attempted 
by ukase to exclude foreign navigators from Bering 
Sea and her Pacific Coast possessions. ‘The resulting 
disputes with the United States and Great Britain were 
settled in 1824 and 1825 by treaties which recognized 
Russia’s right to occupy the coast above 54° 40’. Fin- 
ally, on March 30, 1867, Russia disposed of Alaska to 
the United States for $7,200,000. 

As acquired in 1867, this vast territory was inhabited 
by the following unlike elements: 


Russians and Siberians . ; 483 
Creoles or halfbreeds . : 1,421 
Native tribes : 26,843 
Americans (not troops) é 150 
Foreigners (not Russians) . : 200 
Total population ; 29,097 * 


* These figures are taken from Dall (W. H.), Alaska and Its Resources, 
537. Dr. Dall’s figures were corrections from Russian estimates and, “if 
anything, above rather than below the actual number.” The first attempt 
at an Alaska census was made in 1880, but it was 1910 before figures were 
gathered that were generally accepted as an approximation to accuracy. 
According to the 1920 census Alaska has 26,461 Indians and Eskimos and 
27,883 whites. 
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The civilized residents were concentrated chiefly in 
three places: in Sitka there were 349 whites and 419 
Creoles, about half the entire number; in St. Paul Har- 
bor on Kodiak Island there were 50 whites and 150 
Creoles; and in Unalaska, on the island of that name in 
the Aleutian Archipelago were 25 whites and 125 
Creoles. The remaining civilized population was even 
more widely scattered, and therefore negligible. When 
the United States War Department took over the occu- 
pation, troops to the number of 500 were scattered 
among less than a handful of forts, the chief of which 
were Sitka and Fort Wrangell, which is about 300 
miles to the southeast. It was at these two points that 
the earliest American pioneers assembled in greatest 
numbers and attempted to codperate for political pur- 
poses.” | 

The narrative which follows aims to describe the 
government of Alaska, the reactions of the pioneers to 
that government, the interference and dominance by 
economic forces, and the consequent changes in it. The 
period covered extends from 1867, when the United 
States Army took formal possession, to 1912 when the 
citizens of the territory were by law given permission 
to elect representatives to a territorial legislature. 


The First Provincial Government and the First Plea 
for Home Rule 


During the brief period when the outgoing adminis- 
tration was being dispossessed by the newcomers, the 
old Russian capital presented a scene of chaos.° There- 


5 The most detailed accounts of the history of Alaska under the Russians 
printed in English, are those of Dall and Bancroft, of. cit., and Golder 
(F. A.), Russian Expansion on the Pacific, 1641-1850. Many magazine arti- 
cles may be found on this subject, prominent among which are those in the 
Washington Historical Quarterly, by F. A. Golder and C. L. Andrews. 

6 Bancroft, 600-603. 
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after, for the space of a year, times were flourishing. 
‘All was prosperity,” real estate boomers throve, form- 
er retainers of the Russian-American Company entered 
the pay of the army, trade was lively, and commerce 
was so large that Sitka’s tonnage for the twelvemonth 
was alleged to be greater than that of any other Pacific 
port except San Francisco." 

But unfortunately for the Sitkans, the Fortieth Con- 
gress entertained a reluctance to pay for Alaska,* which 
effectually postponed her civil organization; and the 
rulings of the executive departments produced deep 
gloom. The Department of the Interior informed 
them that their claims to their townsite were illegal; 
and the Department of War ordered the discharge of 
all civilians in military pay. The Treasury Depart- 
ment sent up a representative in the person of a collec- 
tor of customs, who had the unfortunate distinction of 
being Alaska’s sole civil officer and of bearing a com- 
mission to treat Alaska as Indian country.° The com- 
monest wants of daily life and trade remained unmet 
for lack of legislative action. Dame Fortune refused 
to smile because it would have been illegal for her to 
do so: no squatter could acquire title to land;*° no 
creditor could collect debts; no dying could will their 
possessions; no lovelorn could marry; no murderer 
could be tried; “normalcy” was impossible. ‘The first 


7 Alaska Times, Oct. 2, 1869. 

8 Golder (F. A.), “The Purchase of Alaska,” American Historical Review, 
XXV, 411-425; Dunning (William A.), “Paying for Alaska,” Political Science 
Quarterly, xxvii, 385-398. 

®v, infra p. 47 for liquor and firearms features of the Customs Act of 
1868. 

10 “Claim of preémption and settlements, are not only without the sanc- 
tion of law, but are in direct violation of laws applicable to the public 
domain. Military force may be used to remove intruders if necessary.” 
Letter of W. H. Seward to Gen. Grant, Oct. 28, 1867, “Morris Rept.” 45C: 
38., S. Ex. Doc. 59 (1831) p. 119. 
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issue of the first newspaper therefore felt impelled to 
Savi 
Weare strongly in favor of a civil government and 
directly opposed to military rule. Give Alaska a 
civil government and you may soon expect to hear of 
rich minerals having been fully developed by our 


latent industry but not before. 


Under the circumstances it is not surprising that 
there began in 1868 a general exodus from Sitka, in- 
cluding many of the Russian retainers and a majority 
of the American pioneers. As for the former, the 
treaty had granted them the privilege of “reserving 
their natural allegiance” by a return to Russia within 
three years, and had promised that, “with the exception 
of the uncivilized native tribes, the inhabitants of the 
ceded territory shall be maintained and protected in the 
full enjoyment of their liberty, property, and re- 
ligion.” * But faith in this promise was soon lost, and 
the ex-employees of the Russian-American Fur-trading 
Company, having lost their past employment without 
obtaining a new one, scattered widely. A few may 
have returned to Russia, but more went to California, | 
or to other parts of Alaska to join American fur-trad- 
ing parties.” 

As for the Americans, those whose faith and purse 
survived their first disappointment engaged in a pro- 
ject of their own for the establishment of civil and po- 
litical institutions. Since Congress had ignored its re- 

11 Alaska Times, Sept. 19, 1868, at first issued in manuscript and sold at 


$.25 per copy. 

12 Treaty between U. S. and H. M. The Emperor of Russia, July 6, 1867. 
40C :1S., S. Ex. Doc. 17 (1308). F 

13 Bancroft, pp. 602-603, finds “not more than a dozen Russians left at 
Sitka within a few weeks or months—and five years later, only a handful of 
American soldiers and civilians, a few of the poorer Creoles, and a few 
Aleuts and Kolosh.” wv. also Alaska Herald, May 18, 1871. 
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sponsibility and refused to exercise its prerogative, the 
settlers assumed both in a fashion as illegal as it was 
true to American precedent and typical of Alaska. 
John H. Kinkead, one of the participants, who later 
became the first governor, wrote: ™ 


A “City Provincial Government” was formed 
by and with the consent and approval of General 
Davis, the Military Commandant. . . It includ- 
ed a Mayor, Common Council, Fire Department, 
etc. All local disturbances and matters affecting 
citizens alone were adjudicated and settled finally 
by the Mayor’s Court: the General commanding 
gladly delegated this authority to the citizens. 
However, the merchant whom a plurality of his fel- 

low-townsmen had chosen as Mayor enjoyed his execu- 
tive and judicial functions for but a brief time. Dearth 
of profits in merchandizing soon drove him to desert 
his mayoralty: and he delegated his honors to Kinkead, 
who had previously received the appointment as post- 
master for twelve dollars a year and post-trader for 
what he could make out of it. Something less than no 
income whatever accrued to Kinkead with this third 
honor; for litigants habitually came to “Court” on 
steamer days, when the Postmaster and the Post-trader 
were both entirely too busy to be Mayor, and preferred 
to settle financial disputes by a personal contribution to 
the aggrieved party. 

The “City Provincial Government” made up in 
courage and persistence for what it lacked in legality 
and income. Its chief support came from the Sitka 
Chamber of Commerce, an organization which tried 


14 Sitka Alaskan, May 30, 1891; v. also Dodge (W. S.), Fourth of July 
Oration, 1868. 


15 According to Bancroft, 601, “An election was held at which a hundred 
votes were polled for almost as many candidates.” 


9) 15 
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to keep in touch with Congress by making recommend- 
ations to it regarding a seal bill and a territorial gov- 
ernment measure. At its meeting of May 20, 1869,” 
faith was expressed in Alaska’s extensive and important 
resources, and a resolution was passed “that the gov- 
ernment ought to extend its aid to encourage immigra- 
tion,” and we therefore recommend the Chamber to 
invoke Congress to establish at an early day, a terri- 
torial government over that country.” This was a 
policy on which the San Francisco Call of March 19, 
1869, had congratulated the Sitka Chamber; and three 
members of Sitka’s city council were subsequently ap- 
pointed to draft a memorial to Congress for ‘Civil 
Territorial Government.” ** 

Their ideas as to the nature of “territorial govern- 
ment” and the brand of that article which might with 
advantage be applied to them were vague. Indica- 
tions are that they desired the inauguration of some 
form of administration which would provide them 
with civil and criminal law, land ownership, and gov- 
ernment appropriations for such necessities as surveys, 
mail service,’ and lighthouses. ‘They were opposed to 
a government which united civil and BENS func- 
tions in one, or involved large expense.” When ex- 


16 Alaska Times, May 21, 1869. 
17 The editorial policy of the Alaska Times on emigration, as expressed 
on June 11, 1869, ran: 
“They emigrate to every state, 
From Maine to Nebraska, 
And all who ain’t provided for, 
Why send them to Alaska.” 
18 Alaska Times, Aug. 20, 1869. The San Francisco attitude, as it was 
supposed to be, had been quoted in the Alaska Times of May 21. 
19 During 1868-1869 Sitka had eighteen mails and parts of mails because 
-the Post-office Department had ruled that none but steamships should carry 
mail. Sitka had four sailing vessels to one steamer. V. ibid., Aug. 27, 1869. 
207, Alaska Times, Aug. 6, 1869, for criticism of the plan of S. C. Hast- 
ings of Cal., a prominent jurist. 
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Secretary Seward came to visit Sitka (August, 1869) 
the “City Council” addressed him in the hope that 
“such measures will be speedily taken as will tend to 
an increase in our population, a protection of our prop- 
erty, and the establishment of a civil government.” * 
Mr. Seward’s reply was not much more specific, al- 
though hopeful in tone. He reminded the Sitkans that 
as long as Alaska had not more than 2,000 whites and 
as many as 25,000 Indians, a “display of military 
force” was needed.” He realized, he said, the need 
for a “territorial civil government” and doubted not 
that Congress would supply it “during the coming win- 
ter. . . because our political system rejects alike 
anarchy and executive absolutism.” He did not doubt 
“that the political society to be constituted here, first as 
a territory, and ultimately as a state or many states, will 
prove a worthy constituency of the Republic.” * Mr. 
Seward concluded his address with the promise that it 
would be “a pleasant duty, wherever I may be placed, 


21 Alaska Times, Aug. 6, 1869. 

22Keim (DeB. R.), Our Alaska Wonderland, 329, says, “In 1869 there 
were 500 soldiers stationed in Alaska, while it was admitted by many of the 
officers that 200 were sufficient, and it had already been apparent to civilians 
that none were really needed;” and Bancroft, 606-618, prefaced a detailed 
account of soldier outrages upon Indians with the enlightening assertion that 
“Tt is probable that many lives would have been saved if no U. S. soldier 
had ever set foot in the territory.” This view may be quite correct for the 
time and place, but the character of the Russian precedent and the peculiar 
situation of Alaska, explain, though they do not excuse, the actions of the 
military. Unfortunately, Bancroft’s chief assistant in Alaska matters, Ivan 
Petroff, was later discredited, as far as his reputation for truthfulness was 
concerned. J. H. Kinkead, first governor of Alaska, and a resident of it 
immediately following its acquisition, believed that Major General Halleck, 
then in command of the Division of the Pacific, had seen to it that Alaska 
was created a separate department, with five posts, in order to enhance his 
military reputation. V. Sitka Alaskan, May 30, 1891. A judge of the period 
rendered the opinion that, except as to the introduction of spiritous liquors, 
Alaska was no more under military rule than any other part of the country. 

23 Seward’s Works, edited by Geo. E. Baker, vol. v, The Diplomatic 
History of the War for the Union, 568; v. also Alaska Times, Aug. 20, 1869. 
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to contribute any aid that may be in my power to the 
welfare, prosperity, and happiness of the people of 
Alaska.” 

Alaskans, speedily taking hope from his suggestions, 
in 1869 sent to Congress their first plea for home 
tule.“ ‘The second anniversary of the flag-raising at 
Sitka had occasioned a mass meeting, with speech-mak- 
ing by William S. Dodge, mayor and collector of cus- 
toms, ably seconded by a nameless orator who voiced 
the general lament in a stirring peroration: — ‘For two 
long years have we suffered and Congress still refuses 
to hear our cry.” So it was that a keen sense of their 
disabilities inspired the meeting to adopt resolutions of 
such dignity and sincerity as to merit, though they 
failed to obtain, serious consideration at the hands of 
the body to which they were sent. These early resolu- 
tions remind Congress that civil rights and self-govern- 
ment are in accordance with the policy of the United 
States toward its citizens in new territories and are 
“unalienable privileges of American citizens.” There- 
fore, “the citizens of Alaska, having for two years past 
been deprived of any voice in the making of laws, ask 
from Congress the formation of a territorial govern- 
ment.’ 

Customs and Leasing Acts 


This fervid plea distinctly placed the responsibility 
upon the shoulders of Congress, where it belonged. 
Yet, in all fairness, few members of Congress could 
have been expected to know or understand a colony 


24 Alaska Times, Oct. 23, 1869, quoted in Juneau Dispatch, hereafter 
cited as Dispatch, May 10, 1905. 

25 This simple concept of the exercise of suffrage as a means of economic 
betterment dominated all the pleas for home rule until gold development 
increased the population. By 1899 personal and political motives were 
assuming considerable importance. 
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some five thousand miles distant. In the Senate and 
House of Representatives there was a positive convic- 
tion that Alaska was a bad bargain, properly open to 
suspicion and ridicule. In the “third house” (the 
lobby) there was interest in only one phase of Alaskan 
affairs, fur-sealing. The promoters of that valuable 
industry prophesied the rapid extinction of the seals 
unless a law were speedily passed for a monopoly lease. 
There was great force to the argument that the Czar 
had had a steady income from the lease of the seal 
islands to the Russian-American Company, and that 
this was the opportunity for the United States to reim- 
burse itself for “Seward’s Folly” to the extent of 
$200,000 annually.*’ As a congressional issue, the 
586,400 square miles of Alaska gold, coal, copper, 
salmon, etc., quickly assumed the guise of sixty square 
miles of seal rookeries. _But there was some timidity 
particularly among representatives * in handling this 
business proposition. ‘The scandal connected with the 
purchase * had thickened the general cloud of mis- 


26 Ferriss of New York proposed that the United States “pay the sum of 
$7,200,000 to any respectable European, Asiatic, or African Power which will 
accept a cession of the territory of Alaska.” When Chanler, of N. Y., sug- 
gested that it be made a penal colony, Representative Broomall of Pa., in- 
quired: “Would not that make the territory Democratic?” The disgust of 
Price, of Iowa, expressed itself in the lament, “Now that we have got it and 
cannot give it away or lose it, I hope we will keep it under military rule 
and get along with as little expense as possible.” VW. 40C:38., Cong. Globe, 
341-343. The idea of a penal colony persisted as late as 1891. 

27 Proposal of Eliot, of Mass., 40C:3S., Cong. Globe, 343; v. also Golder 
(F. A.), “The Purchase of Alaska,” loc. cit. 

28 Washburne, of Ill., spoke for the best element of the House when he 
said, “I am very much afraid of all this legislation in regard to the territory 
of Alaska.” 

22On March 1, 1869, it was moved and passed that the Report of the 
Committee on Expenditures on this purchase, received in compliance with 
the resolution of Wood, of N. Y., for an investigation, should not be printed, 
as it would cost $3,000 and the Associated Press had already made the 
matter public. V. Dunning, of. cit. 
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trust; and every legislator came to take an attitude of 
self-defense at the mention of Alaska. 

So it was that the first Alaska bill (excepting the pur- 
chase legislation) to survive reference to a committee, 
was the Customs Act of July 27, 1868.°° This act ex- 
tended over Alaska the United States laws regarding 
customs, commerce and navigation, prohibited the sale, 
importation, and use of firearms and distilled liquors, 
and provided that offenders be prosecuted in any Unit- 
ed States District Court of California, Oregon, or the 
Territory of Washington. As regards the seal indus- 
try, it contented itself with giving the Secretary of the 
Treasury jurisdiction over the fur-bearing animals un- 
til Congress should otherwise stipulate, provided that 
special privileges of all kinds under the act should be 
prohibited until Congress should investigate. With- 
in eighteen months the tendency to investigate was 
satisfied to the extent that the House concurred in the 
third leasing bill to be passed by the Senate,” thereby 
providing for the establishment of a government sub- 
sidized and government profit-sharing monopoly after 
the Russian pattern.** The successful bidder for the 
lease became known as the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany, the head offices of which were in San Francisco. 

It is outside of the purpose of this study to determine 
why the leasing bills of 1870 and 1890 were passed.** 


30 40C:28., S. 619. President Johnson had repeatedly asked Congress to 
provide a civil code. It was Johnson’s opinion that “the acquisition of 
Alaska was made with the view of extending national jurisdiction and re- 
publican principles in the American hemisphere,’ fourth annual message, 
Dec. 9, 1869, v. also special message of July 6, 1867, and third annual 
message of Dec. 3, 1867. 

31'This amendment was insisted upon in the floor discussion of both 
Senate and House. 

32 41C:2S., S. 32. 

38 From 1870-1910 the United States spent more money protecting the 
seal monopoly than it received in lease payments. 

34 Agents of the group which later became the Alaska Commercial Com- 
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Our interest lies in their effect upon the political and 
governmental history of Alaska. They delayed and 
colored consideration of all subsequent Alaska legis- 
lation. They increased the difficulty which Congress 
experienced in understanding Alaska conditions well 
enough to pass laws applicable to them. Further, fac- 
tors of geography and contemporary politics, both quite 
outside the seal business itself, augmented the tendency 
toward stupid legislation. Here at the outset, on ac- 
count of one of her valuable resources, the name Alas- 
ka became notorious.” 

Another important point lies in the fact that the 
Alaska Commercial Company was too enterprising to 
confine itself to the business of catching seals. It took 
an active part in the fur-trade everywhere except in 
southeast Alaska. In this it encountered considerable 
competition from small traders; those on the coast 
earned the name of pirates and pests for their disreput- 
able dealings with the natives, while those of the in- 
terior were of a decent sort. Whatever the faults of 


pany had hastened to Sitka ahead of General Rousseau to buy the outfit of 
the Russian-American Company. The same parties are alleged to have been 
active in persuading Congress to pass the appropriation for the purchase of 
Alaska. Although freely charged, it has not been proven, that the senators 
who worked for the purchase had in mind at that time the interests they 
later held in the Alaska Commercial Company. 

35 The disappointed bidders formed first the “Alaska Traders Protective 
Association” and later the “Anti-monopoly Association” and from these 
virtuous heights inaugurated a persistent campaign against the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company as to its fulfillment of the terms of the lease; and against 
certain officials as to the granting of the lease. Agapius Honcharenko, a 
Russian exile, published the Alaska Herald at San Francisco (Mar. 1, 1868- 
May 9, 1872) devoted largely to this purpose. His monthly was then pur- 
chased by a representative of the company, and its policy was changed, 
although publication continued four years longer. In H. Rept. 623, 44C:1S, 
Pp. 141-143, Robert Desty testified that he was the chief contributor to 
Honcharenko’s magazine and that his articles later proved to be based upon 
fraudulent sources of information. The report in question was thoroughly 
satisfactory to the Alaska Commercial Company, v. also Bancroft, 648-650. 
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the Alaska Commercial Company, and it has been 
charged with many, it must be credited with establish- 
ing a native school at Unalaska and with treating the 
Indians in general better than did the transitory trader. 
In fact, the natives in that part of Alaska controlled by 
the Company were better off than those elsewhere. The 
most serious charges against the company have been 
that it discouraged individual initiative, industrial ad- 
vancement, and increase of population. Absolute 
proof of these charges has yet to be supplied. The 
company was at least helpful in maintaining order and, 
by running vessels to Cook Inlet, the Alaska Peninsula, 
and the Aleutian Islands, it supplied the earliest pros- 
pectors with means of transportation.” ! 


Early Attempts to Pass a Bill for Civil Government 


The customs act and the leasing bill made up the sum 
total of completed legislation prior to the passage of 
the Organic Act of 1884; but they by no means meas- 
ured the amount of congressional discussion. From 
1868-1884, at which later date a bill for civil govern- 
ment in Alaska became law, a majority of the sessions 
of Congress witnessed the introduction of at least one 
bill “to provide a temporary government” or “to estab- 
lish a territorial government” for “the territory ceded 
by Russia.” ** Usually western men fathered these 
projects; usually the House gave them indecent burial 
in the committees to which they were referred; and 
usually the Senate did likewise, or summarily executed 
the bill by “objection.” However, some few bills did 
attain the honor of discussion on the floor, and these 


36 Brooks (A. H.), MSS. “On the American Occupation.” 
37 The exceptions are 40C:1S; 42C:1S; 42C:38; 43C:1 & 28; (these were 
marked by fur-seal investigations) ; and also 45C:18; 46C:1 & 3S. 


iy 
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indicated the various shadings of congressional opin- 
ion on Alaska matters. 

The first noteworthy bill was made so by the convic- 
tions of Representative Ashley of Ohio, chairman of 
the House Committee on Territories. He believed it 
the “duty” of the members of the House, “to vote for 
the establishment of a civil government of some kind 
in this territory.” Therefore, as an individual, rather 
than as chairman of the Committee on Territories, he 
advocated “a temporary government for the territory 
of Alaska.” To forestall opposition, he undertook to 
explain to the House that his bill had but two provi- 
sions different from regular territorial measures; but 
certain members of the Committee on Commerce, 
which was then considering bills for leasing the seal 
islands, interpreted Ashley’s attitude as an attempt of 
the Committee on Territories to rush through legisla- 
tion on the previous question. ‘The ensuing discussion 
brought out the peculiar stumbling blocks in the way of 
territorial government for Alaska.* 

A senator had secured from the House Committee 
on Territories unanimous approval of a provision “that 
the legislative assembly of the territory shall at its 
first session provide by law for the preservation of the 
valuable furs in said territory, especially the sea otter, 
the seal, and the beaver.” * As the only known value 
of Alaska lay in its seal fisheries, Representative Wash- 
burne from Illinois of the Committee on Commerce 
did not propose to allow a transfer of jurisdiction over 
them from Congress to a territorial legislature con- 
trolled by “half a dozen speculators.” His knowledge 
of “what attempts have been made before the Commit- 


38 40C:38., Cong. Globe, p. 342, Jan. 13, 1869. 
89 Section 7 of the proposed bill, H. R. 168z. 
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teeon Commerce . . . to obtain the monopoly of 
those seal fisheries” induced him to say that a similar 
motive “was one of the controlling considerations 
which induced the bringing in of this bill.” He could 
find “‘no earthly necessity for the establishment of ter- 
ritorial government . . . for fifty white peo- 
pic. distant five thousand miles. It was of no 
avail for Ashley to argue territorial precedents or the 
treaty obligations toward the Russians then resident in 
Alaska and the Americans who might later go there. 
The vote of the House indicated that its members did 
not feel that protection of the rights of American citi- 
zens demanded civil government; military control 
would be the cheapest way out. ‘It is a dead loss to us 
anyway, and the more expense we incur for it the worse 
it is for the country and the people.” ** And so the bill 
and its amendments rested on the table forever. 
Doubtless the particular interest of the chairmen and 
members of the Committees on Territories, as com- 
pared with the indifference of all other congressmen 
except westerners, was due to the fact that most of the 
Alaska petitions, resolutions, and bills were referred to 
that group. Regardless of their preoccupation with 
the vast amount of detail pertaining to the maintenance 
of their own constituencies, they were reminded with 
increasing frequency of the lack of law in Alaska, 
which was no one’s direct constituency. Chairman 
Howard (Michigan) of the Senate Committee on Ter- 
ritories showed some persistence in the cause of civil 


40 Mr. Ashley gave the non-Indian population as “several thousands” 
and insisted against all comers that the bill as drawn would not permit the 
granting of one huge monopoly of the whole fish and fur trade. A Sitka 
census of 1875 gave that town 502 civilized inhabitants according to Alaska 
Bulletin, Jan. 5, 1875. An army report of 1871 set it at 391, most of them 
uncivilized or indecent. San Francisco Alta Californian, April 22, 1871. 

41 Remarks of Mr. Price (Iowa) 40C:38., Cong. Globe, p. 341. 
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government during the second and third sessions of the 
Forty-first Congress; but the Senate, as usual, “passed 
over on objection.” “” The first civil bill * to pass either 
house, originated with Representative Cullom (Illi- 
nois) chairman of the Committee on Territories, and 
he carried it safely past the Representatives, after 
Starkweather (Connecticut) had amended it by a pro- 
viso that it should not impair the seal contract. In the 
hope that the measure might pass the Senate, Julian 
(Indiana) who had been working patiently since 1868 
for an application of the homestead and preémption 
laws to Alaska, was induced to omit such provisions 
from the Cullom bill. All precautions were of no 
avail; the Senate Committee on Territories at once re- 
ported the bill adversely and it was indefinitely post- 
poned.* 

Whatever may be the significance of this Senate 
failure, H. R. 2944 is important for our purposes. It 
was the first civil bill to pass the House; it deliberately 
annihilated space by a provision that Alaska be made 
a county of Washington, which was then a territory, 
thus recognizing at this early date Washington’s pecu- 
liar interests in Alaska; * it tried to make the act of 
1868 enforceable by transferring the place of trial for 
the offenses specified therein from California and Ore- 
gon to Sitka; and it granted the boon of representative 
government, permitting Alaska to elect three members 
of the Washington Territorial Legislature. 


4241C:2 & 38., S. 576, “to establish territorial government.” 

43 41C:38., Cong. Globe, pp. 972-974, H. R. 2944, “to provide a temporary 
civil organization.” 

44 V. infra n. 48 for membership of Alaska Commercial Company. 

*°In 1868 the legislature of Minnesota had petitioned Congress to annex 
Alaska and the territory between it and Minnesota to Canada. 40C:2S., 
S. Misc. Doc. 68 (1319). The idea of temporarily making Alaska a county 
of Washington persisted as lete as 1884. V. 48C:1S., debate on S. 153. 

46 President Grant was credited with the assertion that he would oppose 
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It should be noted that at this same session the first 
mention was made in Congress of conservation of Alas- 
ka’s coal. Representative Julian was urging a land 
bill, and in the course of the debate he assured the 
House that the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office and the Secretary of the Treasury both urged 
his measure as a protection of the coal deposits.*” The 
House passed the bill, but it perished in the Senate. 


Conflicting Reports 


The fate of the Cullom and Julian bills had demon- 
strated the impossibility of putting Alaska legislation 
through both Houses late in a Congress. For the next 
twelve years no government bill was discussed on the 
floor of either the House or the Senate. Opposition 
to the Alaska Commercial Company and suspicion as 
to its membership “ were, however, responsible for 
numerous resolutions of inquiry, investigations, and re- 


the extension of civil government over Alaska. San Francisco Alta Califor- 
nian, Feb. 18 and 27, 1877. His messages ignored that issue. 

47 41C:38., Cong. Rec., pp. 1154-1156, debate of Feb. 11, 1871, on H. R. 
1657. 

48Jts president was John F. Miller, ex-collector of customs at San Fran- 
cisco, who was U. S. Senator, 1881-1886. O. P. Morton, senator from 
Indiana, 1867-1877, was reputed to be interested because his son, John M., 
was for a time in the company’s employ. The name of T. D. Eliot, repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts, 1859-1869, was also mentioned in this con- 
nection, although he never appeared of record as a stockholder. It is 
worthy of note that H. H. McIntyre was Special Commissioner of the U. S. 
Government for the Treasury Department in Alaska at the same time as he 
was general agent of the Company on the seal islands. H. P. Haven, a re- 
cent candidate for governor of Conn., held in conjunction with C. A. Williams, 
R. H. Chapell, Ebenezer Morgan, Willets and Co., and Samuel Willets, 
twenty-nine per cent of the company’s shares. This caused the Conn. dele- 
gation in Congress to evince concern over Alaska legislation. For example, 
during the debate over the Act of 1884, Representative Eaton said that he 
had constituents owning two-fifths of the stock and that he must therefore 
object to giving the governor of Alaska the right to inquire into the doings 
of the Alaska Commercial Company, 48C:1S., Cong. Rec., p. 4122. Further 
indications of California and Connecticut influence will be later noted. 
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ports, which by their conflicting character served more 
to becloud the issue than anything else. The Demo- 
cratic majorities in the House during the Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses may have in- 
tensified the scrutiny to which the leasing act was ex- 
posed. At any rate, detailed attention must be paid to 
two of these reports, because such opinion as there was, 
crystallized around them. The reports were submit- 
ted by Mr. Elliott and Major Morris. 

Henry W. Elliott had been sent to the seal islands as 
a special Treasury Agent in 1872; and after a residence 
there covering parts of two years, he submitted a pecu- 
liar report.” His work concerned itself chiefly with 
the habits of the fur-seal, but it also ventured com- 
ments upon the value, inhabitability, and general pros- 
pects of Alaska as a whole, opinions without basis in 
fact. In his judgment climatic factors would always 
“unfit the territory for the proper support of any con- 
siderable population;” and men who came up to labor 
in mines, lumber, and fisheries, would leave the coun- 
try “as desolate as they found it.” [p.18] “There are 
more acres of better land lying now as wilderness and 
jungle in sight on the mountain tops of the Alleghanies 
from the car-windows of the Pennsylvania road than 
can be found in all Alaska.” [p.5] This writer par- 
ticularly belittled the Alaska fisheries, already ac- 
knowledged by many to be vastly superior to those of 
the Atlantic Coast. However, the report must be 
credited with advocating withdrawal of the troops, 
revenue service throughout the year, and extension of 
both land and criminal laws. 

It was not long before this report began to have a 

49 gaCuS., H. Ex. Doc. 8&3 (1687). | 
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disastrous effect upon Alaska’s immediate prospects; © 
and the unfortunate influence of its misguided author 
was further extended by the publication, the next year, 
of a book,” and by the appearance, the year following, 
of a lengthy article in Harper’s Magazine. A quota- 
tion from the latter indicates Mr. Elliott’s shortsight- 
edness: 


The one hundred or so white residents mentioned 
are scattered, principally as traders . . . they 
are not making much demand for a territorial gov- 
ernment. . . Several “patriots,” however, living 
on Puget Sound and in Oregon, have been urging 
some legislation by Congress which would result in 
creating a few offices up there, but they have met 
with deserved failure thus far. [p. 803] . 
Though we know now that Alaska will never be, in 
all human probability, the land for us, yet we have 
one great comfort in its contemplation, for we shall 
never be obliged to maintain costly mail routes or 
appoint the ubiquitous postmaster there. We shall 
never be asked by the people for a territorial form 
of government with its attendant federal expenses; 
and much as the coast looms upon the map, we shall 
never have to provide lighthouses for its vacant har- 
bors. [ pp. 815-816]. 
This was the sort of information on which inquirers 

were long fed. 


50’ The Committee on Public Lands was so impressed by the Elliott report 
that they concluded that the only way to use profitably so “worthless” a 
“waste” was to sell, speedily, as much as one hundred thousand acres of 
timber land to a shipbuilding company with ambitions along the mineral line. 
44C :28., H. Rept. 174 (1770) on H. R. 4560. 

51 Our Arctic Province. 

52“’Ten Years Acquaintance with Alaska,” Harper’s Magazine, ly, 801- 
816. 
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Among those interested in Alaska, these assertions 
aroused protest. Authorities were not lacking who 
hada larger faith in Alaska’s future. In a report to 
Secretary of the Treasury Sherman, William G. Mor- 
ris, special agent 1874-1878, challenged the spirit ie 
substance of Elliott’s opinions.* Morris found ‘ 
undercurrent at work to belittle the purchase and fie 
the acquisition.” [p. 3]. His experience in Alaska 
convinced him that conditions were changing: 


Population has largely increased, mines have been 
discovered and opened, the fishing interests, timber, 
and agricultural resources have become vastly more 
prominent, everything denotes a speedy settlement 
of the country and the era has approached when a 
republican form of government for this territory, 
cannot, either with safety or propriety, be longer 
postponed. . . There are now sufficient Ameri- 
can citizens in Alaska, not counting the citizens 
acquired by purchase, to entitle it to a territorial 
form of government. [p. 132].” 


53 Errors and omissions in the report, concerning the author’s right to 
pose as an authority, the value of the fisheries, agricultural possibilities, 
schools, and inhabitants, caused it to be reviewed adversely; v. N. Y. Na- 
tion, Sept. 2, 1875; N. Y. Post, July 9, 1875; Boston Advertiser, July 15 and 
Aug. 18, 1875. 

5445C:38., S. Ex. Doc. 59 (1831). This report originated in Morris’ 
concern over the rumor that Secretary Sherman proposed to abolish the 
Alaska customs district, a plan which Morris believed extremely bad, as the 
collector and his deputies were the only law of any kind in the territory. 
The charge of the San Francisco Examiner (Jan. 29, 1879) that Sherman 
postponed the printing of Morris’ report as first sent to the Senate until it 
should have been altered to suit the Alaska Commercial Company seems un- 
justified, from a perusal of that report. Much of the attack upon the Secre- 
tary originated in the enmity of De Ahna, a disappointed applicant for the 
collectorship. Finally Sherman appointed a commission to report upon all 
information reaching the Department regarding Alaska, with the conse- 
quence that he recommended (1880) the extension of the criminal laws of 
Oregon to Alaska, and the appointment of justices of the peace. 46C:28S., 
S. Ex. Docs, 132 and r79- (1885). 


55 To support his claims as regards the number and character of the pop- 
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There were other reports pro and con, of which the 
total effect was more cumulative than immediate.* 
Several bills and numerous resolutions for investiga- 
tion and information were introduced into the Senate 
and House. All these were discussed in committee 
rather than on the floor; few came to light again out- 
side of their committee of reference. The process of 
their death was an enlightening one, as far as the com- 
mittee members were concerned: they were taking 
their first course in the study of Alaska.” 


ulation, Morris embodied in his report a petition to Congress from the 
inhabitants of Fort Wrangell, which signified the desire of more than one 
hundred and fifty residents of that place for such civil and criminal law as 
should make it possible for them to enjoy their position as a sort of port of 
entry to the Cassiar gold country of British Columbia. The petition recited 
that the site had a fixed population of about 800, of whom 300 were whites 
(pp. 123-124). W. H. Dall, an acknowledged authority of the Smithsonian 
Institution, had estimated the civilized population to be 1,300 in 1870. His 
book, Alaska and its Resources (published 1870) was remarkable for its 
appreciation of Alaska’s potentialities, at that early date. 

56 General Howard was most zealous regarding Alaska. To his report 
to the Secretary of War in 1875 he appended a copy of The Wrongs of 
Alaska as evidence that she should be attached to Washington Territory as 
a county. This pamphlet was a compilation from materials from the Alaska: 
Herald (v. n. 35) and called to the fray the protagonists of the Alaska 
Commercial Company as over against those of the Anti-monopoly Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast. 

57 Few of the committee hearings of this period have been preserved. 
The student is largely dependent upon current press comment for what hap- 
pened in the committee rooms. 
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Joint Administration of Collector Ball and Captain 
Beardslee 


The question naturally arises as to who was caring 
for Alaska while Congress shirked. The “military 
occupation,” established with temporary intent, con- 
tinued for ten years, although it was of little effect be- 
cause of the geographical conditions. The soldiers oc- 
cupied a few small posts in a species of exile marked 
only by a continuation of the debauchery which the 
Russians had inaugurated. Since 1868 the Treasury 
Department had maintained a representative in the 
person of a collector of customs who was the only resi- 
dent civil officer. The Nez Percé outbreak of 1877 
called for additional troops in Idaho, relieved Alaska 
of the presence of the soldiers, and resigned the region 
to the collector as sole ruler. He was “supported by a 
small armament of two cases of rifles and two cases of 
ammunition, which had been shipped to the Sitka of- 
fice.” °° There was in him at least the shadow of au- 
thority; no one else possessed any whatever. This con- 
dition obtained until 1879, when the Navy stepped into 
the breach, which it continued to fill until 1884. 


58 Keim (DeB. Randolph), Our Alaskan Wonderland, 329. The general 
public was unenlightened as to Alaska’s status; for example, letters were 
addressed to “The U. S. Consul at Sitka” and the “Governor of Alaska Ter- 
ritory.” Scidmore (E. R.), Alaska, 228. 
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Meanwhile, several interesting events in Alaska 
brought into high relief the deplorable neglect which 
the stepchild of the nation was suffering. Although 
the departure of the troops had been almost universally 
hailed with delight, their absence emboldened the na- 
tives in the vicinity of Sitka to threaten a serious out- 
break in 1878. Authorities differ as to the degree of 
danger involved; but it is certain that the forlorn 
settlers despaired of succor from the United States. 
The few Russians remaining considered petitioning the 
Czar, and the commander of a Russian war vessel ac- 
counted for his presence in Victoria harbor at this time 
by the claim that he was about to visit Sitka to inquire 
into the condition of his countrymen. Finally, the 
Sitkans appealed to the British, saying, “We have made 
application to our government for protection and aid 
and thus far it has taken no notice of our supplication.” 
Captain A’Court, of the British man-of-war Osprey, 
then at Victoria, with permission from the United 
States government, proceeded to Sitka to protect the 
inhabitants until the arrival of a United States vessel.®° 
Very soon thereafter the U. S. S. Jamestown was de- 
tailed to Alaska duty, with headquarters at Sitka; the — 
crisis, thus safely passed, marked the introduction of 
naval authority into Alaska and the division of power 
between the customs collector, M. D. Ball, and the 
captain of the United States naval vessel, L. A. Beard- 
slee. Henceforth, the navy, rather than the army, was 


59 The enemies of the collector of customs claimed he asked protection 
to increase the saleability of his Sitka mines. ; 

6° Brady MSS. “On Katleaans attempt at Sitka, 1879;” Beardslee (L. 
A.), “Report on the Operations of the Jamestown in connection with the In- 
dian Tribes,” 47C:1S., S. Ex. Doc. 71 (1989); Bancroft, 717-718; Alta 
Californian, Feb. 18, 1879; San Francisco Bulletin, Mar. 18, 1879; Sitka 
Alaskan, Feb. 12 and 19, 1898. The San Francisco Herald and the New 
York Times also concerned themselves with this affair. 
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to exercise responsibility. Soon there was a second 
experiment in provisional government. 

The arrival of the United States vessel was cordially 
welcomed on all sides.** Her commander was soon 
left alone at the helm of state by the temporary absence 
of Mr. Ball, and he found himself in the embarrassing 
position of arbitrator in all disputes, a function which 
it will be recalled Kinkead had found most costly. In 
order to relieve himself, as well as to establish a gov- 
ernment with the form of law rather than the odor of 
force, Captain Beardslee called a public meeting of 
Sitka citizens on July 9, 1879. The election on August 
1 of a chief magistrate, Collector Ball, and three coun- 
cilmen—a priest, a merchant, and a salmon canner — 
was the result. This “Provisional Government” lived 
but ten weeks, because it was inaugurated too speedily 
and the Sitkans of that era were by nature sadly de- 
ficient in public spirit. The miners at Silver Bay had 
not participated in the election and they refused to be 
taxed. Their superintendent, fearing taxation and 
piqued at the failure to consult him, did not encourage 
his men to aid the scheme, and persuaded others that 
the codperative plan would lead to the withdrawal of 
the Jamestown. After ten weeks, all the officers had 
resigned and a second meeting was held to start a new 
government. This time it was the merchants who 
stayed away, for fear of taxation and of the destruction 


61 Beardslee, op. Ccit., 28-29. The navy was better adapted to Alaska 
than the army because the only punishable offenses were in violation of laws 
regarding commerce, customs, and navigation, and Alaska had approximately 
25,000 miles of coast line from which evil-doers could choose for their 
operations. During the greater part of the five years under consideration, 
there was but one slow ship in Alaska waters, a fact which emphasized 
the unenforceability of existing law, as laid down by the U. S. Government. 
The ship stationed at Sitka carried a marine guard, one-half of which was 
sent ashore on police duty, with the commander as police magistrate. 
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of their illegal traffic in hootchinoo. The significance 
of this attempt at civil government lies in the reasons 
for its failure; “the government was not one the exist- 
ence or non-existence of which would attract atten- 
tion: 

The year following the crisis at Sitka was marked by 
the taking of the first census, a somewhat futile pro- 
cedure in view of the simultaneous gold rush into the 
vicinity of what later became Juneau.” The rush 
brought a stream of prospectors into southeast Alaska, 
and they soon reopened the agitation for laws of title, 
debt, probate, and general property ownership. The 
resourcefulness of the American prospector quickly 
showed itself in the vigorous organization (1881) of 
the gold region into the Harrisburg mining district, 
and the era of miners’ law commenced for Alaska. At 
this point the history of Alaska became more closely 
connected with that of the United States; and the af- 
fairs in Washington and in Sitka, thus far treated sep- 
arately, must for a time be considered together. 

During the second session of the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress the joint administration of Collector Ball and 
Captain Beardslee got into difficulties over the land 


62 Beardslee, op. cit., 21-24, 28. The sum available for the maintenance 
of law and order amounted to $6.00 per month, which proved inadequate to 
provide a police force of sufficient ability and courage. San Francisco Call, 
Aug. 18, 1879. 

63 This census, taken by Ivan Petroff, was in many ways a remarkable 
estimate. However, the agent whom Petroff appointed to do the Panhandle 
which was the most populous white district of the territory, made little 
effort to secure a count at Juneau and his work was so poor that he was 
refused payment; Gov. Rept., 1886 (2468). Petroff himself encountered a 
“general unwillingness on the part of men and firms engaged in business and 
various enterprises to respond to his inquiries;” p. 3 Rept. on Internal Com- 
merce. ‘The 1880 census gave Alaska a total population of 33,426, of whom 
430 were whites and 1,756 Creoles. ‘Two-thirds of the white population were 
given as Panhandle residents. The figures for the civilized population 
(white and Creole) may be safely considered as a minimum estimate. 
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question.” Mr. Ball had been making an unofficial 
record of all lands surveyed and entered by the set- 
tlers, some of which the men of the Jamestown believed 
should rightfully be reserved for drilling purposes. 
When the issue came before the cabinet at Washington, 
it was decided that the collector should leave the land 
alone. On news of this, the Sitkans assembled in pub- 
lic meeting and passed resolutions requesting Collector 
Ball to visit the capital and urge upon Congress ap- 
propriate legislation for Alaska. ‘They also sent to 
Secretary Sherman a petition asking that some one 
direct from Alaska be allowed to represent her needs 
in the legislation then under consideration, and he 
wired Mr. Ball to make the trip.” 

Arrived in Washington, the treasury official from 
Alaska found himself at a serious disadvantage, be- 
cause the sub-committee of the Senate Committee on 
Territories, appointed to consider the Butler resolution 
looking toward territorial government,” had been lis- 
tening to the testimony of Mr. Elliott.°’ As chairman 


64 Beardslee, of. cit., 28-32; Washington Star, Jan. 16, 1880; Puget Sound 
Argus, Feb. 5, 1880. Collector Ball was an ex-Confederate colonel with 
some Virginia influence. 

65 There were, in committee of reference, two land bills: §. zos52 and 
H. R. 3221, and six government bills: S. 7397; S. 1426; H. R. 4049; H. R. 
5633; H. R. 5522, and H. R. 5708. The Senate Committee on Territories 
also had had referred to it a resolution submitted by Mr. Butler (S. C.), in- 
structing that committee to “inquire into the expediency and propriety of 
providing a territorial government for the territory of Alaska” and to re- 
port by bill or otherwise. 46C:2S., Cong. Rec., p. 275, Jan. 12, 1880. Wash- 
ington National Republican, Feb. 2, 1880. 

66 Washington Star, Jan. 16, Feb. 19, Feb. 21, 1880; San Francisco Bul- 
letin, Feb. 4, 1880. 

67 During his residence at the seal islands, Mr. Elliott’s private affairs 
reached a crisis which caused an estrangement between him and some of 
the government representatives, and which drew him more closely toward 
the officials of the Alaska Commercial Company. This friendship, added 
to the fact that his estimate of Alaska policy was similar to that held by 
the officials of the company, gave much color.to the popular belief that he 
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of the sub-committee, Senator M. C. Butler, who had 
been a friend of Colonel Ball in the old Confederate 
days in Virginia, had expressed himself as favoring 
some form of government for the protection of life and 
property and the increase of immigration. But as the 
committee were unable to get before the Senate even the 
moderate local government bill they advocated,** Col- 
lector Ball must have felt that his testimony on the 
need for territorial government was wasted. Messrs. 
Elliott and Ball carried into the newspapers their con- 
troversy as to the fitness of southeast Alaska for terri- 
torial government and as to the merits of the Butler 
Bill. That measure did not find particular favor 
among those newspapers which commented upon it,” 
and the cabinet members themselves could arrive at no 
conclusion whereby they might fulfill the hope of Pres- 
ident Hayes that the obligations of the treaty and the 
necessities of the people would be satisfied.” 

Consequently the movement of 1880 became, appar- 
ently, a failure—no Alaska bill reaching the stage of 
discussion on the floor of the Senate or the House dur- 
ing the second or third sessions of the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress. 

In the meantime, Captain Beardslee had received 


had become one of their paid lobbyists—a thing for which actual documen- 
tary proof has not yet been found. The president of the company was 
said by some to favor a civil government for Sitka and Wrangell, which 
would have limited it to the southeast region of Alaska. The general public 
believed the company was opposed to all such movements, according to the 
press. 

68 This bill, §. 7426, provided that the legislative functions at the outset 
should be filled by the governor, surveyor-general, secretary, chief justice, 
and collector of customs acting together. 

°° Washington National Repudlican, Mat. 10, 12 and 13, 1880; Washing- 
ton Star, April 2, and June 4, 1880; the San Francisco Examiner was particu- 
larly critical of Elliott and the Bulletin of the same city took the opposite 
view. 

70 Third and fourth annual messages of Dec. 1, 1879, and Dec. 6, 1880. 
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instructions from his Department to refuse the requests 
of the settlers that he assume jurisdiction over land 
questions. From his own words, we are led to con- 
clude that he was happy to be succeeded by Captain 
Glass, in 1881, as he says that he was finding his duties 
irksome and his responsibilities great, “inasmuch as it 
was frequently necessary that acts should be performed 
by us which could not be justified by any law except the 
natural law by which might becomes right.’ ‘The 
régime of his successor was based on the same type of 
natural law, according to a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy to Captain Glass; for “‘in the absence of any 
legally constituted judicial tribunals” the latter was 
instructed to imprison offenders without trial for as 
long a time as in his judgment seemed necessary, al- 
though they had committed no crime “known to or 
created by any law in force in that Territory.” ” That 
the Secretary of the Navy was correct in thus placing 
the blame for Alaska’s ills upon Congress, did not at 
once appear to the settlers; but conditions in the Har- 
risburg mining district soon led them to act on that 
belief. 


First Non-Partisan Convention; Delegate Ball, 
I881-1882 


In 1881 the miners about Harrisburg were not af- 
flicted with that “general condition of apathy and leth- 
argy peculiar to Sitka.”" They were all trying to 


71 Beardslee, of. cit., p. 28. 

72 Letter of the Sec. of the Navy to Commander H. Glass, U. S. N., com- 
manding U. S. S. Jamestown, 47C:1S., H. Reft., 560, Exhibit (2066). This 
short report of seven pages, with S. Reft., 457 (2006) of the same session, 
comprises two of the earliest cogent discussions of Alaskan affairs as under- 
stood by members of Congress. 

73 Beardslee, op. cit., p. 28. 
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secure a share in the new gold discoveries, and found 
themselves in competition with some individuals in the 
navy, who were utilizing their superior equipment to 
secure some of the best claims. A dispute arose be- 
tween an officer and a miner involving the replotting 
of the town of Harrisburg, and martial law was pro- 
claimed. Feeling ran high; and, appropriately 
enough, the Fourth of July found a “largely attended” 
meeting organized and in session “for the purpose of 
taking some action toward the procurement of recog- 
nition and representation of this territory by the Unit- 
ed States government in the next Congress of the 
United States.” *° This meeting apportioned among 
the five settlements in southeast Alaska a total of eigh- 
teen delegates, and elected the five allotted to Harris- 
burg. Over the signatures of thirty of those present, 
it issued a call for a “convention to be held at Harris- 
burg on the arrival of the mail steamer in August.” 
The mail steamer moved at its own convenience but 
arrived about August 16, 1881, and accordingly fifteen 
delegates, five each from Sitka, Wrangell, and Harris- 
burg,” assembled at the appointed place as Alaska’s 
first territorial convention. With due heed for prece- 
dents they first went through the formalities of perfect- 
ing a permanent organization, and then adopted a me- 
morial to Congress and provided for the election of a 
delegate to present it. The delegate was to “represent 


74 a7C:18., Cong. Rec., p. 70, Dec. 12, 1881, placed the fault with the 
navy; the San Francisco Chronicle, May 25 and 26, 1881, blamed the fracas 
on “some British and Montana roughs.” 

75 This account of the first territorial convention is based upon 47C:1S., 
H. Rept., 560, 2 pts. (2066) except where additionally noted. 

76 San Francisco Bulletin, Aug. 26, 1881. W. B. Robertson, Jr., of Har- 
risburg, was chosen permanent chairman, and S. Hall Young, a missionary 
from Wrangell was made secretary. Gov. W. A. Newell, of Washington 
Territory was present and applauded the action of the convention. 
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the Territory of Alaska or that portion of it for which 
we ask a government;” and the memorial devoted itself 
to an exposition of Alaska’s deplorable lack of laws, 
her economic need for them, her lawful right to have 
them, and the value of Alaska to the United States.” 

The election of the delegate took place as planned, 
on September 5, creating considerable interest all over 
the part of Alaska concerned.” Collector Ball defeat- 
ed Major M. P. Berry, an ex-collector, by a majority 
of 236 votes out of 294. Convention, campaign and 
election were all conducted along non-partisan lines, 
and reflected the spirit of the times as set forth in the 
memorial. The deputy collector of customs certified 
to the election, under his hand and the customs seal, as 
there were no officials in the territory authorized to 
administer oaths except the customs officers. Thus 
equipped, the delegate-elect sallied forth to the Forty- 
seventh Congress. 

The fate of Alaska’s first elected delegate was en- 
trusted to the House Committee on Elections, when 
Representative H. F. Page (California) introduced ® 
on December 21, 1881, the petition of Mr. Ball for 
admission and the memorial of the Harrisburg Con- 
vention for legislation. Spinning out arguments upon 


77 A copy of the memorial was printed in H. Ret., 560, op. cit. It was 
also reproduced in the Valdez Prospector, Jan. 18, 1912. According to the 
Sitka Alaskan (July 17, 1886) the memorial bore the signatures of 304 
“voters” in southeast Alaska. 

78 The “Plan of Election” made the usual stipulations as to the qualifica- 
tions of voters and the precautions for a fair vote. As in more densely 
populated communities, provision was made for duplicate poll lists, secure 
ballot boxes, comparison of lists, and ballots on the close of the polls, cer- 
tification by canvassers, and purging the ballot box “if required;” v. also 
Alta Californian, Sept. 23, 1881. 

79 47C::18., Cong. Rec., p. 243. Representative Page also introduced the 
petition of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce for a revenue cutter 
and aids to Alaska navigation, zbid., p. 301. 
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Mr. Ball’s case entangled the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee in political theory. Everyone admitted “the 
inherent right of a people of a territory to be repre- 
sented” when the legal status of the territory had been 
established by some act of organization passed in Con- 
gress. But it was discovered that Alaska had never 
been organized. The question then was: had the peo- 
ple of an unorganized territory any inherent rights? 
The majority decided that they had not and that there- 
fore Mr. Ball had no legal status and must await an 
organization act to get it. However, the majority 
sympathized with the claims of the de facto delegate 
for expense funds and hoped the Committee on Terri- 
tories would hasten the organization of Alaska.* 

On the other hand, the memorialists had anticipated 
these objections, and had tried to meet them by a care- 
ful statement of their position in the memorial itself. 
They maintained that “the failure of Congress to pre- 
scribe the manner in which we acquire possession of an 
admitted right should not be held to invalidate our 
effort to possess it, made in compliance with the spirit 
of the law, in good faith, and by the best means at our 
disposal. ‘This would be to take advantage of a wrong 
in order to perpetuate it, and to deny not only a char- 
tered privilege, but also the natural right of the people 
in absence of the forms of law, to establish their will 
by original assertion.” * The minority of the House 
Committee on Elections appreciated the force of these 
arguments, found a precedent and legal opinions to 
give validity to the acts of the “original convention,” 
and submitted a resolution in favor of the seating of 
Mr. Ball. But as their resolution was overshadowed 


80 47C318., Cong. Rec., pp. 2343-2345; 47C:2S., H. Rept. 1988 on H. Res. 
366 for reimbursing Mr. Ball (2160). 
8147CuS., H. Rept. 560 (2066) wv. also ibid., pt. 2. 
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by the contrary opinions of the majority, the admission 
issue never obtained a fair field on the floor of the 
House, and Mr. Ball suffered a loss of status as well as 
of income at the hands of the Forty-seventh Congress.” 

Even if the doors of the House were closed to him, 
those of the committee rooms remained open; and he 
endeavored to make his influence felt by giving testi- 
mony upon all occasions and by controverting the influ- 
ence of Elliott and Petroff. Contrary to the expecta- 
tions of many, Senator J. F. Miller of California gave 
him no open opposition. Mr. Miller (ex-president of 
the Alaska Commercial Company) was not a member 
of the Committee on Territories and appears not to 
have testified before it at this time. Furthermore, it 
was he who. introduced the Harrisburg Memorial into 
the Senate, and also a resolution of the San Francisco 
Board of Trade favoring the extension of law,” for the 
ostensible purpose of securing a better field of activity 
for the enterprising merchants of that city. Mr. Mil- 
ler was believed to be willing to support any measure 
which would not disturb the vested interests. His sup- 
port was supposed to have been secured by an arrange- 
ment that territorial government would apply only to 
southeast Alaska and would take whichever of two 
forms he preferred, one providing a governor, judge, 
and delegate, the other, a governor, council, and dele- 
gate, with no other officers.” 

Two hundred and thirty-six people of southeast 
Alaska had voted for Mr. Ball in the belief that his 


82 A technicality disposed of the unanimous recommendation from the 
elections committee that Ball be paid $4,665. Alaska legislation was ham- 
pered by the efforts of Ball’s friends to secure recognition for him, 52C:1S., 
H. Misc. Doc. 340, pt. 7 (3020). 

88 47C:18., Cong. Rec. pp. 19, 53. 

84 Portland Oregonian, Aug. 9, 1881; San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 2, 
1881. 
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presence at the capital would further legislation for 
them. But on the face of things, he does not seem to 
have accomplished much, as no bill for Alaska relief 
was passed in the Forty-seventh Congress. ‘The record 
of the House during the Forty-first Congress in putting 
through one piece of legislation was not even equalled. 
However, the two Committees on the Territories, par- 
ticularly that of the Senate, in the hearings they con- 
ducted, in the bills they rejected, and in the substitutes 
they introduced, evinced a sense of responsibility which 
augured better for the future.” They, like the minor- 
ity of the House Committee on Elections, had lost some 
of their misconceptions as to “the character of the coun- 
try, and of the people now asking representation.” To 
them, such objections as were based upon the small 
number of inhabitants, remoteness of territory, and the 
expense of giving protection, were losing weight; for 
they did not think it ‘“‘a safe rule to measure the per- 
formance of national guarantees in affording protection 
of law to citizens by the number of people to be thus 
protected, but rather by the right of every single citi- 
zen, however remote or insignificant he may be, to that 
protection.” * 

Considering this unprecedented access of congres- 
sional wisdom on Alaska matters, it seems rather sur- 
prising that Congress was unable to set aside precedent 


85 The Senate Committee found S. 775? as introduced by Grover of Ore- 
gon unacceptable, because it provided no legislative department and united 
executive and judicial functions in one anomalous person. The substitute 
proposed by them aimed at “a faithful observance of treaty stipulations” 
and was remarkably liberal. Its text is given in 47C:1S., S. Rept. 457 
(2006). The Washington Post, of Feb. 13, 1882, alleged that the seal 
monopoly was opposed to this bill. The House Committee on Territories 
divided on the delegate but was unanimous for a limited form of civil gov- 
ernment. The bill advocated by them may be found in 47C:2S., Cong. Rec., 
pp. 2123-2124; v. also 47C:1S., H. Rept. 1106 (2068). 

86 V. S. Rept. 457 (2006) p. 2. 
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sufficiently to satisfy a few of the legislative needs 
peculiar to southeast Alaska. It is not at all surpris- 
ing, however, that both Senate and House considered 
the time unripe for a territorial legislature, although 
willing, in part, to accord representation through a del- 
egate to Congress.” The ostensible reasons for the 
failure of Alaska government in the House, as given 
in debate over a bill presented by Representative 
George of Oregon, were the census of 1880, the ex- 
pense, the question of the disposal of valuable lands, 
and the lack of time.** The real reason was of course 
the same as always, the lack of sufficient information 
and interest to pass legislation for a region which gave 
no congressman a constituency. It was remarkable 
that Representative George secured a support so large 
as to lack but two votes of suspending the rules to pass 
his bill.**° Alaska was thus destined to remain for a 
while longer a “mere piece of property of the United 
Sratess a. 


Organic Act of 1884, its Evolution 


Alaska was made little more than this by “the bill to 
provide a civil government for Alaska” (S. 753) 
which became a law in 1884, and which has received 
slight mercy at the hands of its commentators. It has 
been cited as a fair example of the deplorable lack of a 
sense of responsibility for taking the initiative in Amer- 
can legislation. ‘There is no better instance of the 


87 Party politics or geographical habitat did not divide the committee 
on Alaska questions at this period. The majority of the House Committee 
opposed to a delegate included Democrats and Republicans from various 
sections. 

88 47C:28., Cong. Rec., pp. 2123-2129, debate of Feb. 5, 1883, on H. R. 
5900. 

89 [bid., 160 aye, 86 no, 45 not voting, two-thirds vote being necessary. 

90 47C:1S., and Cong. Rec., p. 2344. 
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sluggishness of our national legislature when no strong 
interest or wide-spread public sentiment stirs it to ac- 
tion.” Asa unique example of territorial legislation 
the bill is appended entire at the end of this book,” but 
some of its features will here receive detailed attention 
because of their later significance. 

As finally passed, S. 753 was evolved from a com- 
posite of honest intentions, ignorance, stupidity, indif- 
ference, and quasi-expediency. The Senate debated it 
at some length on five consecutive days in January of 
1884; and on May 13 following the House adopted the 
measure precisely as it came to them, after about two 
hours desultory discussion. The question naturally 
arises as to why this particular Congress passed the 
Organic Act for Alaska. The reason given was a 
sense of duty to the Russians who had remained in 
Alaska and to the American citizens who had gone 
there to make money or to convert the Indians.** But 
there were other and more important reasons. 

The Senate debate on S. 753 showed considerable 
improvement over earlier conceptions of the actual 
conditions and resources in Alaska. The Harrisburg 
Memorial and Delegate Ball’s appeal for admission 
had helped in the general enlightenment, assisted by a 
reopening of the campaign against the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company “ and more particularly by the in- 
terest of western senators and others in the new gold 


91W. M. Brown, “The Tenth Decade of the United States,” Atlantic 
Monthly, June, 1905, xcv, 780. 

®2This Organic Act, together with those of the other territories of the 
United States, may be found in 56C:1S., S. Doc. 148 (3852). 

93 48C:18., debate on S. 753. 

94 Representative Henley (Cal.) was persistent in the introduction of 
resolutions for investigations. Some interpreted this activity as an early 
move to prevent a regranting of the lease when it should expire in 1890. 
Others with more imagination connected it with presidential aspirations on 
the part of Senator Miller, Los Angeles Times, Mar. 22, 1884. 
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mines on Douglas Island and the opposite mainland. 
Scientific expeditions had been sent to Alaska, and 
upon their return their reports were printed as docu- 
ments, thus performing a valuable service in opening 
up Alaska to mineral development, and such govern- 
mental institutions as accompany it. President Arthur 
had urged the application of an inexpensive form of 
government and the promotion of education and indus- 
try, as he was especially interested in the subject of gen- 
eral territorial administration.” The issue of Mor- 
monism in Utah also had induced in Congress a sort 
of territorial-mindedness. 

Nor was Alaska entirely unrepresented, as both Col- 
onel Ihrie and Sheldon Jackson were actively on the 
scene. Colonel Ihrie was a gentleman who had al- 
lowed himself to become sufficiently interested in the 
prospects of a northern railroad to accept the respon- 
sibility of residence in Washington on behalf of the 
Alaskans.” Sheldon Jackson was an ardent apostle of 
the Presbyterian Church in the mission and educational 
fields, who occupied a large place in Alaskan affairs at 
Washington for the next twenty years. His campaign 
for schools, which had attracted the attention of the 
Forty-seventh Congress acquired such momentum in 
the Forty-eighth * as to carry into the civil bill a clause 


95 First, second and third annual messages, of Dec. 6, 1881, Dec. 4, 1882, 
and Dec. 4, 1883. 

86 Los Angeles Times, Nov. 24, 1883; San Francisco Bulletin, Mar. 14, 
1884; Washington Star, Jan. 25, 1884. 

97 Twenty-seven petitions were introduced and Jackson’s “Report on 
Education in Alaska” was made a S. Ex. Doc. 30 (1986). An amendment 
to the appropriation bill for Alaskan education was urged. 47C:1S., Cong. 
Rec., Pp. 5747- 

98 Righty-six petitions, varying in origin from Arkansas to Wisconsin, 
were received, and Indian literature was deposited on senatorial desks. 
Wendell Philipps was one of those who introduced Jackson to members 
of Congress, San Francisco Bulletin, Feb. 6, 1884. 
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on education. Also, a few of his school enthusiasts 
expended some of their energies in petitioning for civil 
government; and it is undoubtedly true that the influ- 
ence of the Presbyterian Church, as exerted by Doctor 
Jackson acted upon Congress as a powerful lever to 
overcome its inertia.° At a later period, the same 
influence was used to retard political development. 

Obviously, by very slow stages the congressional 
mind was becoming accustomed to the idea of legisla- 
tion for Alaska; and when the weight of cumulative 
demand should become really irresistible, the irreduc- 
ible minimum of that demand would be acceded to and 
the duty thus disposed of." 

The easiest kind of bill to pass through the legisla- 
tive body of a democracy is one based on precedent. 
Certainly precedents were not lacking for the organ- 
ization of territories belonging to the United States. 
Westward expansion had furnished a plenty of pre- 
cedents. Why, then, did not Congress fashion the usual 
pattern of political garment for Alaska and allow her 
to grow into it? Congress expected this would event- 
ually be done, but for several reasons could not justify 
the doing of it in 1884. There was that annoying 
census, already challenged by all but those who made 
it; there was the Alaska Commercial Company, paying 
into the United States Treasury every year the sum of 


®9 According to Jackson’s biographer the bill was passed “chiefly through 
Doctor Jackson’s influence” and after a government was established under 
its terms, he assisted in “administering it,” Sheldon Jackson, Stewart (R. L.), 
345. John Eaton, for sixteen years Commissioner of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and a close associate of Jackson, stresses Jackson’s influence upon Sen- 
ator Harrison, in “Sheldon Jackson, Alaska’s Apostle and Pioneer,” Review 
of Reviews, xiii, 695. 

100 Tn their desperation, the miners wrote Senator Miller and others that 
“any kind of a bill that will give us a judiciary and a land system, even if 
everything else is thrown aside” would be better than to handicap legislation 
with any weight that would hazard success. 47C:1S., Cong. Rec., P. 4249. 
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$300,000 and hoping to continue doing so; there was 
the mining war raging over the gold lodes on Douglas 
Island and the opposite mainland; there were the 
rumors of other possible mines likely to cause conflict; 
there were the American prospectors, without legal 
weapons with which to repel the inroads of certain 
covetous Britishers; *” there were those Aleuts (a race 
allied to the Esquimaux) and Indians, who were dem- 
onstrated to have peculiar tendencies toward self-sup- 
port and enlightenment quite irreconcilable with ac- 
cepted Indian policy; there was the Russian govern- 
ment supplying the funds for the maintenance of 
schools in the Russian faith for the subjects of the 
United States; there were eight mission stations, with 
their adjacent properties, clamoring for a solid basis 
of law on which to build their efforts. All of these 
different kinds of people and things were now known 
to be in Alaska. No congressman ever planned that 
they should be; they simply happened. Here was the 
Forty-eighth Congress trying to grapple with these 
strange, unexpected realities and rumors. What could 
be more certain than the confusion of an Atlantic coast 
or Mississippi valley member of Congress faced with 
this problem? 

With care and trepidation the Senate Committee on 
Territories unanimously reported a compromise bill,” 
which “provided for the extension of such laws as we 
thought the few inhabitants, the scattered population 
of the Territory, needed.” ** They thought that they 
had devised a simple, temporary form of government 


101 These were individual Canadians who hoped to get themselves claims. 
Their government had not yet seriously questioned the boundary. 
102 Harrison’s S. 157 was made to embrace parts of Miller’s S. r¢8 and 


- Platt’s S. 72, and was largely based upon Representative George’s H. R. 


5900 of the previous Congress. 
108 48C:1S8., Cong. Rec., p. 531. 
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‘without meeting any constitutional stumps.” But 
after two days of constitutional debate, Chairman Har- 
rison of the Committee was “willing to confess upon 
the challenge of almost any senator here that all the 
provisions of the bill are inadequate. It is a mere 
shift; it is a mere expedient, it is a mere beginning in 
what we believe to be the right direction toward giving 
a civil government and education to Alaska. I hope 
more will follow but the committee in considering this 
matter adjudged what they believed to be the probable 
limit of the generosity of the Senate.” ** 

The Senate endeavored to maintain its record for 
“generosity,” but the “constitutional stumps’ inter- 
fered. The evolution of Alaska’s Organic Act of 1884 
followed the course outlined below. 

Could the territory be organized, with the regular 
county sub-divisions common to populous, or soon to 
be populated, areas? Clearly not-for it was as large 
as all the states east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio and contained only a debatable number of civil- 
ized persons, variously estimated from four hundred 
to fifteen hundred. Therefore, Alaska must remain 
an unorganized territory for a time. 

What parts of territorial organization could be 
adapted to Alaska if she had no counties? a legislature? 
a delegate? a regular tax system? Certainly none of 
these, for there was no machinery as yet devised to put 
such things into effect in unorganized regions. As 
regards taxation, a good American principle stood in 
the way — “‘as no legislature is given to the district we 
made no provision for the assessment and collection of 
taxes.” ** The bill presupposed the existence of prop- 


1047bid., p. 597, wherein Harrison defended the bill. 
105 48C:18., Cong. Rec., p. 564. 
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erty and its need for protection, but required no con- 
tribution for the service. 

Could Alaska have an executive officer? Economy 
would not justify Congress in omitting a governor, be- 
cause of the large annual income from the fur-seals, 
amounting in toto by this time to about fifty percent of 
the purchase price. The executive and judicial titles 
could not be combined in one person, because it would 
_ appear “very obviously objectionable.” Ifa governor 
were provided would there be any important duties 
for him to perform in an unorganized territory? There 
were practically none to give him, except that to which 
some legislators objected,’ that of a vague supervision 
over a seal industry two thousand miles removed from 
his seat of office and approachable only by the courtesy 
of the company to be investigated.*” ‘We have, there- 
fore, provided for the appointment of a governor.’”” 

The judicial functions remained to be provided for, 
and upon them the parliamentarians spent their ingen- 
uity. What laws should the judiciary enforcer The 
Oregon Code had been early applied in a minor mat- 
ter.°° Its provisions were more mature than those of 
Washington Territory, presumably, although none pro- 
fessed information as to their applicability, and a few 
feared embarrassing complications. Obviously, the 
easiest thing to do would be to impose the laws of Ore- 
gon, “as far as applicable” and then wait to see how 
they worked. Congress, not Oregon, could make such 


106 [bid., p. 4122. The framers of the bill did not even use the correct 
name of the Alaska Commercial Company -—thus requiring the governor to 
report on a company (the Alaska Seal and Fur Co.) which had neither 
existence nor any agreement with the United States to be violated. 

107 Jbid., p. 629. It was difficult to get transportation to the islands, 
except on a company vessel. 

108 48C:18., S. Rept. 3, on S. 153 (2173). 

109 Customs Act of July 27, 1868, Sect. 7 (15 Stat. L., 240). 
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future innovations as proved necessary.”° This scheme 
was adopted, One judge, a marshal, a district attor- 
ney, a clerk, four commissioners, and four deputy mar- 
shals, were provided to apply the laws of Oregon in 
Alaska. Lest this machinery prove inadequate for the 
bringing of law and order into the inhabited portions 
of a region covering 586,400 square miles, measuring 
2,400 miles in one dimension and 1,000 in the other, 
these officials were given a multiplicity of powers. The 
‘istrict court thus created would also comprise a cir- 
suit court," and appeals in criminal cases could be 
taken to the circuit court of Oregon, some 1,000 miles 
from Alaska’s capital.” 

What about land? Could settlers preémpt and 
could large tracts be granted out to equally large com- 
panies? Public favor was turning toward the “policy 
of keeping our entire unexpended public domain for 
the use of actual settlers, in tracts of moderate size.” ** 
Land abuses were attracting severe criticism and there 
were propositions before the Senate to repeal preémp- 
tion and timber culture acts. It was decided, there- 
fore, to wait until the Public Lands Committee could 
devise something better for Alaska.“* However, the 


110 48C:18., Cong. Rec., pp. 528-529. Chairman Harrison apprehended 
no “trouble in the practical administration of the question,” as the citizens 
would decide the applicability of the laws as cases under them came up for 
trial. He did not himself know about the Oregon Code. 

141 48C:1S., Cong. Rec., p. 530. This was no innovation in territorial ar- 
rangements. 

112 Tbid., pp. 657-658. The Alaska court system was thus established as 
“a single tribunal with many of the powers of a Federal and State court, 
having a more extensive territorial jurisdiction than any similar court in the 
U. S. but without the means of serving its processes or enforcing its de- 
crees. . . a legislative fungus without precedent or parallel in the history 
of American legislation.” s50C:1S., “Sec. of Int. Rept., 1887,” H. Ex. Doc. 1 
(2541) p. 65. 

118 48C:1S., 8. Rept. 3? (2173) p. 2. 

114 Cong. Rec., p. 529. The investigation authorized in Sect. 12 was 
expected to furnish information requisite for intelligent legislation. 
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mission stations were assured of six hundred and forty 
acres each * and the rights of Indians were nebulously 
reserved. 

Mining laws? “It was not thought by the Commit- 
tee that the extension of the mining laws could possibly 
absorb any great extent of territory in Alaska.” 
Representative Cassidy had had as many perhaps as 
fifty-eight convincing letters from men on the Pacific 
coast who desired to open mines if protection to prop- 
erty were assured *’ and other congressmen were cor- 
respondingly persuaded. But the legislators from 
western states explained that if the mining laws were 
to apply in Alaska there must be some machinery for 
their application, in even the most “skeleton govern- 
ment,” as this was said to be. With ready facility it 
was therefore arranged that, as this bill declared Alas- 
ka a judicial district, it should in the same breath de- 
clare Alaska a land district, with headquarters at Sitka. 
This place somebody bethought himself at the last 
moment to name as the capital. As the four commis- 
sioners were already apportioned to as many parts of 
Alaska for judicial purposes, they were also made ex- 
officio registers; the clerk became ex-officio receiver, 
and the marshal, surveyor-general. In order that this 
mining law should not be led too far astray from the 
theory of the bill that all land questions should be left 
open until the report provided for in Section 12 (a sav- 
ing grace) should be received, a further proviso was 
added — “Nothing in this act shall be construed to put 
in force in said district the general land laws of the 
United States.” *** In the same progressive and eco- 


115 Jbid., p. 628. 


116 [hid., p. 531. 
117 [bid., p. 4120. Prior to the Klondike craze, about a dozen and a 


half mining claims went to patent under this provision. 
118 48C:1S., Cong. Rec., p. 629. 
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nomical spirit, it was provided that the marshals should 
receive a fixed salary, instead of fees; although no one 
could state what compensation would be a fair return 
for the labors of a marshal in Alaska. . It was a reform 
advocated throughout the United States, and objections 
that Alaska was not the place to inaugurate it, were of 
no avail."® In this manner were mining laws applied 
to Alaska. Land laws permitting homesteads were 
awaited for nineteen years more.” 

How about liquor in a region known to be partially 
occupied by Indians? Section 1955 of the Revised 
Statutes had given the President the power “‘to restrict 
and regulate or to prohibit the importation and use of 
firearms, ammunition, and distilled spirits into and 
within the territory of Alaska.” The President had 
already acted to prohibit the importation of these 
things,” but the Treasury Department had declined 
jurisdiction over stills. Inasmuch as all authorities 
agreed upon the debauching effects of liquor upon the 
Alaskan Indian, and his peculiar facility in the art of 
home brewing, it was thought best to extend the presi- 
dential prerogative over the manufacture and sale as 
well. Although Alaska had never been declared “In- 
dian country” in the ordinary sense of the term, neither 
could it be regarded as an organized territory to which 
the constitutional restrictions as to uniformity of rev- 
enue might apply. Therefore it was considered possi- 
ble for liquor purposes to treat Alaska as “Indian 
country,” regardless of the whites there located; and 
the Organic Act changed the status of liquor in Alaska 
so as to prohibit it absolutely, “except for medicinal, 
mechanical, and scientific purposes,” and declared that 


119 Thid., pp. 636-637. 

120 Townsite and manufacturing applications were provided for in 1891, 
in a bill so framed as to benefit the commercial interests chiefly. 

121 Order of Feb. 8, 1870; 44C:18., H. Ex. Doc. 135 (1689). 
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“the President shall make such regulations as are neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this section.” The 
Revised Statutes and the Organic Act together put 
Alaskans between the devil and the deep blue sea. 

Schools? Some Senators questioned if the United 
States government possessed the constitutional right to 
establish them for children “without reference to race.” 
But if not the government, whor The Alaskans were 
in no way taxed, or granted the machinery for estab- 
lishing schools. ‘The white settlers were not asking for 
schools very vociferously, but.it was supposed that their 
children might stand in need of education for the pur- 
poses of citizenship. ‘The natives had been represent- 
ed to Congress as crying out for education. After 
some debate as to the relative accountability of a Com- 
missioner of Education and a Secretary of the Interior, 
in respect to natives who were not typical Indians, the 
latter official was given the power to establish such 
schools as he saw fit, provided he spent no more than 
$25,000 in doing it.” 

Every one of the above propositions had raised the 
constitutional question in the minds of certain Demo- 
cratic senators, who reminded Congress that it had 
been recently concluded that the Constitution applied 
to territories only when Congress expressly so stipu- 
lated. Congress could not let it “go out to those peo- 
ple that they have a territorial government, like other 
territories of the Union, an idea that may lead to very 
great confusion there, because they are not as well 
adapted to the consideration of our laws as people who 
have been longer accustomed to them.”*”* This 
change of attitude was shown in the last amendments 


to the bill. 


122 7, Sect. 13 of the Act. 
123 48C:1S., Cong. Rec., p. 660. 
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As the bill provided neither delegate, legislature, 
constitutional oath, nor taxation —in short as many of 
the territorial mandates of title 23 Revised Statutes 
were violated by this bill—it could pass muster only 
if the Constitution did not apply.”* ‘The only way to 
settle the issue was to put Alaska in a classification by 
herself. Instead of denominating her as “territory 
hereafter to be organized” or as organized by this bill, 
in the manner suggested by Senator Garland early in 
the debate, the very word territory was expressly 
changed to district, “as the geographical subdivision 
is called throughout the bill a civil district.”** An 
express provision was inserted, that “‘there shall be no 
legislative assembly in said district nor shall any dele- 
gate in Congress be sent therefrom.” ‘The Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States were not extended as 
provided in the customary territorial acts. Instead, 
“only those laws not locally inapplicable nor inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this Act” were carried into 
Alaska. Similarly, the federal officials there could 
not with consistency be required to take an oath to 
support the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
This bill administered “the oaths required by law.” 
Chairman Harrison admitted this was sui generis leg- 
islation, but further expressed the belief that this sim- 
ple and inexpensive form of government would bring 
every resident of the territory and every home there 
established “reasonable protection of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” ** In’ reality, new troubles 
were in store for the “geographical subdivision.” 


124 Originally, the bill made no mention of U. S. laws on the ground 
that Sec. 1891 Rev. Stat. provided that the Constitution enters into organ- 
ized territory and territory that shall be organized. 

125'The proposed change was not made in the last part of the bill. 

126 48C:18., Cong. Rec., p. 594. 


The Organic Act as Interpreted by 
the Governors 
Governor Kinkead: 1884-1885 


From the outset, Alaska has served political pur- 
poses in a variety of ways. In 1884, she became a po- 
litical preserve for the payment of small debts owed by 
big politicians to little ones. In this rdle, at which 
her people were destined to protest with rising voice, 
Alaska experienced the maladministrations of various 
appointees. Few of these were endowed with that un- 
derstanding of conditions in the district which should 
have been a basic qualification for their offices; many | 
of them were seeking solace for uncomplimentary elec- 
tion returns; and all who could afford it acquired the 
habit of lightening their none too arduous duties in 
Alaska by prolonged visits to the city of Washington. 
Not until the beginning of the twentieth century were 
the lesser offices acknowledged to be the rightful prop- 
erty of Alaska henchmen; and even thereafter the 
juiciest plums usually fell into the mouths of the faith- 
ful who lived outside of Alaska.” 

The disposition of the patronage in 1884 fairly indi- 
cated the trend. Naturally, it was the western sena- 
tors who had the ‘“‘courtesy” to fill the offices created 
by the Organic Act. California named the judge, 
Ward McAllister, the most important official, through 


127 The exceptions to this classification will be noted where important. 
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Attorney-General Brewster in tilt with Senators Bowen 
of California and Dolph of Oregon.** Nevada named 
the governor, John Kinkead, through Senator Jones, a 
partner in the Treadwell Mining Company.™ Cali- 
fornia named the marshal, M.-C. Hillyer, and one of 
the commissioners, C. Seeber, through Senator Miller, 
ex-president of the Alaska Commercial Company.” 
President Arthur made but one personal appointment, 
that of a Pennsylvanian, G. P. Ihrie, as a commissioner. 
The only resident of Alaska to receive a place was J. 
G. Brady, as commissioner, through Sheldon Jackson 
of the Presbyterian missionary group. 

Any illusions which these recipients of political 
favors may have entertained as to the effectiveness of 
that government which the Act of 1884 commissioned 
them to inaugurate, were speedily and rudely dis- 
pelled. The incoming government, as personified in 
servants of the Departments of Justice and the Interior, 
found its relations with the former de facto government 
of the Treasury and Navy decidedly strained, because 
the Organic Act gave the former all the responsibility 
for good order and left in the possession of the latter 
what instruments existed for maintaining it. For ex- 
ample, Judge McAllister could not persuade Com- 
mander Nichols to continue incarcerating civil and 
criminal offenders, such as bootleggers and murderers, 
in the “brig” at Navy expense. Marshal Hillyer 


128 San Francisco Bulletin, July 30, 1884. 

129 Scidmore (E. R.), “Alaska’s Mining Regions,” Harpers’ Weekly, xxxvi, 
1892, p. 467. 

180 These were popularly understood to be appointed as guardians of 
the company’s interests, in spite of the fact that those interests were located 
to the northwest, out of reach of Alaskan officialdom as ensconced in the 
southeast. 

181 Nichols felt that if the new government could not get buildings or sub- 
sistence of its own, it should “allow the business to revert to its former very 
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found himself the unhappy custodian of an insane man 
whom he was expected to deposit miraculously in an 
asylum fifteen hundred miles distant without incurring 
any such obligations as traveling expenses.” As for 
Commissioner Ihrie, he was not so enamored of his 
new honors as to have any hesitation about promptly 
asking Congress to repay him for the expense incurred 
in reaching Sitka, which it must be admitted is no 
less than four thousand miles from Pennsylvania. 

The disheartening effect of the office-holding in 
Alaska was such that the governor, the judge, and 
several others, were shortly found taking refuge in 
Washington, leaving the territory to its former device 
of running itself.“* ‘That these desertions were but a 
part of the general scheme to run the territory for the 
exclusive interest of the Alaska Commercial Company, 
was freely claimed by a number of newspapers, and 
was made the basis of a memorial from the Oregon leg- 
islature to Congress, asking that there be no regrant of 
the company’s charter.** Such a charge, however, 
would be extremely difficult to prove. It was some- 
what absurd anyway, in light of the fact that the new 
officials whom the government had sent north had no 
control over the parts of Alaska in which the company 
was operating.” The only officialdom of interest to 


peaceful state . . . when there was no government beyond that exer- 
cised by the common sense of the senior naval officer,” v. 48C:2S., H. Ex. 
Docs. 189, 227 (2303) and 249, 250 (2304); v. also Hallock (Chas.), Our 
New Alaska, 188. 

132 During the first year none of the civil appropriations reached the 
hands of the ex-officio treasurer, and disbursements were therefore made 
by the customs collector. 

133 Savannah (Ga.) News, April 9, 1885; San Francisco Alta Californian, 
Jan. 12, 1885; N. Y. Herald, Feb. 4, 1885. 

134. N, Y. Herald, Feb. 4, 1885; San Francisco Bulletin, Feb. 11 and 18, 
1885. 

135 Except at Unalaska. 
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the Alaska Commercial Company was that at Wash- 
ington. Quite apart from the ramifications of the much- 
talked-of corporation, the Organic Act was an instru- 
ment inviting criticism by the government officials 
serving under it. 

Four governors were sent to Alaska between the pas- 
sage of the act in 1884 and the era of supplemental 
legislation ushered in by the Klondike in 1897. In 
legal status they were all alike, executives in name but 
not in fact. In practice they differed, according as 
each stretched his powers to cope with changing condi- 
tions. The first governor, J. H. Kinkead, who had en- 
joyed something of a career as classmate of John Sher- 
man, treasurer of Nevada Territory and Republican 
governor of the state of the same name, did not think it 
worth while to test his powers by any lengthened stay 
in Alaska. His one gubernatorial accomplishment 
was his report, submitted in compliance with the law, 
on October 1, 1884, after a residence in the district of 
twenty-six days. Those eight and one-half pages 
struck the keynote for much that was to be written by 
subsequent governors; their author demonstrated Alas- 
ka’s need for “substantial aid” and “supplemental leg- 
islation” by describing her dire plight without either. 
He might have added that, up to 1884, Alaska was 
managed far better by the Russians than by the United 
States. As Kinkead tersely put it: “The immense ex- 
tent of country to be supervised, the varied, complex, 
and to some extent conflicting interests to be brought 
under control, necessitate substantial aid from the 
home government.” *** Therefore he ventured a few 
“remarks and suggestions.” 


186 Gov, Rept., 1884 (2287) p. 6. This administration was personally 
unfortunate. The governor broke his arm and had a paralytic stroke, and 
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Primarily, successful government of Alaska entailed 
the solution of her geographical problems. Here was 
a variegated area covering 369,539,600 acres, extending 
along 26,000 miles of coast, with differences in latitude 
of sixteen and two-thirds degrees and longitude of 
fifty-seven and one-third; with interior resources only 
beginning to be guessed at, and with a scattering popu- 
lation of approximately 25,000 Indians, 5,000 civilized 
Creoles (Russian halfbreeds) and 1,000 white men; 
all of whom were supposed to be ruled as a unit. If 
there were to be justice in administration and litigation 
a mail service must be established.** If the governor 
were to report on the region and supervise it, a boat 
must be provided to carry him along the coast. If he 
or anyone else were to travel in safety, lighthouses must 
be built and channels charted.** If the prospectors 
- were to have their disputes settled according to law, 
commissioners must be provided nearer than one thous- 
and miles from the seat of trouble. 

In the second place, there were racial problems. If 
the government were to exercise any jurisdiction over 
the Indians, and other natives, it “must support the 
effort to Christianize, enlighten, and educate them.” 
If the Creoles were “to regain the degree of advance- 
ment to which the Russian occupation had raised 
them,” their status as civilized, Christian beings must 


the district attorney became so joyful on a visit to California that he fell 
from a railway train and lost his life. Hallock (Chas.), Our New Alaska, 
188-189. 

137 For example, Unalaska, on the Aleutian Islands, which was thought 
important enough to get a commissioner and deputy marshal, had no other 
communication with Sitka than by San Francisco, a journey of 6,000 miles 
consuming six months. Regular mail service with the Aleutians was not 
established until 1891. 

188 Alaska got her first lighthouses in 1902 on Frederick Sound and Lynn 
Canal. A beacon was established at Sitka in 1895. 
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be recognized. If the extensive, illicit traffic in rum 
was to cease working havoc with both natives and 
Creoles, revenue cutters must do yeoman’s service along 
Alaska’s devious waterways, and the power to grant 
permits for importation must rest in hands nearer than 
San Francisco.’ If the gold discoveries in the British 
Columbia hinterland were not to cause international 
complications, the Alaska highways to that interior 
must be jointly surveyed at once by the British and 
American governments.” 

In the third place there was the problem of main- 
taining civilized institutions for the few white resi- 
dents of Alaska, a problem complicated by the absence 
of both representation and taxation. Kinkead could 
“see no good reason why saloonkeepers, merchants, 
traders, and others, should not contribute their mite in 
the way of license or taxation to the support of a gov- 
ernment that gives them protection and security.” He 
thought that the Organic Act properly prohibited a 
legislative body, but that some form of legal authority 
should be authorized to collect taxes. Above all, if 
the Alaska government were to lose the stigma of being 
a farce, bestowed on it by British and Americans alike, 
its officials must have a code of laws to enforce and in- 
structions from the departments at Washington as to 
how to enforce them. 


Governor Swineford: 1885-1889 


In 1885 Kinkead was succeeded by a militant Dem- 
ocrat who was the most interesting political character 


189 At this time the deputy internal revenue collector was equipped with 
one row-boat for the enforcement of law along 3,000 miles of coast. 

140 The first dispute between the United States and Great Britain re- 
garding the boundary began in 1886, at which time Mr. Gordon of the Cana- 
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in Alaska during the next twelve years. Although 
doubtless exceeded in political influence by the gen- 
eral agent for education, he stamped his impress in- 
delibly upon the pioneers of southeast Alaska. Pres- 
ident Cleveland made A. P. Swineford governor, be- 
cause the latter was a sufficiently important editor and 
office-holder in Michigan to secure the indorsement 
of his entire state delegation for the office, which at- 
tracted Swineford and for which there was not a great 
deal of competition.** What opposition there was to 
the Swineford appointment increased with the vigor 
of his administration, so that the end of his term left 
him with a generous supply of opponents in Alaska as 
well as Washington. 

Confronted with the conditions described by Kin- 
kead, Governor Swineford fought strenuously to ex- 
plain and cope with them. To his mind the explana- 
tion lay in the persistent and organized misrepresen- 
tation of Alaska, which he charged first to the Alaska 
Commercial Company and later to the fishing inter- 
ests.“? To cope with the deterrent conditions it would 


dian Parliament repeatedly drew attention to it. In that year the British 
government was “prepared to take part in a preliminary investigation” for 
which the United States failed to make an appropriation. 49C:1S., S. Ex. 
Doc. 142 (2340) and Washington Star, Oct. 2, 1886. 

141 Current comment on the reasons for this appointment may be found 
in San Francisco Bulletin, Nov. 2, 1887; Cleveland (Cynthia E.), See Saw. 
It was described’ in retrospect in Juneau Dispatch, Dec. 14, 1904. Other 
aspects of the patronage fight were given in San Francisco Argonaut, Feb. 
13, 1886; N. Y. World, Mar. 1, 1886; and San Francisco Chronicle, July 6, 
1887. For seventeen years Swineford was editor of the Marquette Mining 
Journal; he was also connected with the Detroit Free Press, for which he 
wrote a series of articles on Alaska. He had considerable experience as an 
employe of the federal government in land opening cases, notably some rising 
out of the trouble with the Cherokees. 

142 Swineford’s attacks upon these interests in his reports led to strong 
counter attacks upon him by much of the San Francisco press, and an inves- 
tigation by the H. Com. on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. The committee 
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be necessary to establish self-government, which would 
mean a delegate in Washington and a legislature in 
Alaska. The framework of government and organ- 
ization behind that legislature would be as simple as 
the pioneer conditions of the territory demanded. As 
governor, Swineford filled his reports with his strong- 
est arguments for territorial government. As subse- 
quent editor of various Alaska papers he carried on his 
campaign to his death, which occurred in 1909. He 
cited the treaty pledge, territorial precedents, the 
special fitness of Alaska’s pioneers and their increase 
in numbers,“* Alaska commerce, federal economy, the 
Statutes at Large,*** and the remoteness of the territory 
from Washington, all to show that territorial govern- 
ment was the only legal, justifiable, and appropriate 
form of government for Alaska. Sometimes he sug- 
gested a temporary compromise, such as detailing the 
governor or some other official for attendance upon 
Congress, or creating a legislative council in place of 
a legislature; **° but generally he advocated “full” ter- 
ritorial government. Swineford was convinced that it 
was withheld only because of ‘deep-seated and unjust 
prejudice” against which he struggled perpetually and 
ineffectually. 

Some well-informed persons believed that Swine- 
ford underestimated the physical and economic difficul- 


issued a report exonerating the company; v. 50C:2S., H. Rept. 3883 (2674). 
and S. Ex. Doc. 74 (2611). Chas, Hallock is alleged to have written Our 
New Alaska to vindicate Swineford. 

143Jn his report for 1886 Swineford estimated the civilized population 
at 8,372 and conclusively demonstrated the inconsistencies of the tenth cen- 
sus which set the figure at 4,331. Its takers described it as something in the 
nature of a reconnaissance, being “a partial enumeration supplemented by 
close and careful estimates for the remainder.” 

144 Sect. 1862, giving every territory the right to send a delegate. 

145 Cf. 47C:18., S. Rept. 457 (2006). 
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ties which must be overcome before self-government 
could thrive in Alaska. In answer to them he argued 
that territorial government was not only politically — 
right but economically expedient, because it would 
conquer the obstacles automatically, by bringing in- 
creased population, intercommunication, and develop- 
ment of resources. All these things were conspicuous 
by their absence under the Alaska régime as he knew 
it, where the executive was a farce,” land titles were 
practically unknown,’ and mail facilities totally in- 
adequate.’** He wished Congress to build an arch of 
Alaska prosperity, of which the keystone should be 
territorial government, upheld on the one hand by land 
title, and on the other by intercommunication: 
Swineford foresaw the decline of furs as Alaska 
producers of wealth, and the subsequent rise of gold, 
minerals, and lumber. But he prophesied that the 
outflowing profits would accrue neither to the national 
government nor to the territory unless transportation 
and land titles opened these industries to persons of 
moderate means in addition to those of immense wealth. 
Already the fisheries were closed to the poor man; 
only the rich could afford to exploit them, and they 
used seasonal laborers whom they brought from the 
states, took back to the states, and paid in the states, 
from the profits of an industry wholly untroubled by 
taxation in Alaska or other enforced contribution to 


146 The governor’s powers were practically limited to the appointment of 
notaries whose jurisdiction he could not delimit; nor could he hold by court 
processes the offenders against the law which he was supposed to enforce if 
he could find out what it was. 

147 The only fee simple titles were held to twenty small lots in Sitka and 
one in St. Paul, title to which vested before 1867. Gov. Rept., 1887 (2541). 

148 There were no roads or government trails. Swineford urged that 
communication be established by regular subsidized mail steamers. Gov. 


Rept., 1885 (2379). 
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her welfare.’ Even mining must fail to bring a per- 
manent population as long as the timber could not be 
utilized, the coal mined, or the land legally acquired. 

Mining of coal was a particularly sore point with 
Swineford. He predicted that coal mining was “des- 
tined to become one of the most important of Alaska’s 
great industries,” but his experience in the Cook Inlet 
region *° convinced him that the Alaska Commercial 
Company was purposely pessimistic on the proposition, 
and increased his antipathy for the seal people. Fur- 
thermore, he believed ** that the company had reduced 
the Creoles and natives of the interior to a species of 
serfdom, by paying them too little for their furs and 
charging too much for food and clothing. He de- 
clared that the attitude of the company toward pros- 
pectors and any influx of population which might fol- 
low them was inimical. In short, the seal lease under 
which they operated, said he, was inherently bad and 
should never have been granted.*” 

In addition to his activity concerning these political 
and industrial features of Alaska life, Swineford be- 
stirred himself on behalf of the natives. He advocated 
a hospital for them and the further development of 


149 The first cannery was established in 1879. In 1888 there were seven- 
teen salmon canneries and as many fish salteries. Gov. Rept., 1888 (2638). 

150 His estimate was based upon a visit to the locality in 1888, in com- 
pany with Chief Engineer John Lowe, vu. s. N. After his visit, the Alaska 
Commercial Company and the Southern Pacific both investigated the coal. 
Sitka Alaskan, Feb. 16, 1901. ’ 

151 Swineford’s personal knowledge of the territory was then limited al- 
most entirely to those parts in which the company did not operate. 

152 Tt is not the object of this book to prove these charges one way or the 
other. They were detailed in the reports for 1887 and 1888 and led to no 
practical result unless the assignment of the lease may be so termed, in that 
it went to an affiliated company, rather than the old one, in 1890. Elliott 
was joined in his counter-defense of the company by George P. Tingle, 
special treasury agent at the seal islands and later general manager of an 
auxiliary concern called the North American Commercial Company. Ac- 
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the institution known as the native police. He re- 
minded the Department that displacement of the naval 
by the civil authority had left more than two-thirds of 
Alaska’s area out of the reach of government officials, 
and that consequently he should not be held responsible 
for the conduct of natives at inaccessible settlements. 
For the good order of all natives, as well as that of the 
whites, Swineford consistently urged the substitution of 
a rigid license law for the dead letter of prohibition 
then on the statute books.“* But in spite of the pro- 
testations of Alaska’s second governor against these 
grotesque features of Alaskan administration, they, and 
many others, long continued unchanged. 


Governor Knapp: 1889-1893 


Taken together, the one report from Kinkead and 
the four from Swineford mentioned most of the seri- 
ous obstacles to progress prior to 1897. Governor Ly- 
man E. Knapp (1889-1893) and Governor James 
Sheakley (1893-1897) were scarcely in a position to 
do more than amplify such recommendations of their 
predecessors as appealed to them. An analysis of their 
reports shows that although they followed Swineford 
in point of fact as to the nature of their offices and at- 
tendant disabilities, they did not altogether follow 
him in point of theory. Knapp said he expressed the 


cording to the Sitka Alaskan of Aug. 8, Oct. 10, 1891, and Jan. 9, 1892, the 
policy of this interest changed when it entered the canning field, from one 
of opposition to encouragement of immigration, on account of the seasonal 
labor needs of salmon canning. Formerly, it was alleged, the company had 
turned so cold a shoulder to would-be Icelandic immigrants that they had 
gone to settle in Canada instead of Alaska. 

153In the vicinity of Sitka, the pride of the native chieftains in a blue 
uniform was successfully and economically capitalized for police purposes. 

154 The governor’s convivial tendencies gave his enemies an easy ground 
for attack on this point. 
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belief of “all thinking people’ when he advocated 
“some sort of representation” in Congress; but he felt 
that existing conditions would not warrant him in ad- 
vocating territorial government, because “an election 
would be a farce of the most ludicrous character.” He 
favored the plan of giving the governor the “duties and 
privileges” of a delegate. His reports mention the 
petition of certain eminently respectable Juneau citi- 
zens for a southeast Alaska election call, and his rejec- 
tion of the project as illegal and inexpedient, inasmuch 
as Congress had not yet specified the qualifications for 
citizenship and suffrage. Knapp saw more immediate 
need for elections in the municipalities than in the ter- 
ritory at large, and suggested congressional legisla- 
tion to this end. 

For the enlightenment and guidance of Congress he 
politely recommended a code commission: 


If no general revision of the political conditions 
of the territory [is] thought advisable, I would ad- 
vise the preparation of a few laws adapted to our 
peculiar conditions. To save time a commission 
consisting, in part at least, of gentlemen acquainted 
with the country and its needs might be selected to 
prepare a short code of special laws.’ 


This commission was not appointed, and a code was 
not formulated until 1898-1900. 

As time passed without relief, Knapp urged for 
Alaska the adoption of the District of Columbia pat- 


155 Prior to 1912, almost every session of Congress found the governor 
present as a lobbyist. From 1906-1912 his presence together with that of 
the regularly elected delegate, often brought sharp differences into the legis- 
lative discussion. 

156 Jn the interior, prospectors had already established eight successful 
mining districts, in accordance with Sec. 2324, Rev. Stat., which the Act of 
1884 had made applicable to them. 

157 Gov. Rept., 1890 (2842). 
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tern of special congressional committees and a local 
commission for the regulation of affairs — presumably 
to define permissible violations of Alaska law. An 
interesting change had taken place in his attitude to- 
ward Congress. In his first report, after a four 
months’ residence, he indignantly rejected the notion 
that “there is any lack of intelligent interest in this 
outlying province on the part of Congress.” In his 
third, after a two years’ stay, he declared that “never 
a word or syllable, not even of inquiry into the neces- 
sity for legislation, has been heard in the halls of the 
national legislature.” Although Knapp’s statement on 
this point was incorrect, he had become convinced that 
“in the apparent estimation of the legislative mind the 
lives and property rights of human beings are held of 
importance in the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distance” and he was then willing to enumerate all the 
popular suggestions for a remedy, including those of 
which he scarcely approved. His own faith rested in 
a code, but his report for 1891 also mentioned full 
territorial government, amendment of the Organic Act, 
and a temporary local governing commission having 
the power to make minor regulations with the force 
of law. 
Governor Sheakley: 1893-1897 


The appointment of James Sheakley temporarily 
put a stop to the gubernatorial complaints. The rea- 
sons for this gentleman’s equipoise are not clear, es- 
pecially in the light of the fact that he had been an 
official in Alaska for five years,’ and might therefore 


158 Mr, Sheakley, once a “forty-niner,” had later qualified as a deserving 
Democrat, in which capacity he represented a Pennsylvania district during 
the 44th Congress, held a commissionership at Wrangell, Alaska, 1887-1892, 
and engaged actively in the Pennsylvania campaign of that year. Captain 
Carroll also was a candidate, backed by his employers, the Pacific Coast 
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be supposed to have grown to share in the local feel- 
ing. Each of his very brief reports is marked by a 
tendency toward optimism foreign to his predecessors. 
For example, where they had been inclined to point out 
vigorously the faults of the educational system, Sheak- 
ley, whose appointment was partly due to Jackson, 
opined that “every dollar that has been appropriated 
by Congress for education of children in Alaska has 
been carefully and judiciously disbursed. Even af- 
ter he admitted that the white population had increased 
to nine thousand in 1896, he was still so well pleased 
with its exemplary character “® and general resource- 
fulness that he made his suggestions regarding admin- 
istration of affairs rather perfunctory. He did, how- 
ever, appreciate the anomalous situation sufficiently to 
advocate municipal incorporations, and a code com- 
mission. He grew certain that only a commission 
could formulate amendments to the Act of 1884, be- 
cause several bills of such character had been intro- 
duced in Congress that “had they become laws, our 
last condition would have been worse than our first.” *** 
He also showed insight in his comments upon his own 
futile and disconcerting attempts to enforce prohibi- 
tion. He declared that Alaska’s ineffectual prohibi- 


S. S. Co., which was controlled by Sen. G. C. Perkins, and represented 
by the California delegation. Jackson prevented the reappointment of Swine- 
ford, who had considerable support at Sitka and Juneau and who received 
instead a place as inspector at the Washington (D. C.) land office. This 
he soon renounced to return to Alaska. Many Alaskans thought the Sheakley 
appointment broke the precedent of “carpetbag” rule. V. Sitka Alaskan, 
Dec. 10, 17, 24, 31, of 1892, and June 24, 1893; Ashland (Wis.) News, Nov. 
27, 1892; Seattle Post-Intelligencer (hereafter cited as Seattle P.-I.) Jan. 
6 and June 12, 1893. 

159 He took such interest in the Training School at Sitka as to provide a 
scholarship there. Sitka North Star, May, 1895. 

160 Others held an opposite opinion, particularly regarding the newcomers. 

161 Gov, Rept., 1893? (3211). 
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tion begat in a large class of citizens a disregard for 
law and an unwillingness to aid the civil authorities; 
“being against the government in this matter they are 
almost unknowingly against it in others; and a desire 
to get even often outweighs all other considerations.” * 

Nor was Sheakley alone in his discomfort. Like 
the governors, most other officials found their legal 
position untenable at the outset and increasingly pre- 
posterous with each year of service and every attempt 
to meet the situation. The longer an incumbent re- 
mained the harder became his lot. The officials were 
no less human than the frontiersmen with whom they 
dealt, and they shared with them that urge for im- 
mediacy which accelerates the course of events in a 
new country. Thanks to the section of the Organic 
Act which applied the United States mining laws, 
they were faced with the problem of administering 
laws for a population which was slowly increasing in 
numbers and in desire to penetrate the interior. As 
the prospectors found a given locality unproductive, 
they wandered about, ever hopeful, to new ones, estab- 
lishing a migratory residence over an immense area.” 
It was in the attempt to meet the demands ‘of these 
mushroom communities common to a mining frontier 
that executive ingenuity led far beyond the confines of 
the Organic Act. The following are some of the most ' 
important of the illegal policies which circumstances 
forced the governors to adopt. 

Of the Alaska communities, towns, and villages, 
which had by Sheakley’s time multiplied to about three 


162 Gov. Rept., 1896 (3490). 

163 A large element of Alaska’s white population was coming to consist 
of these prospectors, who lived in thé territory a long time without settling 
in a permanent community. Their extensive travel made them as widely 
acquainted with each other as with the territory. 
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hundred, some were as far as three thousand miles 
from the nearest commissioner, that is, the individual 
who acted as probate judge, constable, justice of the 
peace, and notary public. The governors therefore 
assumed the right to appoint deputy commissioners 
who should administer oaths, take testimony, punish 
breaches of the peace, and hold criminals for trial. 
These deputies performed their numerous functions 
only so long as they were willing to serve without pay, 
except for gratuities, and only so far as the people in 
their districts cared torespect their assumed authority. 
Warrants for the arrest of serious offenders were often, 
for lack of transportation, left unserved, and as the 
governors lacked the power to pardon they granted 
reprieves instead.’ ‘These same communities, as well 
as the itinerant prospectors, stood in great need of wood 
for their immediate use. . The law strictly interpreted 
forbade the cutting of so much as a walking stick, or the 
gathering of enough wood to boil coffee. But the 
Commissioner of Public Lands decided that, so far as 
timber laws were concerned, the inalienability of the 
public lands should not prevent the use of wood for 
domestic purposes. So sawmills were allowed in 
Alaska, some of them operated by government offi- 
cials,°° and only exported lumber was seized. 

The greatest number and variety of law violations 
had to do with the importation, manufacture, and sale 
of liquor, in which the officials and the general public 
persistently engaged, to such an extent as to influence 


164The seaboard commissioners exerted more authority than those of the 
interior, where the “miners’ meeting” adjusted things equitably. 

165 7. Appendix, Organic Act, Sec. 2. 

166 U. §. Commissioner Brady conducted a sawmill at Sitka undisturbed 
by the government until 1891, when a $500 suit against him resulted in a 
verdict of $1.00 damages. 
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sentiment on every public issue. The industry had 
comparatively smooth sailing when the governor and 
collector of the port were able to agree as to the rela- 
tive enforceability of the Organic Act and the Execu- 
tive Orders. At all other times there was friction of 
an irritating sort. 


The Organic Act as Interpreted by 
the Pioneers 


Causes of Friction 


Public feeling in Alaska, during the period between 
the passage of the Act of 1884 and the Klondike rush 
of 1897, was articulate in the southeastern section only. 
There, an infant press, cradled in Sitka and Juneau, 
shouted lustily of those events which interested the set- 
tlers of the region. By a study of such Alaska news- 
papers as survive, by comparing these with the scat- 
tering comment of the press in the states and the remin- 
iscences of local leaders, one can picture the earlier 
part of the “district” period. One learns what insti- 
tutions were affected by Alaska’s political situation, 
and their effect, in turn, upon it. This study of the 
popular mind shows an increase in the number and 
frequency of the points of contact between Alaska and 
Washington, D. C., which gradually lessened Alaskan 
isolation. Those clauses of the Act of 1884 which 
most intimately affected the daily life of the Alaska 
populace had to do with the interrelated activities of 
education, the liquor traffic, and the administration of 
justice. From these factors a complex was built up 
which determined the attitude of each individual to- 
ward the administration under which he was living. 
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I. Education and Race Prejudice 


Prior to 1884, eleven religious groups of the United 
States had set up mission stations,’ with schools sup- 
ported by private contributions; “* seventeen schools 
had been maintained by the Russian government on 
annual appropriations of $40,000 for the support of the 
Graeco-Russian Church in Alaska and of $20,000 for 
schools and other extraordinary expenses; and two 
schools had been conducted by the Alaska Commercial 
Company, in compliance with the terms of the lease 
of the seal islands. All of these institutions purposed 
to reach the offspring of the Indians, Creoles, Russians, 
and Aleuts, but none the whites of American birth. 
Periodically, private initiative had supplied education 
for white children in Sitka, Wrangell, and Juneau; ** 
but the government had ignored its duty in this respect 
until 1884, when an appropriation of $25,000 for edu- 
cation in Alaska went unused for lack of ideas as to 
_how best to apportion it. In 1885, $25,000 was allotted 
for the education of children “without reference to 
race” and $15,000 for the support and education of 
Indian children in industrial schools. 

It may have been expected that these amounts would 
meet the demand for white schools; but existing condi- 


167 Tnteresting sidelights upon relations between the missions and the goy- 
ernment, as also the missions and the whites, are given by Archdeacon H. B. 
Stuck in his account of his own experiences, One Thousand Miles with a 
Dogsled, 354 ff. 

168Of these, that at Sitka received considerable moral and practical sup- 
- port from a governmental source, because of the sympathetic interest of 
Captains Beardslee and Glass, and Lieutenant Emmons of the U. S. Navy. 

169 The Sitka municipal government of 1869 had started a white school; 
others had been begun at the same place with enlisted army men as teachers 
(1875); and still another was started under mission patronage in 1878-1879. 
The Russian appropriation for Alaskan education reached the high point of 
$45,000 in 1888. Gov. Rept., 1887 (2541); Sitka North Star, May, 1889; 
Sitka Alaska Bulletin, Feb. 5, and Mar. 5, 1875. 
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tions made such a result impossible. Secretary of the 
Interior Lamar and Commissioner of Education Eaton 
decided to appoint a “General Agent for Education in 
Alaska,” as a local executive. They chose Sheldon 
Jackson, who, as a missionary agent for the Presbyter- 
ian denomination, had identified himself with that 
region by his letters to the department and by inspired 
press comment upon his activities. Doctor Jackson’s en- 
thusiasm and initiative made it possible for him to 
retain a position under the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions while in the employ of the United 
States. At the same time he maintained a wide circle 
of influential friends, which increased his weight with 
Congress.’ Prior to the consecration of P. T. Rowe 
as Bishop of Alaska for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America (1896), Sheldon Jackson was for 
all practical purposes the sole recognized guardian of 
education, of the Protestant faith, and of the uplift of 
the natives in Alaska. 

Inevitably, this appointment of a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to the position of general agent for education 
roused fear in the whites lest their children be slighted 
for those of the Indian, and in the Russian Catholics 
lest education be presbyterianized. The unfortunate 
effect of the selection was illustrated as early as June, 
1886, when personal antipathy between the general 
agent and other officials, including the governor who 
was his sworn enemy, caused the indictment and arrest 
of Doctor Jackson. Because the irregular and frivolous 
character of the charges caused them to be promptly 
dismissed, the incident was exploited by the religious 
and secular press of the states, so that it enhanced the 


170 The N. Y. World of Mar. 1, 1886, alleged that he had asserted he 
could secure the votes of eighteen senators for any measure he might ad- 
vocate. 
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power and prestige of the mission party at the same 
time as it cast upon the Arthur appointees a reflection 
which hastened their dismissal at the hands of Presi- 
dent Cleveland.*” The Sitkans positively asserted that 
a policy of aggressive dictatorship on the part of the 
general agent had placed them in a false position of 
antagonism to an institution for which they desired 
success and to an official with whom they wished to 
cooperate. The situation remained unimproved, evi- 
dently, for when a group of prominent politicians, edu- 
cators, and other notables visited Sitka and the rest of 
southeast Alaska the next summer, they received an 
unfavorable impression of the work of the general 
agent. They made personal contributions to Alas- 
ka schools and returned to the east pledged to work 
for a secular board of education. . 
Meanwhile, Congress had acquired the habit of in- 
creasing the appropriations for native schools and de- 
creasing, relatively, those for the whites, as embraced 
under the term “children without reference to race.” 
Secretary Lamar had been formulating a plan for local 
supervision and when he heard the verdict of the sen- 
ators and educators, he sent Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, N. H. R. Dawson, to spend August and Septem- 


171 Doctor Jackson considered the incident of sufficient importance to re- 
quire the publication of a pamphlet vindicating himself: Difficulties at Sitka 
in 1885. The National Education Association took it up in their 25th annual 
Proceedings, July 14-17, 1885. Various shades of religious and secular opin- 
ion upon it may be found: Gov. Reft., 1885 (2379); Washington National 
Republican, Oct. 12, 1885; Interior, Oct. 15 and 29, 1885; Journal of Educa- 
tion, Oct. 8, 1885. 

172 San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 18, 1887; Sitka North Star, Dec., 1887. 
Prominent political members of this party were Senator Cameron (Pa.), 
Senator Vest (Mo.), Representative Reed (Me.), and Governor Stoneman 
(Cal.). The members of the group especially interested in education were: 
President Gilman (Johns Hopkins), Dr. N. M. Butler (Columbia), Dr. Louis 
Dyer (Harvard), and Dr. A. V. Young (Northwestern). The press was 
represented by Whitelaw Reid of the N. Y. Tribune. 
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ber in inspection. A board composed of the governor, 
the judge, and the general agent was created for local 
supervision of the schools and for the auditing of their 
accounts. Although the various members of the board 
suffered from incompatability to such an extent as to 
hinder the progress of education along the government 
route, the governor reported that about a dozen schools 
(ten of which were in southeast Alaska) were operated 
with a fair measure of success.*” 

In 1890 the management of the public schools in 
Alaska was transferred to Washington, the general 
agent was given a desk in the offices of the Bureau of 
Education (where he remained except for his Arctic 
cruises) and an assistant general agent was selected 
from the clerks there to receive such communications 
as might venture upon the five thousand mile journey. 
But the difficulty increased with the schools and the 
population, because no request for authority with 
which to meet an emergency could reach the Bureau 
and come back again in less than one month and in 
many cases it took six. Experiments were tried with 
local advisory committees (1891) and a local superin- 
tendent (1892) neither of which had any authority to 
do what they were needed to do. To cap the climax, 
in 1893, constitutional objections and sectarian rivalry 
put a stop to the much-abused government subsidy of 
mission schools. This, Congress took as the cue for 
decreasing the educational appropriations for children 
“without reference to race,” and a few schools had to 


173 Father Duncan of Metlahkatla and Commissioner Sheakley of Wran- 
gell served in an advisory capacity to this board. The biggest thing it tried 
to do was to eradicate Creole prejudice against government schools. The 
Creoles, being tenacious Greek-Catholics, resented Protestant religious open- 
ing exercises; the board passed a resolution prohibiting all religious opening 
exercises in the public schools where the parents of the children were not of 
the same denomination. Gov. Reft., 1888 (2638). 
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close. Even then, the governors reported that, consid- 
ering the sad neglect of the government, the teachers 
were doing commendable work. The whites persisted 
in their demands for separate schools, and education 
was maintained in the Panhandle with remarkable per- 


sistence.*”* 
II. Prohibition 


The school question, here treated so briefly, is in it- 
self a large study. For our purpose, its importance 
lies not only in its contribution to the general feeling 
of dissatisfaction, but also in its intimate connection 
with the liquor issue. We have already noted the 
liquor problem in relation to the natives —their taste 
for a home-brewed concoction which all whites spoke 
of as “that vile stuff, hootchinoo,” *” away from which 
Congress and the Treasury Department attempted in 
vain to educate them. ‘The whites were incensed at 
the classification of all inhabitants of Alaska with In- 
dians as regards the use of liquor. They declined to 
act as if the prohibition laws and regulations were in- 
tended to apply to themselves, and their grand and 
petit juries refused to indict and convict whites charged 
with selling to whites. On the other hand, sale to In- 
dians was treated as a serious offense, and there arose 
a Class of Indians who informed against the whites and 


174 Gov. Rept., 1894 (3307). Congressional appropriations, 1884-1900, 
varied from $15,000 to $50,000 annually, with an average of $29,000, 58C:2S., 
H. Com. on Terr., Hearings, Mar. 10, 1904—Statement of Doctor Jackson. 

175 The term “hootchinoo” meant “bear’s nest” and referred to the sort 
of place in which the stuff was made. It was soon shortened to “hootch” 
and was used commonly for thirty years before the term drifted into the 
states with the advent of local option. The origin of the word is also ac- 
counted for by the fact that an Indian tribe on Admiralty Island by the name 
of Hootchinoo used to smuggle home-brew to Sitka soldiers, and the stuff 
took its name from its manufacturers. The repeated use of the term in this 
study is due to its special Alaska significance. 
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carried the charges to such an extreme as to make diffi- 
cult a liquor conviction of any kind. Conditions be- 
came so bad that when a missionary lost his life at- 
tempting to prevent the landing of liquor, the court 
found him to have been guilty of piracy in boarding a 
ship without authority, and dismissed those responsible 
for his death, with fines for giving liquor to an In- 
dian.“ This incident, taken in conjunction with an 
outbreak among the Chilkats, shows how acute the 
liquor problem had become. 

The attitude of the whites was encouraged by the 
evident confusion of the Departments as to their rul- 
ings. The acts of 1868 and 1884 could not both be 
complied with at the same time, and the effort to clear 
the muddle by departmental and executive orders, 
practically left the officials of the territory to solve it 
as it seemed expedient. Their popularity was likely 
to be in a direct ratio with the keenness of their sense 
of expediency. Some customs collectors issued per- 
mits for importation, and some governors licenses for 
manufacture and sale, on the authority of the executive 
orders of May 4, 1887, and March 12, 1892, although 
they well knew that the liquor would be used for pur- 
poses other than the “medicinal, mechanical, and scien- 
tific” ends prescribed by the Organic Act; on the sale 
of these importations, saloons flourished. Some col- 
lectors issued special revenue stamps at twenty-five dol- 
lars and gave for them receipts, which were considered 
as licenses by the juries trying the cases of the manufac- 
turers who had bought the stamps; on this understand- 
ing, breweries flourished. These “legal” saloonmen in 
an attempt to effect a united front for the protection of 


176 Gov. Rept., 1892 (3089); Sitka Alaskan, Mar. 19 and July 25, 1892; 
Juneau Mining Record, July 14, 1892. 
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their industry from the smugglers, arranged to levy 
licenses upon themselves for two hundred and fifty 
dollars each, the cash to be spent for street improve- 
ments; but their plan fell through because of its ex- 
tremely uncertain legal status.” One customs collec- 
tor after another had his troubles. Two of them, when 
asked how to make a prohibition measure effective in 
Alaska, replied: “Ifa sufficient military and revenue 
force were sent into the District to provide a body 
guard for every person permanently or temporarily 
therein, and the guard himself did not violate the law, 
such a law might, in a manner, be enforced.” ** In 
short, prohibition Alaska, with more than fifty saloons 
and four breweries, outdid herself as a ludicrous 
anomaly. 


III. Administration of Justice 


These education-liquor complexes had aspects both 
sad and amusing. But they were particularly signifi- 
cant as political factors, because they helped to create 
an alignment of Alaskans, on all important questions, 
into radical and conservative groups. In general, the 
prospectors and young pioneers tended to line up 
against a combination of the missionaries, the govern- 
ment officials, and the large mine-owners. 

Opposition to the missionaries on the part of the rad- 
ical group was due to the stand taken by both on these 
problems — education, liquor, and the Indian. Those 
residents of Alaska who interested the missionaries 


177'The scheme was attempted in Juneau in Jan. and Feb., 1890. It in- 
volved an attack upon the governor and collector of customs by two news- 
papers which were later sued for libel by the governor, in true Alaska 
style. Gov. Rept., 1890 (2842) ; Sitka Alaskan, May 2 and June 13, 1891. 

178 Statement made by Collectors Max Pracht and E. T. Hatch, before 
the S. Com. on Terr. in 1893, Sitka Alaskan, April 22, 1893. 
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were the natives, unregenerate or partly regenerate, 
according to their location, their economic status, and 
the number of days they could be forced to send their 
children to school.’ When appropriations for Indian 
education had aroused the jealous ire of those whites 
who were forced by the deficiencies in the white-school 
facilities to go into their own pockets for the education 
of their children, discrimination of the worst sort was 
charged against “Shellgame Jackson” and his friends.**° 
On the other hand, the missionaries were beginning to 
feel a just pride in the increased decency of the native. 
So far as he could be made more manageable by cutting 
off his supply of “‘hootch,” he was a vindication of the 
mission as a government-subsidized institution. It 
should not be understood that the prospectors and 
young business men advocated drunkenness among the 
natives —they deplored it and generally tried to pre- 
vent it; but they wished the missionaries to talk of it 
less. They feared that every time statements appeared 
in print referring to Indians and prohibition in Alaska, 
capital was frightened away and immigration was dis- 
couraged. Furthermore, church officials suffered a 
loss of popularity with the traders when they assumed 


179 The native thought he should be paid for sending his children to 
school, and should be allowed to take them out at will. Satisfactory attend- 
ance was secured only with the codperation of government official threats, 
or of native police, 

180 A careful investigation of the attacks upon Doctor Jackson at various 
times in his career fails to justify the charge that he personally profited 
from the misuse of government funds, although some of his transactions 
involving them might have sent a less influential man to jail. He was an 
impractical enthusiast, by nature lacking in business ability. That he was 
ignorant of Alaska and its inhabitants is shown in his book. However, 
great credit is due him for the introduction of domestic reindeer among the 
Eskimos, an innovation which the unappreciative whites described derisively 
as the “education of reindeer.” He himself claimed to be “the founder of 
American churches and schools and civil government in Alaska.” Hallock 
(Chas.), Peerless Alaska, 3. 
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the role of protecting the native against the whites in 
business deals. 

Opposition to the government officials on the part of 
the average Alaska prospector and pioneer was some- 
‘times attributable to a sympathetic understanding be- 
tween the officials and the mission group. Doctor 
Jackson was a politician of recognized influence; he 
was an active participant in the “Washington Game” 
during practically every congressional term of his ten- 
ure of office as general agent; * and he felt it to be his 
duty to secure as many appropriate appointments — 
and dismissals — as the circumstances from time to time 
permitted. The churches could ask government aid 
for their work of native enlightenment, as a concomi- 
tant of territorial advancement; and as they were gen- 
erally understood to be doing a great and good work, 
they were able to secure much official cooperation. 
But when Fortune smiled on the native, the white grew 
all the more conscious of his own woes and disabilities. 
Consequently, officialdom in Alaska came to be thought 
of as an obnoxious hierarchy. 

Although the officials were inclined to a liberal dis- 
cretion in the matter of what legal infractions they 
should notice, and were even known to support illegal 
procedures upon extreme occasions,” they were per- 
force unpopular. For they were sworn to enforce ill- 
fitting laws which were becoming increasingly inade- 


181 Senator Vest (Mo.), speaking in humorous vein in 1898, said: “In 
the twenty years I have been in the Senate that distinguished divine has 
never been absent when an appropriation was to be made .. . he has 
acted as a conduit to drain off the surplus money in the treasury.” 55C:2S., 
Cong. Rec., p. 2418. As senator and Secretary of Interior, H. M. Teller was 
Jackson’s main reliance for a quarter of a century. 

182 Governors Swineford and Knapp issued saloon licenses in Sitka and 
spent the funds upon improvements on the sidewalks, 52C:1S., Cong. Rec., 
Pp. 790. 
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quate, and they were possessed of no legal power to 
initiate better ones. This maladministration of justice 
was made the worse, as the populace knew, by the fact 
that Alaska shared the fate of other territories in being 
treated as a political preserve for the left-overs. Con- 
sequently, the general run of her minor officials occu- 
pied a decidedly lower plane of integrity than her more 
important office-holders, most of whom, despite the 
cumulative charges of their political enemies, were 
honest. On the whole, the officials were blamed not 
only for the misdeeds rightly attributable to them, but 
also for maladministration due to the influence of cli- 
mate, distance, ignorant prejudice, bad law, and con- 
temporary events in distant places. 

The early antagonism of many Alaskans to the large 
mine-owners developed partly from the missionary- 
liquor complex.’ Popular opinion chose to attack 
big mine and mill corporations because the men at the 
head of them seemed to stand in line with the mission- 
aries on prohibition. “For instance, Superintendent 
John A. Corbus, for more than a decade the directive 
force of the Treadwell mines, the then largest and most 
vulnerable corporaticn in southeast Alaska, wished to 
keep his workers sober and thrifty. To this end, he 
made it difficult for the foreigners and natives in his 
employ to waste their wages every two weeks upon 


183 During this period the only serious labor outbreak took the form of 
Chinese riots at Juneau and Douglas in 1886. The other workmen objected 
to their employment in the mines, and proceeded to pack them closely into 
two small sailing vessels, equipped with one hundred bags of rice and some 
tea, and send them off to Wrangell. Swineford wished to discourage the 
lawless element by bringing the Chinese back. But the mine superintendent 
and the naval commander agreed that there would be no way of protecting 
them from public opinion if they did return; so Swineford had to give up 
his vindication of law and order, Gov. Rept., 1886 (2468) ; San Francisco 
Examiner, Aug. 14, 1886. 
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liquor. The men’s pocketbooks were benefitted; but 
the Juneau press declared that their feelings were hurt, 
and their rights as residents of an area governed by the 
American democracy, disregarded. The Sitka Alas- 
kan, the organ of the hierarchy, undertook to commend 
the superintendent for his prohibitory activities. 
Whereas, the Juneau papers, by a not unusual trick of 
the imagination, found the Presbyterian church guilty 
of connivance and palliation in the matter of fatal acci- 
dents that occasionally happened in the mine. The 
question of the actual guilt of the officials is not per- 
tinent. The significant fact is that persons who man- 
aged to print a weekly paper, and to persuade other 
people to buy it, proclaimed therein that an influence 
contrary to Alaska’s best welfare was being exerted by 
the combined activities of the missionaries, the govern- 
ment officials, and the mine owners. 

Civic pride complicated this situation, for although 
Sitka had been outstripped by Juneau in population 
and industrial importance she retained the seat of gov- 
ernment and most of the building appropriation.** 
Juneau was predestined to incur the presbyterial wrath 
and to organize the opposition to the’ Brady-Jackson 
régime, which came to be styled “Jesus Christ and 
Company.” 

As time passed, friction over pending legislation ** 
extended beyond the would-be politicians of that town 
and their struggling press, and became a genuine part 
of articulate public opinion in the Panhandle. The 
younger, more radical and less wealthy pioneers strug- 


184 Sitka was the home of the Presbyterian Industrial School; Commis- 
sioner Brady had sawmill and trading interests there; and Knapp and 
Sheakley both urged that it remain the capital. 

185 The word “pending” is used advisedly, because Alaska legislation has 
always been reluctant in the consummation. 
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gled against the weight of influence wielded by the 
substantial conservative group, which had plenty of 
representatives at hand in Washington to testify before 
the congressional committees when necessary. Grad- 
ually, the more independent Alaskans began to codper- 
ate, and called elections at which they went through all 
the forms known to American usage for the purpose 
of choosing delegates. ‘These they then dispatched to 
Washington to gain attention for Alaska and to lobby 
against the hierarchy if necessary. Each group sought 
to influence legislation in favor of its own policies; but, 
because their failure to agree made Congress inactive, 
the efforts of all ended in recurrent futility. A scru- 
tiny of affairs in Washington during the six Congresses 
beginning with the Forty-ninth and ending with the 
Fifty-fourth, reveals who were on the scene and to what 
type of behavior they were addicted. 
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Legislative Attempts at Relief from 
the Organic Act 


Problem of Territorial Organization in respect to 


Land Ownership 


During this dozen of years, a handful of senators 
and representatives was introducing bills touching 
Alaska. But in spite of the fact that the bills were 
concerned with such important matters as land, home- 
steads, mining, territorial organization, education, pro- 
hibition, exploration, and railroads, there is very little 
that can be said of them. For most of these measures 
died in committee and there is little record of the obse- 
quies. Yet their historical significance, as a whole, is 
greater than that of the few unimportant acts which 
became law; for the dead bills typified the real attitude 
of Congress, which was one of indifference, inaction, 
and fumbling. 

Such bills as did receive attention were primarily 
concerned with land, prohibition, and territorial or- 
ganization. The problem of land ownership has been 
a persistent annoyance throughout Alaska’s history and 
was the first question to gain serious recognition from 
a congressional committee. It was emphasized by 
Governor Swineford during his visits to Washington, 
and he found it less difficult to start action on this part 
of his program than on territorial government and aids 
to intercommunication, although he contended stoutly 
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for them all. He based all his propositions upon the 
wealth, resources, and just deserts of Alaska, demon- 
strating that she contained more white people than 
lived in some of the other territories when they were 
organized, and could accommodate many more, pro- 
vided they might be persuaded to migrate. At com- 
mittee hearings he was upheld by Dr. W. H. Dall of 
the Smithsonian Institution and L. M. Turner of the 
Coast Survey. But he was opposed by representatives 
of the Alaska Commercial Company and by H. E. El- 
liott, whose Arctic Province was then in process of 
publication.“ Working with these sources of inform- 
ation, the House Committee on Territories, with the 
Secretary of the Interior in agreement, concluded that 
a judicious application of the United States homestead 
laws to Alaska resources should result in an influx of 
population that would gladly exploit the interior under 
the guidance of private capital without cost to the gen- 
eral government. Homestead laws, not territorial or- 
ganization, seemed to them the immediate necessity. 
Accordingly, they set aside a bill for organization **” 
on the ground that it was “unnecessary at this time to 
provide any further means for the civil government of 
Alaska” and introduced in its place a bill which par- 
tially extended the homestead laws.** There were 
doubtless several reasons why this bill never came up 
for discussion on the floor, the most obvious of which 
was the preoccupation of the Forty-ninth Congress 
with its Republican Senate and Democratic House. 
Meanwhile, in the Senate, the Committee on Public 


186 Washington Star, May 26, 1886, and Jan. 19, 1887; Chicago Times, 
May 26, 1886; Sitka Alaskan, July 17, 1886. 
187 ggC:18., H. R. 8757. 
; ei H. R. 9861, H. Rept. 3232 (2445) and 49C:2S., H. Rept. 4088 
2501). 
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Lands was considering the application of the North- 
western Trading Company (a rival of the Alaska 
Commercial Company in the fur-trade) for certain 
large Alaska holdings. The bill was lost because of 
recent disclosures of land graft elsewhere; and the 
same reason was later given as the basis for the refusal 
of the Senate Committee on Territories to extend the 
general homestead laws.” But another explanation 
of Senate policy may be found in the attitude of Sen- 
ator O. H. Platt of Connecticut toward the administra- 
tion of dependencies in general and of Alaska in par- 
ticular. Platt, believing in the inevitable expansion 
of the empire of the United States, urged Congress to 
formulate a new and special policy for the administra- 
tion of non-contiguous territory. He was never will- 
ing to regard Alaska as a potential state, and stood 
adamant against all the pressure which was brought to 
bear for the extension of land laws, especially home- 
stead laws.** ‘The most that he was willing to do was 
to advocate a thorough investigation of Alaska condi- 
tions, and put through the Senate a bill permitting the 
acquisition of land for town site and commercial pur- 
poses.*** When it became evident that this measure 
could not pass the House, its provisions were incorpor- 
ated in a rider to the Timber Culture Act of that year 
(1891) and thus became law.” Unfortunately it re- 


189 61C:18., Cong. Rec., p. 1321. 

190 In this Platt was upheld by Senator Dolph of Oregon who asserted 
that a survey of Alaska land according to the system in the U. S. “never 
will be done in this generation or in many generations to come.” Up to 
1920, about 1,000,000 acres had been so surveyed, most of them in the prev- 
ious decade. 

191 s1C:1S., S. 1859, which failed in the House. Exclusively Alaska leg- 
islation can seldom get enough attention to pass both House and Senate in 
one session; v. also 52C:18., Cong. Rec., pp. 574 and 3466; Sitka Alaskan, 
Jan. 9, 1892. 

192 6rC:1 and 2S., H. R. 7254, Sections 10-17. 
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mained, until 1898, the only law under which title to 
land in Alaska might be obtained. 

Among the discomforts of their environment which 
were gradually stirring Alaskans to a political con- 
sciousness, lack of land title was scarcely more import- 
ant than lack of legitimate liquor. In 1892 the Alaska 
prohibition laws received enough attention in the Sen- 
ate * to show the complete ignorance of most Ameri- 
cans on that subject, and the real difficulty of changing 
the status quo. Senator Dolph of Oregon had revisit- 
ed the territory the previous summer and had noted 
with interest that there were no fewer saloons and 
breweries than at the time of his visit in 1886; also that 
there had been a furor over the removal of a customs 
collector who had encouraged the Juneau license agree- 
ment.*** Therefore he introduced a bill which pro- 
posed to substitute stringent high license for ineffective 
prohibition, “with a view to try to get some public 
opinion back of the officers of the government there to 
enforce the law.”” His bill was supported by the ter- 
ritorial judge, the district attorney, and the marshal, 
and by the Juneau grand jury. But Dolph at once 
became the target for “considerable criticism 
on the part of ultra-temperance people, who know 
nothing about what they talk, and who would by their 
efforts perpetuate the existing condition of affairs in 
Alaska.” **’ This class of persons sent in against the 
Dolph bill more than forty petitions, to which the So- 
ciety of Friends and the Presbyterians were prominent 
contributors. Alaskans generally failed to rally to the 
support of Mr. Dolph; and so, although he was will- 


193'The House was then busied with an economy campaign. 
194 Sitka Alaskan, May 2-June 13, 1891, v, supra, p. 108, n. 177. 
195 s2C:18., S. 1076, Cong. Rec., p. 4077. 
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ing to continue to be made the target of criticism if he 
could “secure some action in regard to affairs in Alas- 
ka,” his bill died. It became evident, therefore, that 
as far as Alaska was concerned, prohibition would long 
continue to fail to prohibit.’” 

There was a similar failure to function on the part 
of the Alaska court system generally, so that gradually 
all issues became involved in forming the complex be- 
hind the early home rule movement. It must be clear- 
ly kept in mind that at the outset this movement per- 
tained to southeast Alaska only—to the Panhandle. 
The reasons for this are plain. In the interior the 
whites were living the lives of wandering prospectors 
and were permitted by the Act of 1884 to satisfy their 
immediate wants by the use of the “Miners’ Code.” 
On this basis each camp exemplified the self-sufficiency 
common to pioneer communities throughout American 
development, by organizing itself into a pure democ- 
racy. A recorder was the only permanent official, and 
was elected by the simple majority vote which also 
sufficed for settling all other matters. Justice was 
prompt and inexpensive, with three classes of punish- 
ment: for murder, hanging; for assault and stealing, 
banishment (a peculiarly effective punishment in the 


196 Dolph’s activities led the Sitka Alaskan to proclaim (May 7, 1892) 
“Let Dolph, the Great arise, 6 feet 1 inch in the Senate, and introduce a bill 
to repeal all and every existing law that now covers Alaska like a funeral 
pall.” Kate Field and Mrs. P. R. Voorhees of New York had returned from 
Alaska trips with extravagant reports of the immorality there, which reports 
were widely circulated by the Associated Press and bitterly denied by Alaska 
papers. The number of petitions against high license in Alaska was doubt- 
less augmented by the fact that these same good-intentioned societies were 
at the time greatly exercised over the possible excesses of the Columbian 
Exposition along the lines of Sunday amusements, sale of drink, and con- 
formity to “The American Standard of Purity in Art.” The most influen- 
tial prohibition paper to attack Dolph was the Voice of New York, which 
displayed the issue Jan. 7, 21, Feb. 4, 11, and 25, 1892. 
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vast solitudes of Alaska); for everything else, fines. 
The only federal official within the 400,000 square 
miles of inland Alaska was the deputy collector of in- 
ternal revenue, and he did not count.. Altogether, in- 
land Alaska was much better governed than the sea- 
board, until the Klondike destroyed the “miners’ meet- 
ing” as a respected and efficient institution.” 

As for the seaboard to the north and west its civil- 
ized settlers were excluded from the home rule move- 
ment by lack of communication, and by sparseness of 
population. For, although the rapid development of 
the fishing industries in the late eighties had increased 
both the population and the intercommunication for 
the summer season, it had little affected winter condi- 
tions. Such complaints as arose from this section dealt 
with the judiciary, which, because Sitka must be 
reached by way of San Francisco, was ineffective for 
carrying through any court processes of importance. 
As the settlers were not miners, they did not fall back 
on that code for the maintenance of law and order. 
Their economic system being completely dominated by 
the fishing industry, precluded any keen interest in gov- 
ernment or in political affiliation with other parts of 
the territory. ‘Therefore it was among the residents 


197’ This account of conditions in the interior is largely based upon un- 
published manuscripts by Alfred H. Brooks— Government of Alaska and 
Notes on the First Prospectors on the Yukon; Doctor Brooks shows how the 
close contact between the diverse nationalities in each community welded its 
members together by an unconscious process of Americanization into a group 
characterized by self-confidence, energy, perseverance, and democratic ideals. 
A similar estimate of the Miners’ Democracy is given in 56C:1S., Cong. Rec., 
PP- 3351-3352 and pp. 3420-3422. 

198 The Kodiak people, a year after the supposed inauguration of the dis- 
trict government “had not yet had the slightest evidence of the existence of 
the new authority . . . no copy of the Organic Act . . . no official 
communication of any kind” according to a letter from the place. They had 
not been visited by a revenue cutter in three years and their deputy marshal 
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and interests of southeast Alaska that attempts to or- 
ganize the district government along territorial lines 
were first inaugurated. 

The problem of making Alaska an organized terri- 
tory, in the usual sense of the term, baffled Congress 
then as it does now. The natural factors in the situa- 
tion were not such as most congressmen were familiar 
with, and contemporary events made it very difficult 
for Congress to decide to give Nature assistance in 
populating the region. Nevertheless, beginning soon 
after the Organic Act was passed, bills to partially 
organize Alaska were presented with fair regularity 
in the House and spasmodically in the Senate.” 

An interesting history is connected with one of these 
bills introduced at the outset of the game.” It pro- 
vided full organization, with a delegate, a legislative 
assembly, and four inferior courts in addition to a 
supreme court, and the customary minor offices and 
functions. Alaska was to constitute a surveying and 
land district with a full application of the homestead, 
townsite, and mining laws; the Indians were guaran- 
teed one hundred and sixty acres each; and the treaty 
specifications regarding the private property of the 
Graeco-Russian ‘Church and some individuals were 
reafirmed. ‘The United States also relinquished title 
to such lands as had been improved and occupied since 
the treaty by bona fide residents and citizens of the 
United States with permission of the United States au- 
thorities, or under a supposed right to do so (if they 


had spent his year of office traveling with a prisoner from Unalaska to Sitka. 
San Francisco Bulletin, July 15, and Sept. 22, 1885. 

199 Representative Grout (Vt.) acquired the habit of introducing a dele- 
gate bill every Congress, and Senator Manderson (Neb.) showed some in- 
terest in this phase and a great deal in other aspects of Alaskan affairs. 

200 soC:18., H. R. 6555, introduced Feb. 2, 1888, by Representative M. H. 

Ford. 
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had made a record with the customs authorities). The 
measure gave the occupants of such lands a prior claim 
to the purchase of them. 

This bill had no sooner been introduced than Con- 
gress was deluged with petitions in opposition to it, all 
denominated as coming from “Alaskans.” *” ‘These 
were referred to the House Committee on Territories, 
which had the bill under advisement; and the result 
was the introduction by the committee of a substitute 
bill, accompanied by a report of sufficient importance 
to warrant quotation.*” In this report the committee 
explained that the Organic Act “stopped far short of a 
full observance of the treaty stipulation” because it “set 
up a form of civil government wholly devoid of the 
vital principle of representation, as well as of the es- 
sential privilege of local legislation. . . Alaska 
should not be made an exception to the general rule in- 
variably followed in the creation of local government 
for territories.” The act also committed the sin of 
withholding the operation of any part of the general 
land laws, thus providing no means by which its citi- 
zens could acquire title to homes. The governors were 
handing in annual reports upon industries, resources, 
and population, without the means of acquiring the 
necessary first-hand information. Shipping facilities 
were so meager that Alaskan officials were usually 
obliged to accept the courtesy of private transportation 
at the hands of the corporations they were supposed to 
be investigating. ‘The executive and judicial powers 
were practically united in one and the same person, an 


201 Two-thirds of these petitions were introduced by Republicans, then 
in the minority in the House. There was but one petition in favor of the 
bill, and it came from “citizens of Nebraska.” 

202 soC :18., H. Rept. 1318 (2601) to accompany H. R. 8878, a substitute 
for H. R. 6555. 
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anomaly wholly inconsistent with our form of govern- 
ment; and as for those ex-officio functions which had 
been bestowed so generously upon the court clerk, the 
marshal, and the commissioners, they had never been 
exercised, for lack of supplemental legislation which 
was necessary to put in motion the insufficient machin- 
ery of the Act. 

The committee further found that when Congress 
bequeathed Oregon’s old laws to Alaska it gave statutes 
which had been drawn in reference to town and county 
subdivisions, to a district in which neither could legally 
exist." These laws the Attorney-General confessed 
himself unable to compile into an authentic and relia- 
ble code, and the populace who were supposed to live 
in accordance with them had no means of self-enlight- 
enment. The sum total of all these ills led the com- 
mittee to indorse those features of Mr. Ford’s bill 
which provided that Alaska should have her own legis- 
lative body to enact the supplemental legislation for 
which Congress was never able to find the time. 

But on the subject of land laws the committee, as- 
sisted by numerous witnesses ** and the petitions, made 
several changes in the Ford bill which led them to in- 
troduce a substitute bill, with the following new and 
important provisions. The general laws of the United 
States relating to the public domain were not to be 


203 The effect upon early social institutions of this oversight is illustrated 
in the status of marriage. Lack of counties left Alaskans without legal 
sanctions for family life. The resourceful sometimes registered their con- 
nubial state with a collector of internal revenue, but even this device left 
their children without probate rights. 

204'The Sitka Alaskan of Nov. 26, 1892, gives reminiscences to the effect 
that President Cleveland was interested in Alaska legislation and conferred 
with Governor Swineford, W. F. Reed of Juneau, and R. Alberstone of 
Sitka as to its provisions. The Swineford influence is evident in both bills. 
Cleveland’s messages and papers make no allusions to Alaska except in 
connection with the boundary. 
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extended to Alaska. All forest lands were expressly 
reserved and cutting or removing timber for export 
was declared unlawful.”” Land could be disposed of 
only under the mineral and townsite laws as adapted to 
Alaska by Congress; but inhabitants were not to be 
deprived of lands in actual use for residence, trade, 
or business, before they had been given an opportunity 
to acquire title under a law enacted for the purpose. 
Future settlers on vacant lands which were neither 
mineral, timber, nor Indian in character, should be 
entitled to a preference right to title to one hundred 
and sixty acres at such time as the homestead laws 
might be extended. An annual census of such hold- 
ings should be made and placed on file with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. ‘As soon as may be” a special 
census of Alaska should be made by divisions and sub- 
divisions, and reported to the Secretary as fast as 
made.” Shore fronts, along navigable and unnavi- 
gable waters and streams, to a specified length and 
width, were reserved from sale for free public access 
and landing places.*” Each missionary station was 
confirmed in the possession of six hundred and forty 
acres of land. 

Although this substitute bill had the unanimous sup- 
port of the committee in charge, the delay in putting 
it together proved fatal to its chances for passage, and 
it never came up for discussion on the floor. This 
outcome was doubtless as satisfactory to the opponents 
of the bill as it was disappointing to Swineford and the 
pioneers, who had found hope in it in spite of its ob- 


205 Recognition of timber rights for domestic purposes would have been a 
great satisfaction to Alaskans. 


206 This was in line with the desire of the Panhandle to rid itself of its 
northern incubus. 


207 This provision struck the fisheries interests in a vital spot. 
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jectionable features, and considered it an entering 
wedge.** The bill is valuable historically, because it 
shows the trend of opinion and the attitude of the 
Committee on Territories. 

From this time on, there is a noticeable growth of 
Alaska political consciousness and of the desire for 
home rule, marked by fairly definite stages. In 1888 
Alaska secured her first official political representation 
by the seating of two delegates in the Democratic Con- 
vention.” In 1889 some of the Republicans of south- 
east Alaska, not to be outdone, held a convention at 
Juneau on election day. They elected one of them- 
selves, Miner W. Bruce, as a member of the Republi- 
can National Committee and drew up a memorial to 
Congress. This memorial asked first of all for a dele- 
gate, and also for homestead laws, legalized timber 
cutting, and a code commission.”° After this conven- 
tion Mr. Bruce, the author of the memorial, and 
George W. Garside, a Juneau surveyor, betook them- 
selves to Washington to join the “third house.” Doubt- 
less they, especially Mr. Bruce, established relations 
with some of the members of their own party in Wash- 
ington; but on the whole they took most credit to them- 
selves for being instrumental in securing the passage of 


208 Swineford considered Jackson and Brady to be instrumental, with 
Alaska business men, in defeating the measure. 

209 These gentlemen seem to have taken the trip on their own initiative 
largely, one being called to the vicinity by a matrimonial errand and the 
other having financial interests involved. Their presence at the convention 
aroused “considerable surprise and interest,” according to the Washington 
Star, June 27, 1888; v. Proceedings Dem. Natl. Convention, 56-57, 151 and 
153. 
210 Badlam (Alex.), Wonders of Alaska, 9; Wells (H. L.), Alaska the 
New Eldorado, 13; Bruce (M. W.), Alaska, 13-18. The New York Times 
of Mar. 9, 1890, attributed the convention at Juneau to a desire to prevent 
the appointment of a Jackson nominee for customs collector there. Event- 
ually the nominee proved unsatisfactory in his office to Jackson himself. 
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the “Townsite Bill” — the rider to the Timber Culture 
Act previously referred to. 


Second Non-Partisan Convention: Delegate Carroll 
I890-IS9I 


But it was in 1890 that the Alaskans of this period 
reached their high point in cooperation for the pur- 
poses of government. Despite official discouragement 
of European and American immigration, gold and sal- 
mon had given Alaska a gain of one thousand percent 
in her population. ‘The consequent decrease in sparse- 
ness —it could scarcely be termed an increase of den- 
sity - was most notable, for political purposes, in the 
Panhandle.** A Non-Partisan Convention was held 
at Juneau October 8, with forty delegates present, 
from nineteen precincts of the Panhandle. True to 
type, they perfected the customary organization, unan- 
imously adopted a memorial to Congress, and elected a 
delegate, with the recommendation that he be accorded 
a seat “in case a law be passed allowing Alaska a dele- 
gate in Congress.”*” ‘The memorial recited Alaska 
wrongs, in brief as follows: 

We are denied representation in Congress. Our 
jurisprudence is a distortion. Our judicial system 
is faulty. We have no title to land. We have no 
voice in the control of public schools. We have 
neither local self-government, nor the means by 
which to establish it. Our liquor law is obnoxious. 
Our postal service is inefficient. Our government 
buildings are in decay or altogether lacking. 


11 52C:18., H. Misc. Doc. 340, pts. 3 and 18 (3011) and (3015). 

12'The proceedings of the convention may be found in toto in 51C:2S., 
S. Ex. Doc. 39 (2818). According to the San Francisco Chronicle of Oct. 
19, 1890, competition for the honor of delegate was warm between Mr. Gar- 
side and James Carroll, a popular steamship captain. 
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The memorial further offered numerous concrete 
suggestions for the righting of these wrongs, which sug- 
gestions the northerners, “deeply conscious of the jus- 
tice” of their cause and “relying on the wisdom and 
patriotism of Congress,” respectfully submitted. 

The “delegate” to whom the Alaskans of the Pan- 
handle had entrusted their fortunes, is described as a 
tall, broad-shouldered, solid-looking man, with firm 
lines of the mouth.”* He was a good seaman, a man 
of the frontier type, and withal a charming person to 
meet. In his capacity of master of the “Queen,” a ves- 
sel belonging to the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, 
Captain Carroll had acquired a knowledge of the tour- 
ist route and had made the acquaintance of practically 
every notable visitor to southeast Alaska. He was not 
only a great favorite with John Muir, but also, which 
was more to the point, a warm friend of Speaker Reed. 
His reception at Washington demonstrated his popu- 
larity, which was doubtless in no wise diminished by 
the fact that he represented the. “corporate interests” 
with which he had long been connected and “stopped 
at the Shoreham, Vice President Morton’s hostelry 
with the famous saloon attachments.” ** Be that as it 
may, he naturally had the aid of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Territories who were from 
the west, in general, and of the Oregon and Washing- 
ton delegations in particular. Other of his friends and 
supporters were Representative Carter of Montana, 
who drew up what Carroll called a “decent” local gov- 
ernment bill,”* and Representative Kilgore of Texas 


218.N, Y. Tribune, Jan. 7, 1891. 

214 Sitka Alaskan, Jan. 10, 1891. Soon after his arrival, Senator Mitchell 
of Oregon honored him with a luncheon at which Senators Dolph, Allen, 
and Carey were present. San Francisco Bulletin, Dec. 31, 1890. 

215 This was H. R. 13107, for which the H. Com. on Terr. substituted 
H. R. 13496, 51C:28., H. Rept. 3698 (2887) which increased the number of 
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who advocated a restricted form of home rule.”* To 
these must be added the members of the education 
committee which had visited Alaska in 1890: Jones 
(Ark.), Dawes (Mass.), Manderson (Neb.), Stock- 
bridge (Mich.), and Wolcott (Col.). 

There were other official and unofficial sources of 
information which assisted Carroll in bringing Alaska 
to the attention of the nation’s legislators. From army 
funds had been published the report of the Schwatka 
expedition, sent out into the Yukon country, via Chil- 
koot Inlet, to Fort Selkirk, in 1883; this report pre- 
sented the first complete survey of the Yukon, the third 
river in size in the United States.*” The Jackson re- 
ports were regularly made Senate documents, with 
numerous reprints. But the effect upon legislation of 
these and numerous other documents was indirect and 
distant, because an individual congressman who had 
touched at some portion of the vast region under de- 
bate, would rise in his seat as an authority upon the 
whole, and inject into an amendment his personal and 
often unscientific opinions, with disastrous effect. 
There were always a few congressmen who were jour- 
neying to Alaska or otherwise obtaining information 
concerning her, because they were privately interested 
or inspired by vacation curiosity. In 1885, Senator 
Dolph and Congressman Failing of Oregon had skirted 
the Panhandle with Colonel G. P. Bliss, a prominent 
New York lawyer, and Senator Miller of California. 
They were followed the next summer by Chief Justice 


justices of the peace, legalized timber cutting for domestic purposes and 
permitted townsites and municipal incorporations. ‘This measure was wel- 
comed by Alaskans as a relief from several of the anomalies from which 
they were suffering, and their disappointment was keen when their bill failed 
to come up for discussion or passage. Sitka Alaskan, Mar. 7, 1891. 

216 Sitka Alaskan, Feb. 14, 1891. 

217 48C:2S., S. Ex. Doc. 2 (2261); v. also Schwatka (Fred.), 4 Summer 
in Alaska. 
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Waite and Associate Justice Gray. In 1887, Senators 
Vest of Missouri and Cameron of Pennsylvania, with 
Congressman Reed of Maine,”* had been among the 
important observers. With each year the numbers of 
these visitors increased, and the interest also. But in 
spite of the friendly atmosphere, Captain Carroll after- 
ward remarked that he felt more at home on the deck 
of a steamer than in the political environment of Wash- 
ington.” Nevertheless he managed to make his Wash- 
ington stay interesting. 

The methods which Carroll used to secure attention 
from the second session of the Fifty-first Congress were 
novel. He believed in doing things on a big scale. 
He offered to buy Alaska as a quitclaim, for double 
the amount of the purchase price in cash, and he re- 
ferred grandly to a personal credit of $1,000,000 in the 
Riggs National Bank as proof of his backing.*””® When 
Secretary Noble, conferring with Carroll regarding 
the timber and land laws which the Department of the 
Interior should advocate, questioned him on his offer, 
Carroll explained: “Of course we do not expect that 
any such sale and purchase will occur, but the proposi- 
tion is made in the nature of an alternative. . . 
That is not what we want. We only ask for our rights 
as American citizens.” *”* 


218 VY, supra p. 104. ‘The junketing expeditions proposed in the 48th and 
4gth Congresses were endangered by the fact that the congressional sense 
of ignorance and desire for enlightenment were less potent than the con- 
gressional vulnerability on graft charges. 48C:2S., Cong. Rec., pp. 2437- 
2438 and 49C:1S., pp. 63-76. 

219 Sitka Alaskan, April 25, 1891. 

220 Captain Carroll was penniless as a boy, securing his education by 
teaching himself as a deckhand. It appears that to a certain extent his 
means were acquired by dubious ventures in gold mining and opium smug- 
gling, then a prosperous industry in Alaska waters. He claimed that Chi- 
cago and New York capitalists had assured him of their willingness to invest 
in a new purchase of Alaska; Sitka Alaskan, Feb. 14, and May 23, 1891. 

221 The further withholding of such of these rights as pertained to land 
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The Nobie-Carroll interviews may have had some 
influence in adding the Alaska,rider to the Timber Cul- 
ture Act; and Carroll was also credited with securing 
the dismissal of prosecutions pending.against those who 
had been cutting timber. But he was unable to estab- 
lish relations of mutual understanding between the 
Secretary and the people of southeast Alaska. The 
liquor laws stood in the way. Alaskans resented Mr. 
Noble’s tendency to blame them for the non-enforce- 
ment of prohibition. They said that Congress was the 
“anomaly,” not Alaska; that the big canning and com- 
mercial companies smuggled with impunity; *” that 
the good people of Alaska were not limited to the | 
missionaries and the agents of California and Oregon 
capitalists; ** in short, that the faults which the carpet- 
bag officials ascribed to the “peculiar undesirability” 
of Alaska’s citizens were due to the laws. 

Carroll’s amusing offer revived the talk of a pur- 
chase of Alaska by Canada and helped to enlighten 
the public on Alaska’s potentialities. He lost no op- 
portunity to proclaim the resources of the territory, 
and in his testimony before the committees of the Sen- 
ate and House he refuted as well as he was able the con- 
tentions of ex-Judge Keatley, who, by virtue of a tenure 
of office in southeast Alaska covering fourteen months, 


laws, would lead to general uprising and secession, according to Miner 
Bruce, who was a “self-appointed” delegate at this session. His threatening 
attitude was not shared by Carroll, or the general run of Alaskans, who 
expressed resentment at Bruce’s attempt to misrepresent them; Sitka Alaskan, 
Jan. 10, 1891. Those who knew him best were quite sure that Bruce would 
be far away before the fighting began. 

222 San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 12, 1896; S. F. Call, Dec. 25, 1896; 
S. F. Examiner, Jan. 18, 1897; Sitka Alaskan, Aug. 27, 1892, and Sept. 19, 
1891. 

228 Sitka Alaskan, Dec. 10 and. 24, 1892. 

224’'This matter had been under consideration in the Canadian House of 
Commons as early as 1875. 
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had assumed an authoritative position in the congres- 
sional mind. Judge Keatley had left Alaska firm in 
the conviction that agriculture there was out of the 
question, and that mining and fishing constituted the 
sole wealth. His views, although he was not wealthy 
himself, were typical of such interests as held mines or 
operated canneries. As he saw it, the sole needs of 
Alaska, the only matters which Congress need notice, 
were the legalization of townsites and cannery loca- 
tions; the increase of the governor’s appointive powers, 
so as to name justices and constables for the new can- 
nery locations; and legal provision for the presence of 
the governor in Washington, with his expenses paid. 
As for territorial government, he opposed it on the 
grounds of the small population and the lack of taxable 
property. 

Captain Carroll endeavored to eradicate the impres- 
sion Keatley created by painting for the senators and 
representatives a picture of Alaska as he thought he 
saw her—her industries, population, resources and 
legal status. He tried to demonstrate that the conven- 
tion at which he was elected was truly representative of 
southeast Alaska and that there was an appreciably 
large body of permanent residents there who desired 
the things he said they desired —land laws to people 
Alaska, government surveys to insure title, and political 
privileges to establish justice.” 

The apparent difference in point of view between 
the corporate interests and the delegate on the question 
of home rule was no bar to their unity of effort in the 


225 Neither Keatley nor Carroll had a personal knowledge of the vast 
interior. Both sent to Sitka copies of their testimony, which were repro- 
duced in the Sitka Alaskan, Feb. 14 and 21, Mar. 7 and 28, 1891. Other 
members of the “third house” on Alaskan affairs were Doctor Jackson and 
George P. Tingle, v. supra, p. 92, 0. 152. 
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direction of improving such things as mail facilities to 
the westward; and this to such good purpose that the 
postal authorities were soon advertising for carrying 
bids between Sitka and Unalaska.”* Certainly the 
need for westward service was-patent, as that part of 
the territory had never received mail except through 
the courtesy of the San Francisco office of the Alaska 
Commercial Company and similar unofficial agencies; 
and even later the Canadian Mounted Police were to 
meet United States deficiencies as to mail in the gold 
diggings. Itis worthy of note that when the westward 
service was established in 1891 it was considered unnec- 
essary to make special provision for passenger traffic. 
Judging by the actual number of bills passed in 
either house during Carroll’s stay at Washington, it 
would appear that the Senate took him more seriously 
than did the House. But even in the Senate there was 
noticed a “mysterious and wonderful sensitiveness” to 
the “scent of some lobbyist” whenever Alaska proposi- 
tions, particularly those having to do with education, 
came up.”” However, the Senate finally passed bills 
for townsites, an official steamboat, exploration and 
survey, and additional ports of entry.“ The last of 


226 San Francisco Chronicle, May 1, 1892; Sitka Alaskan, May 28, 1892. 
The Sitka Alaskan (July 11, 1891) thought that the limited service which 
was established savored “very much of a desire to perpetuate those monopo- 
lies . . . which have so long controlled the commerce of that section.” 

227 51C:28., Cong. Rec., pp. 1018-1019. 

228 7, §. 1859; S. 1739; S. 4906 and S. 2692. The last attempted to lessen 
smuggling by establishing six new ports of entry, in addition to that at 
Sitka. Enforcement of the rule that all steamers proceed to Sitka before 
landing goods at any port had always been a physical impossibility, which 
was not lessened by the obvious sympathy of the steamship captains for the 
smuggling trade. Liquor when seized was known to have been sometimes 
regained by the simple expedient of tapping the barrels from beneath the 
wharves. 

Bills which secured favorable committee reports but failed to get up for 
discussion, included a proposition looking toward an agricultural college, 
H. Res, 258, H. Rept. 3414 (2885); a temporary government bill, H. R. 
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these was the only measure out of the twenty-one intro- 
duced altogether in which the House took time to con- 
cur. Platt of Connecticut and Jones of Nevada put 
through a resolution for a senatorial investigating com- 
mittee, and Alaskans took hope, until the committee 
failed to secure such traveling accommodations as 
suited them and stayed away. 

Perhaps this disappointment was one of the reasons 
why Alaskans were not altogether pleased with the 
record made by Carroll, particularly on the land ques- 
tion. ‘The townsite, trading and manufacturing rider 
to the Timber Culture Act proved an aggravation, be- 
cause it made the business of incorporation costly by 
levying upon the townsmen the survey costs, while title 
to land in general remained unobtainable.’ The gov- 
ernment officials urged the citizens toward codpera- 
tion **° and in halting fashion the more important 
settlements elected trustees of the survey funds. These 
little nuclei of land-owners were, however, greatly 
restricted in their corporate activities by the require- 
ment of the Act that they secure congressional permis- 
sion for every important local function. 


Party Recognition 


Captain Carroll had expressed the opinion that an- 
other non-partisan delegate election would be held in 


13496, H. Rept. 3698 (2887); a development bill S. 4906, S. Rept. 2Z00 
(2826) and H. Rept. 3760 (2888); and the S. Res. for a visiting committee, 
51C:28., Cong. Rec., 3118. 

229 Act of Mar. 3, 1891 (26 Stat. L., 1095) Sect. 11-15, known in Alaska 
as the “Trading and Manufacturing Act.” By April 30, 1892, sixty-eight ap- 
plications for survey were on file, and of these all but ten were from San 
Francisco parties operating commercially in parts of Alaska outside the 
southeast section. “This explains that it was for these that Alaska was 
given a commercial and industrial law instead of a homestead law;” Sitka 
Alaskan, April 30, 1892; v. also Swineford (A. P.), Alaska, 227-256. 

230 Sitka Alaskan, Dec. 26, 1891. 
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the fall of 1891," but none took place of any import- 
ance for the next three years.”* Some Alaskans felt 
that a delegate without legal sanction was little better 
than none and that the only way to avoid “the odium of 
the lobby” would be to elect one of the members of the 
dominant party (Democrat in 1892) in either House 
or Senate as Alaska’s special representative, fortifying 
the honored one with endorsements and information. 
It was finally decided to work through party organiza- 
tions, by establishing party papers and sending dele- 
gates to the national nominating conventions who 
should inform the members of those bodies — and 
through them the United States—‘“‘of our economic 
conditions and political status.” *** This plan was 
tried in 1892, when the Democratic party for the sec- 
ond time seated two delegates from Alaska, and the 
Republican party seated two gentlemen representing 
the territory, but not residents of it. Both parties al- 
lowed Alaska a national committeeman. The dele- 
gates presented memorials from the territorial conven- 
tions at which they had been chosen, asking practically 
the same privileges as those mentioned in the memorial 
of 1890, with special emphasis upon the need for a 
delegate.** The Democrats inserted in their platform 


231 Sitka Alaskan, Oct. 3, 1891, interview in San Francisco. 

232 A people’s convention at Juneau in 1894 drafted a memorial to Con- 
gress of the usual type and sent T. S. Nowell as delegate. Mr. Nowell had 
large mining interests in Alaska, and as an actual resident of Boston had 
acquired an extensive acquaintance among congressmen and Washington 
officials. His delegateship, like that of Carroll, extended over a short session 
only. Bruce (Miner), Alaska, 19. 

288 Sitka Alaskan, Nov. 14, 1891. “There are several able men among 
us who could fulfill the important mission of representing to the members 
of their respective parties the shortcomings of Congress toward this foster 
child of our Republic.” 

234 A loose primary organization preceded the territorial conventions. 
For Dem. convention v. Sitka Alaskan, April 23 and May 28, 1892; for Rep., 
v. ibid., May 28 and June 11, 1892, also Dispatch, June 2, 1906, containing 
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a home rule plank for Alaska, whose delegates had 
voted “solidly” for Cleveland; *° it specified that the 
officials of a Territory or District, including the Dis- 
tricts of Columbia and Alaska, “should be bona fide 
residents” of it, because “the Democratic party be- 
lieves in home rule, and the control of their own affairs 
by the people of the vicinage.” ** 

As the Harrison administration drew to its close 
Alaska dissatisfaction with it increased. Harrison’s 
discussion of Alaska’s government in his first annual 
message and his recommendations of municipal gov- 
ernments, had temporarily encouraged Alaskans *” but 
the record of Congress had not. So the papers of 
Juneau and Sitka again took up the cudgels. They 
advocated a non-partisan convention to be held on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the purchase of Alaska, at 
which a bill of rights for a homestead law and a dele- 
gate should be put in the hands of “a live, unbiased 
advocate of our interests” who could convince Wash- 
ington that, contrary to the impression created by the 
“self-constituted” delegates, Alaskans knew what they 
wanted.** ‘The same press advocated the organization 
of a central council at Juneau and local councils in the 
towns, to act “in conformity with the constitution of the 
organization at large . . . pending relief from 
Congress or annexation to Washington.” *” But Octo- 


reminiscences of Thomas S. Nowell, one of the delegates; v. also Proceed- 
ings, 1892, Natl. Dem. Conv., 39-41, 101; and Rep. Natl. Conv., 91-92, 112, 
and 116. 

235 Sitka Alaskan, July 16, 1892. 

236 The Republican platform did not mention Alaska specifically. 

237 Messages of Dec. 3, 1889; Dec. 9, 1891; Dec. 6, 1892; Sitka Alaskan, 
Jan. 2 and July 2, 1892. Juneau Mining Record, June 23, 1892. : 

238 Juneau Mining Record, Aug. 11, 1892; Sitka Alaskan, Aug. 27, 1892. 
The growth of mining and fishing interests had materially increased the 
number of these jealous delegates. 

289 At this period southeast Alaska was most anxious to be separated 
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ber 18, 1892, passed by unobserved by any protest in 
the form of a non-partisan convention, because al- 
though the settlers “had had ambitions to come to Alas- 
ka in the first place, they had been so deceived in 
their expectations that they had* become apathetic.” 


Discussion of a Delegate 


Nothing further toward legislative relief was done 
until 1893, when Senator Platt, whose interest in terri- 
torial land legislation we have previously noted, intro- 
duced a government bill. Inasmuch as he could not 
consider Alaska a potential state, any more than other 
noncontiguous possessions in the Caribbean or Pacific, 
he became interested in formulating a new plan of gov- 
ernment for such dependencies. The Platt bill of 1893 
embodied his notions thereon.” Alaskans were vio- 
lently opposed to Platt’s plan, because it made no pro- 
vision for a delegate. They believed it only granted 
reluctantly “that which can no longer be withheld, in 
the face of public opinion” and served merely to con- 
tinue “this babyhood business” of giving everything 
worth while in Alaska “to wealthy outsiders with a 
pull.” *’ The opposition became involved in patron- 
age questions, over the candidacy of special deputy col- 
lector C. H. Isham, a Republican, for the governor- 
ship. An “Alaska League,” which lived a brief time 


from the incubus of the vast, unoccupied territory to the north and west. 
The Wilson bill attaching southeast Alaska as a county to Washington was 
popular, therefore, in the Panhandle; Juneau Mining Record, Aug. 25, 1892, 
and Sitka Alaskan, Sept. 10, 1892. As for the Washingtonians, those of 
the Sound region were anxious to transfer Alaska business and patronage 
from Oregon hands to their own. Sitka Alaskan, June 11 and 25, 1892. 

240 Sitka Alaskan, Dec. 10, 1892. 

241 52C :28., S. 3692, prepared in Dept. of Int. with advice of Governor 
Knapp. 

242 Sitka Alaskan, Feb. 4, 1893. 
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immediately prior to Cleveland’s inauguration, had 
for its ostensible object opposition to the Platt bill, but 
gained its main support from Republicans who wished 
to secure a share in the patronage by crying out against 
carpet-bag rule.” 

At the hearings on the Platt bill, before the Senate 
Committee on Territories, ex-Judge Keatley again 
roused the ire of Alaskans by his claims as to the 
amount and character of Alaska’s population. He also 
advocated the abolition of the governorship and the 
enlargement of the judicial powers, a procedure which 
the actual division of powers between the two at the 
time would have seemed to justify. His discussion of 
immigration led Senator Carey (Wyoming) to sug- 
gest that territorial government might invite immigra- 
tion in Alaska as it had done elsewhere. Keatley 
scouted this idea, opining that there was as much dif- 
ference between Wyoming and Alaska as between 
China or Japan and Wyoming, and that anyway he had 
no immediate hope for the future of the country. There 
were heard on the bill three government officials, an 
agent of the Alaska Commercial Company, and one 
Yukon trader.*** Suffice it to say that Mr. Platt’s bill 
slept in committee. 

After this Representative Grout introduced a bill 
which found little more favor in southeast Alaska. It 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior to do what he 
had often done -— detail the governor, or secretary of 
Alaska, for attendance upon Congress. But the bill 
went a little further in making this personage a dele- 
gate to the House.” The Sitka Alaskan (December 


248 Sitka Alaskan, Feb. 4, 11, 18, 25, and Mar. 11 and 18, 1893. Alaska 
Journal, Mar. 4 and Juneau Mining Record, Mar. 9, 1893. 

244 Sitka Alaskan, April 22, 1893. 

245 53CiS., H. R. 248. 
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2, 1893) predicted that the House would never allow 
the bill to become law, because it would infringe upon 
the rights of the people by sanctioning the participa- 
tion of the executive in the legislative body. At any 
rate, Grout’s bill fell into the same comatose state that 
Platt’s had, and in the meantime the Secretary of the 
Interior continued to request, and obtain, the willing 
presence of Alaska governors in Washington. 

In spite of the failure of these bills, it had become 
increasingly evident that Alaska’s importance warrant- 
ed better attention than she was getting. The bound- 
ary and seal controversies, and the threatened depletion 
of the salmon supply,” caused the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress to pay an unprecedented amount of attention to 
Alaska. No less than thirty-three bills, and an equal 
number of resolutions, and requests for information, 
were introduced; but out of the entire number only 
two measures admitted of a sufficiently cursory treat- 
ment to secure passage into law.” Alaska was grad- 
uating into the class of subjects which Congress con- 
siders of sufficient importance to discuss on the floor 
and to “extend remarks” upon in the Record. The 
most enlightening of these discussions had to do with 
the delegate movement, in 1896, upon which the friends 
of Alaska had seen fit to concentrate their efforts. 

It so happened that a bill for elective representa- 
tion “* came up for vote, with two Republicans, Scran- 
ton of Pennsylvania and Perkins of Iowa, on opposite 
sides of the question. Mr. Scranton was fortified with 


246 The first official investigation of the Alaska salmon industry was made 
by Capt. J. F. Moser, vu. s. N., afterwards at the head of the Alaska Pack- 
ers’ Assoc., in 1889 and 1890. He was almost the first to point out the 
danger of depletion, and he started the first hatchery, privately. 

247 §. 2022 for the protection of salmon and H. R. 3964 for additional 
' ports of entry. 

248 saC 1S., H. R. 3826, Cong. Rec., pp. 4673-4678, H. Rept. 751 (3459). 
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a favorable committee report which acknowledged 
“the unfortunate state of Alaska,” ascribing it “to the 
lack of reliable sources of information and active rep- 
resentation,” rather than to “the wilful neglect of Con- 
gress.” Logically, after taking this stand, the commit- 
tee were led to favor an elected delegate, as being the 
lawful due of the 10,000 white people then estimated 
to be residents of Alaska. The committee, having an 
eye to the future, demanded this much, because Alas- 
ka’s location as an “outlying dependency” gave it “a 
commanding importance to our future commercial and 
political relations’ (not to mention its resources) 
which the United States could not afford to neglect. 
The committee anticipated no change in the unorgan- 
ized status of the region for a long time to come, and 
found in this an added reason for allowing a delegate 
for a population which must “of necessity now and 
hereafter be almost wholly dependent upon Congress 
for legislation.” ** 

The failure of this bill may be ascribed to the re- 
marks of Representative Perkins, the one member of 
the Committee on Territories dissenting from the re- 
port. Perkins denied that the demand for a delegate 
came from bona fide Alaskans. He insisted that it 
originated rather with the financial interests who 
hoped thereby to control conditions. As proof in 
point, he cited the absence of any but mining interests 
at the committee hearings, and Governor Sheakley’s 
failure to urge a delegate in his reports. Perkins 
ignored the stand taken before the committee by As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury Hamlin, in support 
of a delegate, although Hamlin had recently inspected 


249 'The report styled Alaska “the Gibraltar of the Pacific’ and drew at- 
tention to the fact that the seal lease alone had yielded four per cent inter- 
est on the original purchase price. 
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the territory and reported Alaskans as strongly for an 
elected delegate. Nor did any one in the course of the 
debate mention the inability of the average bona fide 
Alaskan to spare the time and expense for a trip to 
Washington. As for the desires of the corporations in 
the matter, the course of events soon proved that they 
considered it more to their financial advantage to con- 
tinue the “self-appointed delegate” system. 

Regardless of its lack of intrinsic worth, the effective- 
ness of Mr. Perkins’ argument is attested by the fact 
that the House defeated the measure, by a vote of ayes 
44, noes 60. So the period ended, in spite of the activ- 
ity of the Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth Congresses,” 
with Alaska’s political status unchanged. Soon there 
was to come an economic upheaval, which brought in 
its train the inevitable political consequences. 


250 Into the Fifty-third Congress, at which Mr. Nowell was a “delegate,” 
twenty-nine Alaska bills were introduced; two for additional justices of the 
peace and the protection of salmon, passed the House. Four others, dealing 
with the question of a delegate, liquor license, code commission, and munici- 
palities, received favorable committee reports. 

During the Fifty-fourth Congress, the Senate passed bills for additional 
courts and for fox-breeding, the House for protection of seals and new land 
officials, none of which became law. Throughout the period the special 
watchfulness of the members of Senate and House who had salmon and 
seal “constituents” was patent. 


The Klondike 
Klondicitis 


In August of 1896, there leapt out from an obscure 
creek on the upper Yukon near Dawson, Canada, a tiny 
tongue of flame —a flame not of fire but of gold and the 
news of gold. It quickly grew, and mounted high 
enough for all the world to see, and spread far enough 
for countless men to feel the desire to come and enjoy 
the warmth of it. It crossed the boundary into Alaska 
(1897) ran down the Yukon, and circled the sands at 
Nome (1899). In Alaska other flames of gold had 
appeared and would appear; but none quite as strange 
and bold as this. ‘This startling phenomenon was to 
have a far-reaching effect upon the industrial and po- 
litical future of Alaska.*” 

The Klondike boom took its name from the river 
which flows into the Yukon from the northeast about 
one hundred and twenty miles above the international 
boundary. The locality had been known among the 
fur-traders as a good hunting ground for moose and 
caribou, and had been occasionally visited for that pur- 
pose, by water in summer and by trail over the snow in 
winter. Upon the discovery of gold a town arose at the 
point where the Klondike enters the Yukon. It was 


251 In 1880 gold was discovered near Juneau, by R. T. Harris and Joe 
Juneau; but it was fifteen years before the Geological Survey secured an 
appropriation for the investigation of the gold and coal resources of Alaska. 
One of the earliest official reports on the Klondike discoveries is contained in 
‘Rept. of the Director of the Mint,” 55C:3S., H. Doc. 47. (3784). pp. 69-102. 
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named Dawson and became an administrative center 
for the Canadian Mounted Police as well as a supply 
center for the horde of goldseekers. Dawson could 
then be reached chiefly from two directions: from 
Skagway at the head of Lynn Ganal by mountain trail 
and Lake Bennet down the Yukon; from St. Michael 
on Norton Sound up the Yukon. The lack of roads, 
trails, and other aids to navigation at the outset made 
the journey from the Puget Sound country to the Klon- 
dike a thing of three months at least and a year or two 
at the most.*” 

The gold craze effectually annihilated the compara- 
tive peace of the territory, while contributing to its 
prosperity. ‘The “Klondike,” followed fast by copper, 
coal, oil, and other crazes, lifted Alaska out of her fa- 
miliar position as a decried dependency into the embar- 
rassing company of the national storehouses of natural 
resources. The change in definition was concomitant 
with changes in population, industries, administration, 
and politics, which interacted peculiarly upon the form 
of government for Alaska. Congressional indifference 
was metamorphosed into a pseudo-paternalism, which 
sponsored an emergency administration in 1897, and a 
detailed legislative program in 1898-1900. 

Alaska, indeed, was overwhelmed by the tide of 
events. Instead of her previous steady, moderate im- 
migration of seasoned prospectors, easily absorbed by 
the miners’ meeting into an orderly community life, 
she experienced a flood of thousands of hopeful, impa- 
tient seekers after wealth.”* There came many fine 


252 Brooks MSS. The Klondike Gold and the Klondike Trail. 

253 The westward and northward movement of population started by 
the Klondike gold discovery approximated 60,000; about 50,000 reached 
Alaska and the total number of persons having a more or less direct financial 
status in the gold rush is estimated at 200,000. As a financial venture the 
world lost by the Klondike. Ibid. 
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types of manhood, but the stampeders were largely in- 
experienced and ill-fitted to the environment into which 
they had thrust themselves, and they therefore became 
the dupes of the unscrupulous and the dependents of 
the charitable. They made of the mining regulations 
a chaos, and some of them were forced to seek aid from 
the government and the public when winter found them 
starving.” In the name of business the Pacific Coast 
cities engaged in heated rivalry for the spoils of Alas- 
ka’s trade.” In the name of humanity Congress and 
the American public supported relief expeditions. 


The Police Power 


Taken aback by the sudden perplexities and pleas of 
the Klondike, in the midst of Spanish embroglios and 
other world confusions, Congress hastily exercised the 
“police power” ** over the dependency. A revenue 
cutter was allowed the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
the petition of the trading and transportation compa- 
nies, that the upper Yukon might be so patrolled as to 
prevent a deluge of fugitives from the Canadian 
Mounted Police.” All that part of Alaska lying north 


254 “Consular Repts., 55C:3S., H. Doc. 204 (3783) p. 191; “Letters from 
the Secretary of War,” 55C:2S., S. Doc. 14 and 15 (3590); “War Dept. 
Annual Rept.,” 55C:3S., H. Doc. 2 (3745) pp. 180-181. 

255 7, author’s article, Washington Historical Quarterly, xiii, 20. Even 
Governor Brady wrote his home paper in Indiana that people should come 
to Juneau to buy their outfits. Sitka Alaskan, Dec. 11, 1897. 

256 This term was adopted by congressmen to describe and to justify the 
hasty legislation which they enacted to meet the emergency in Alaska. 

257 55C:28., H. Rept. 215 (3717) on H. R. 5029; also “Annual Rept. of 
Navy Dept., 1907,” 55C:2S., H. Doc. 3 (3638) pp. 272-274. In response to 
the pleas of Wm. Ogilvie that the Dominion government use the Klondike 
“as becomes Canadians, intelligently, liberally, and in the way to advance 
our country, Canada” the northern part of Northwest Territory was set off 
as Yukon Territory in 1898 and placed under a commissioner and an ap- 
pointed legislative council, with ample powers to conduct an emergency 
administration. With the aid of the mounted police, Ogilvie gave the Klon~ 
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of the sixty-first parallel was created a “district of 
North Alaska” under the Secretary of War, and a mili- 
tary reservation was established at St. Michaels, the 
northern gateway to the gold fields. Near Skagway, at 
the southern gateway, other troops were installed, but 
the direction of affairs was sometimes assumed by the 
miners themselves. They once cooperated to forbid 
traffic on the White Pass trail until their combined ef- 
forts had made it safe and, after quite a struggle, they 
ran out of the community “all confidence, bunco and 
sure thing, and other objectionable characters.” ** 

Congress exhibited unusual generosity in voting to 
print and distribute maps, reports, and reconnaissance 
compilations, in order to satisfy constituent curiosity. 
A separate steamboat inspection district was created, 
to aid the Treasury Department in decreasing the haz- 
ards of travel on light draft boats hastily assembled at 
the point of use;** and because of rumors of starvation 
among the miners on the gold creeks and the whalers 
on the northwest coasts, the same busy and helpfully- 
intentioned congressmen voted sizable appropriations 
for relief, via the reindeer route.” 


dike a responsible and flexible government quite ahead of anything in the 
Alaska diggings. V. Ogilvie (Wm.), Rept. of an Exploration made in 1896- 
1897, and The Klondike Guide, both published by authority Dept. of Int., 
Ottawa. 

258 For conditions leading to these establishments, v. “Rept. of Captain 
Ray,” 55C:2S., S. Doc. 14 (3590); H. Doc. 285 (3679) and 56C:1S., H. Doc. 
2 (3901). Nearly all narratives of the stampede mention Skagway affairs 
and the quotation above was taken from a warning of the “ror Society” to 
the “Law and Order Society,” the latter a gang led by “Soapy Smith.” In- 
teresting contemporary sidelights are given in Victoria Call, Mar. 16, 1898, 
and San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 24, 1897, and July 15, 1898. 

259 This to the great dismay of the Seattle business interests, v. 55C:2S., 
S. Rept. 562 (3620) on S. 3627. 

260 On the Yukon Captain Ray had declared martial law, taken charge of 
the stores of the Alaska Commercial Company, and put the pioneers on ra- 
tions. The miners’ relief was an interesting failure fully described in 
55C:38., H. Doc. 244 (3812). In its haste, Congress had accepted Cannon’s 
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Meanwhile, the Land Office was drawing the atten- 
tion of Congress to the fact that there were throughout 
the whole district no surveyor-generals, and in most of 
the interior no legal commissioners." So in 1897 a land 
office at Sitka with a surveyor-general, and additional 
commissioners, were provided to attempt to cope with 
the situation as to mining claims. But these officials 
were perforce powerless — they had no executive pow- 
ers as far as public lands were concerned — and in those 
localities where the stampeders set aside the regula- 
tions of the miners’ meetings there remained no body 
of rules to serve, as do state and territorial laws, as amp- 
lifiers of the general mining statutes. Furthermore, as 
Congress had provided no increase in the powers or 
recompense of the commissioners, their jurisdiction 
was still limited to $250 in suits and six months im- 
prisonment, making them peculiarly liable to klondi- 
citis.”” 

Alaska Complex at Washington 


The Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth Congresses, 1897- 
1901, perforce devoted to Alaska’s problems an amount 


urgency that they act on the recommendation of the Secretary of War, who 
in turn based his judgment on that of Doctor Jackson. The whaler’s rescue 
was a success, and was important as bringing forward Lieut. D. H. Jarvis, 
a significant figure in the Alaska Syndicate of the next decade; wv. 55C:3S., 
S. Doc. 34 (3728) and 57C:18., H. Rept. 2336 (4406). During this period 
a ship’s freight was more likely to be liquor than food. The transportation 
companies sometimes gave free passage back to the United States to miners 
from the areas of low food supply. 

261 The fishing interests had long appealed for the supplying of these 
deficiencies, through their representatives from the Pacific Coast and New 
England. Both the incoming and outgoing administration admitted the 
necessity, and it was therefore not a matter of politics. However, it should 
not be understood that the surveyor-general has ever been a person of im- 
portance in the mineral mining in Alaska. 

262 Brady used the term “klondicitis” to indicate the universal desire to 
visit the gold fields. For example, in 1899, the district judge, C. S. Johnson, 
resigned to go to Nome, leaving the position vacant for three months, v. 


Gov. Rept., 1897 (3642). 
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of attention small enough at best, yet quite unprece- 
dented in the history of that dependency. In addition 
to a hasty exercise of the police power, Congress sup- 
plemented the Organic Act with three important laws: 
a transportation and homestead act in 1898, a criminal 
code and code of criminal procedure in 1899, and a 
civil code and code of civil procedure in 1900. Neither 
this special legislation nor any other since that time can 
be understood without an acquaintance with the con- 
ditions from which it grew—the Alaska complex at 
Washington, which was then, as it is today, a compound 
of all the official influences and interested forces in the 
United States, Alaska, Canada, and Europe that can 
make themselves felt at that focal point. 

First in rank was the executive influence. The chief 
executive, President McKinley, acknowledged “the 
purpose of Congress as thus far expressed . . . that 
only such rights should apply to the territory as should 
be specifically named,” and urged Congress to exercise 
its prerogative so far as to extend the land surveys, 
legalize the voluntary municipal organizations already 
existent, and amplify the judiciary. He found the flex- 
ible government necessary to Alaska in the Louisiana 
pattern of 1805, which dealt with the situation directly 
through “a legislative council having power to adopt 
ordinances which shall extend to all the rightful sub- 
jects of local legislation.” He thought Alaska’s area 
too vast, and her population too scattered and transitory 
to make an elective legislative body wise.”” 

Some of the members of the cabinet felt that their 
information justified them in going further. The Se- 
cretary of the Interior believed that ‘complete terri- 
torial government” for Alaska as a whole, could best 
"263 Messages of Dec. 6, 1897, and Dec. 5, 1899. 
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handle local exigencies, if it included municipal incor- 
porations, railroad grants, and extension of the land 
laws.** The War Department was inclined to favor 
the plan of Captain Ray, that, “so long as the present 
chaotic conditions” exist, “the Yukon country be em- 
braced in a provisional, semi-military government, 
with officials from the army appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and with an expansion of the judiciary, Congress, 
as heretofore, to enact all laws.” ** Ray, evidently, had 
considerable confidence in the military arm of govern- 
ment and in its ability to exercise civil functions. As 
it was, the service rendered by the army in maintain- 
ing order during-the gold rush was practically nil, and 
the millions of dollars, which should have been spent 
in maintaining a constabulary such as the Canadian 
Mounted Police, were wasted. 

The executive department most urgent in its appeals 
to Congress was that under the Attorney-General, 
which declared that in this region, given over to the 
biggest gold boom in our history, it was absolutely im- 
possible to conduct legal proceedings. For Alaska yet 
remained a single judicial district, with one lone judge 
marooned in Sitka; and of course no one could foretell 
how he, or the officials under him, would construe the 
statutes. In fact, scarcely two of the eight judges thus 
far sent to Alaska had interpreted the law similarly, for 
each had exercised to the full his judicial individual- 
ity.°°° They had had no code to guide them. The 
criminal and civil laws of Oregon, which the Act of 
1884 extended to Alaska in so far as practicable, had 


264 “Sec, of Int. Rept., 1897,” 55C:28., H. Doc. 5 (3640) p. Ixiii. 

265 6¢C:28., S. Doc. 14 (3590). 

266 Gov, Rept., 1808 (3758). <A brief survey of the map and an apprecia- 
tion of the climate and distances involved, will bring home to anyone the 
futility of the United States Court as then constituted. 
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never been codified. No revision of Oregon law had 
been made between 1872 and 1887; and none of the 
United States statutes since 1878." Alaskan officers of 
justice must therefore search among the sessional laws 
of Oregon and the Statutes at~Large of the United 
States for subsequent changes in law; and the know- 
ledge that officials elsewhere endured similar incon- 
veniences comforted them not at all. Nor could a jury 
be legal in Alaka, because Oregon required jurors to 
be taxpayers and taxes were not levied in the District. 
Most of those who encountered this legal establishment 
could not afford appeals and by them this condition of 
affairs had come to be styled “one man rule,” the one 
man being the judge.** For these reasons, the Depart- 
ment of Justice demanded for the territory a special 
code. 

The influence of Alaska’s officials also was felt at 
Washington. Their opinions were usually expressed 
through a superior officer of the department under 
which they worked. But the governor and the general 
agent for education were conspicuous exceptions, be- 
cause habitually consulted by the congressional com- 
mittees to which legislation for Alaska was referred. 
Considerable importance attached to their opinions. 

When the Republicans took over the administration 
under McKinley, Governor Sheakley found a more 
gainful occupation,” and his prerogatives fell to John 


267 55C:28., H. Rept., 1482 (3722) on H, R. 85712. 

268 A few important cases had by this time been taken up to the Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, a procedure for which the United States 
Supreme Court then decided there was no legislative authority. 55C:2S., 
H. Rept., 1459 (3722) on H. R. 10570, a substitute for H. R. 5856 and H. R. 
5870. 

269 He entered the employ of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
diverting northward outfitting business to the firms of that metropolis by the 
ex-official devices of a free lecture tour through the states and a bureau of 
information in Chicago. 
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Green Brady, who kept them for the next seven years. 
During the forty-eight years of his chequered existence 
the new governor had risen from a street waif in New 
York City, to a protege of the Children’s Aid Society 
in Indiana, to a student working his way at Yale and at 
Union Theological Seminary, and finally to a mission- 
ary in Alaska. He established himself there in 1878, 
arriving with Sheldon Jackson on his second trip; but 
eighteen months later he ended his official career as a 
missionary to become the manager of the Sitka Trad- 
ing Company, an enterprise later broadened to include 
a sawmill. His political career began with an Arthur 
appointment as commissioner at Sitka in 1885, relin- 
quished in 1888. During all that time he had been 
thoroughly identified with life at Sitka as the isolated 
capital and Sitka as the stronghold of the Alaska pres- 
bytery. His warmest friends were of the mission group 
and he was himself an earnest supporter of Sheldon 
Jackson. That he had not, up to that time, shared 
greatly in Jackson’s unpopularity, was due to his con- 
tinuous residence in the district, his personal character- 
istics, and his modest occupation. 

Alaska and her development were an integral part of 
John Brady’s gospel. He had always been optimistic 
as to the potentialities of the district, prophesying after 
less than a year’s residence that, if properly looked 
after, it would “be admitted into the union as a state 
within fifteen years.” *° His concern over the lack of 
proper surveillance made it easier for Mrs. Brady to 
persuade him, after two decades to seek the governor- 
ship. In this quest he was assisted by Doctor Jackson, 
his own faction, and those opposing the appointment 


270 N. Y. Herald, Feb. 22, 1879. In the home life of the Brady family 
the children were imbued with a fervor for Alaska which endures to this 
day. 
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of a non-resident, for the feeling against “carpet-bag 
rule,” encouraged by the Republican and Democratic 
planks on that subject in the campaign of 1896, had 
grown very strong. Sitkans generally were enthusiastic 
for him and the Panhandle as a whole seemed pleased 
when an Alaskan was named.’” He entered the office 
with a hopefulness and abiding faith that remained 
with him through all the vicissitudes to follow. Believ- 
ing as he did that he understood Alaska, and that she 
could get help only at the hands of Congress, he set 
himself to work upon that body so that Alaska might 
receive what he thought she should have. 

In opposition to the Secretary of the Interior and a 
rising faction in southeast Alaska, Governor Brady 
announced in Washington that Alaska lacked the pop- 
ulation and taxable wealth ** requisite to any immedi- 
ate organization as a territory. Instead, he said that 
the existing machinery of government could be so vital- 
ized by a proper code of laws and an increase in the 
number of judges, that the only other innovation neces- 
sary for wise administration would be a delegate. 
Pending this consummation, he, and the Secretary of 
the Interior, were convinced that the gubernatorial 
presence was necessary in Washington. In consider- 
ing specific bills and the committee hearings on them, 
congressmen therefore encountered his special influ- 
ence. 


271 Official Proceedings: Republican, 85; Democratic, 254-255. 

272 Sitka North Star, Feb., 1897. The Russian church in America was 
opposed to him. The Russian Orthodox Am. Messenger, quoted in the 
Sitka Alaskan, Oct. 9, 1897, styled him a “rampant Russophile,” [doubtless 
meaning Russophobe] a charge without apparent justification. 

273 It is interesting to note that it did not occur to anyone at this time 
that Alaska’s gold mines and canneries were “taxable wealth,” in spite of 
the fact that the output as early as 1893 had been worth $2,540,000 in min- 
erals (chiefly gold) and $3,000,000 in salmon, as well as $1,000,000 in furs. 
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As for the general agent for education, Doctor Jack- 
son, he was as active and effectual in his field as he 
had been before the Klondike period. According to 
the Herald and Presbyter, which spoke of his influence 
with the Commissioner of Education, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Attorney-General, “our President 
and Cabinet turn to him as to no other, for the inform- 
ation demanded by the exigencies of our miners and 
whalers.” 7” 

The most perplexing type of influence at Washing- 
ton was that of the lobby, which was of two kinds 
chiefly, the commercial and the sectional. In the 
former, no less than six large corporations, involving 
much English capital, were represented, all eager to 
be heard on questions of interest to them. There were, 
for the Yukon valley trade, the Alaska Commercial 
Company, and the North American Trading and 
Transportation Company; for the fisheries, the Alaska 
Packers’ Association; for the seal interests, the North 
American Commercial Company; for general affairs 
in southeast Alaska, the Treadwell Mining Company; 
and for the whaling interests, the Pacific Steamer 
Whaling Company. 

Lesser individuals there were, in increasing num- 
bers, rival claimants for mining lands, promoters of 
railroad development schemes, all clamoring for leg- 
islative encouragement to capital. The Alaska lobby 
then acquired the characteristics it has retained to the 
present time. Whenever any new section of Alaska is 
opened up it soon adds its quota to the “self-appointed 
delegates” of the “third house.” The new members 
are seldom all-year-round residents of Alaska; but they 
are always pecuniarily interested, and often carry 


274 Quoted in Sitka Alaskan, Jan. 22, 1898. 
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credentials from one chamber of commerce or anoth- 
er.”” As sectional representatives, they have made the 
path of Governor Brady and his successors extremely 
thorny. 

In addition to these lobbyists there were the chamber 
of commerce interests of the Pacific Coast, to which 
their northern customers made frequent appeals where- 
in Alaskan associations of a like character joined. Such 
petitions became almost innumerable and covered the 
whole conceivable range of request. Sometimes the 
memorials were presented to Congress through the De- 
partment of the Interior, via the governor; again, 
through an individual member of Congress. ‘They de- 
picted conditions in the localities from which they 
came, and they presented a fairly unified front in favor 
of one or more delegates, a code of laws, municipal 
government, and an increase in the number of judges. 
Prior to 1903, they seldom demanded territorial gov- 
ernment. Frequently they were headed with the sig- 
natures of local agents of the big companies. 

A study of the sources shows that Governor Brady, if 
not Doctor Jackson, passed current in Washington as 
an approximate representative of Alaska, as a pseudo- 
delegate, appointed by the executive and vouched for 
by the Department of the Interior. . Yet neither he, nor 
any one man could represent Alaska. Even today, the 
men are but few who know the whole of Alaska or have 
any right to speak about the whole of Alaska. “When 
a man from Nome speaks of Alaska, he means his part 
of Alaska, the Seward peninsula. When a man from 
Valdez or Cordova speaks of Alaska he means the 


275 For example, during the latter part of the Fifty-fifth Congress there 
was at least one delegate at Washington from each of the following settle- 
ments: Juneau, Skagway, Nome, Circle, Eagle, and Unalaska and two from 
St. Michaels. Mining Record, Mar. 22, April 5, 1899. 
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Prince William Sound country. When a man from 
Juneau speaks of Alaska he means the southeastern 
coast. Alaska is not one country but many, with differ- 
ent climates, different resources, different problems, 
different populations, different interests; and what is 
true of one part of it is often grotesquely untrue of 
other parts.” “° The almost insuperable natural ob- 
stacles that separate these various parts of Alaska make 
it in reality a group of different countries, to which an 
unfortunate trend of circumstances has applied but one 
name-— Alaska. And legislation has so dealt with 
those regions. and peoples, under one name and classi- 
fication, as to leave perforce the major part of the peo- 
ple and the country without any provision, or with the 
wrong kind of provision, for its welfare. 

In addition to all of these semi-extraneous influences, 
there was the pressure of various personal constit- 
uencies upon individual members of Congress. As 
the Klondike boom had struck New England with 
considerable force, her Representatives made frequent 
allusions to their constituencies, in explaining their 
stand on Alaska legislation. But this sort of explana- 
tion was most frequent with the gentlemen from the 
Pacific Coast and western mining states, Washington, 
Oregon, California, Montana, and Nevada. The Cal- 
ifornia delegation in particular was kept informed of 
the judgments of the Alaska Packers’ Association, 
which was closely affiliated with the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company. Mr. Louis Sloss, spokesman for these 
interests, expressed fear lest most of the devices sug- 
gested to help Alaska should hinder her. He said that 
as long as Alaska lacked the means of communication 
and a stable population, territorial government must 
"276 Stuck (Hudson), Ten Thousand Miles with a Dogsled, ix. 
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remain impracticable. He seconded rather the recom- 
mendations of the governor as to the enactment of a 
civil and criminal code, and the increase in preroga- 
tives of the commissioners. He was less enthusiastic, 
however, toward the plan for an increase in the number 
of judges; the only kind of delegate he would favor was 
an appointed one, and he was decidedly averse to the 
inauguration of a property tax. As events proved, 
Congress could not bring itself to go very far afield 
from his recommendations.*” 

Considering the number and variety of the imping- 
ing influences, it can not be surprising that the Alaska 
problem was a thing of complexity and perplexity. 
The task of constructive legislation, of whatever plan 
it might be, fell by congressional allotment chiefly to 
three committees in each house, those on Territories, 
Public Lands, and Revision of the Laws. These gen- 
tlemen wisely delegated as much as possible of the 
labor to a special code commission and struggled 
through the remainder themselves. 


Homesteads and Railroads 


The railroad people were the first to be attended to, 
in an act for ““Homesteads and Railroads,” mostly rail- 
roads. The trade of Alaska was a comparatively un- 
known quantity at this time, as the greater part of the 
region had yet to be explored and prospected. Alas- 
ka’s prairie schooner had been a steamboat in summer 


277 At this period the Northwestern Commercial Company were under- 
stood to be behind a movement for making the Yukon a separate organized 
territory. They proposed to include an area of 300,000 square miles in a 
territory by the name of Lincoln, with a capital at a settlement named Weare 
(after P. B. Weare, the vice president of the company) and the company 
had its own candidate for governor, James E. Booge; Sitka Alaskan, Sept. 
4, 1897. 
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and a dog-sled in winter, but neither satisfied pioneers 
who had to cross mountain passes to reach gold creeks. 
Since the days when the success of the Atlantic cable 
destroyed the chances of communication via Bering 
Sea,” capital had discouraged the advocates of rail- 
road construction in Alaska.” Nor had Congress 
done more than pass over requests for roads and trails. 
But by 1897, rumor had given the country a good min- 
eral reputation, and the idea of railroad construction 
was called no longer an insane proposition, but one of 
sound business.*° ‘There was in Alaska the one desire 
to get there, and get there ahead of one’s fellows. Tent 
cities sprang up at all the passes and the big rapids. 
A toll of the lives of beasts and of the property of men 
marked the spots of severest congestion — and the most 
immediately profitable routes for railroads. The Fif- 
ty-fifth Congress warily scanned the resulting flood of 
private railroad bills, took thought unto itself of divers 
railroads prominent in American annals, and “put to 
sleep” each and all of the proposed private plans.” 
The Fifty-sixth Congress, unable to evade the issue, 
laboriously formulated a bill with the aid of western 
members of the House Committee on Public Lands, 


278 $3,000,000 had been expended upon a project to connect Siberia and 
Alaska by telegraph and cable, and stock was selling at a premium of sixty 
per cent when it went down to nothing on the completion of the Atlantic 
cable, Washington Star, Jan. 7, 1868. 

279 Upon inquiry from Congress, some of the government surveyors had 
from time to time reported that an American-Russian railroad presented no 
greater obstacles than those already overcome in transcontinental building. 
55C:2S., S. Doc. 178 (3601) pt. 13, pp. 127-128. 

280 7, “Report of the Copper River Exploring Expedition,” sub-report of E. 
Gillette, Engineer, 56C:1S., S. Doc. 306 (3874) p. 147; also French (L. H.), 
Nome Nuggets, pp. 81-82. 

281 In comparison, the provincial assembly of British Columbia was ready 
to subsidize generously and immediately, but the Dominion Parliament pro- 
ceded with caution. “Consular Repts., Sept., 1898,” 55C:2S8., H. Doc. 565 


(3676) pt. 1, pp. 114-116. 
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some of whom had constituents with Alaskan invest- 
ments. “The committee was besieged with proposi- 
tions to grant specific rights to specific companies, giv- 
ing them specific charters. The committee resolutely 
set their faces against any proposition of that kind and 
prepared general legislation such as would be binding 
on all alike.” *? The resulting bill carried one brief 
clause applying the homestead laws to Alaska and sev- 
eral other clauses laying down general rules for rail- 
road construction; and it retained that proportion 
through the House debate. Falling into the hands of 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands, the Lacey bill, 
as it was called, was entirely recast. Senators Perkins, 
Allen, Carter, and McBride, all western men, shifted 
the emphasis to homestead features, restricting acreage, 
limiting water fronts, and raising the price per acre. 
As this deliberation was consuming time, the lobby be- 
came impatient, and ‘“‘at least one-third of the member- 
ship of the Senate and probably an equal representation 
in the other branch of Congress (were) being constant- 
ly importuned by constituents to secure some action on 
the measure.” But there seemed to be “insurmount- 
able obstacles placed in the way of this bill.” *** 

Some of these obstacles may be classified. The can- 
nery interests were afraid that their sites might be 
preémpted,** and the transportation companies that 
they might lose their monopolies. The conservatives 
objected to a clause permitting the government to pur- 
chase the railroads after twenty years and the wagon 


282 This remark was made by Representative Lacey in defense of his bill; 
v. 55C:28., H. R. 5065, H. Rept. 137 (3717). 

783 Remarks of Senators Carter and Hansbrough, Cong. Rec., pp. 2119 
and 2133. : 

284 This fear was expressed by Senator Perkins, Representative Loud and 
Representative Barham, all of California. 
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roads after ten.” The radicals distrusted the railroads, 
a distrust so strong as to give the measure at one stage 
the appearance of “a bill to prohibit the construction of 
railroads in Alaska.” *° The New England group, led 
by Frye and Hoar, wanted to exploit the friction be- 
tween Americans and Canadians in the Klondike, over 
royalties, reservations, and customs, for the purpose of 
carrying a rider for the benefit of fishermen on the 
Newfoundland banks.*’ Even when the bill reached 
the conference stage private interests were still request- 
ing special benefits and, according to the committee, 
were still meeting a firm refusal.** 

The virtual inaccuracy of this last assertion was 
proven when the conference restored the cannery rights 
to their earlier figure of one hundred sixty acres (es- 
tablished in 1891) instead of retaining the Senate 
amendment limiting them to forty acres,*® and freed 
the railroads from the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.”’ Also the bill remained 
speculative in character, restricting homesteads to sur- 
veyed plots of eighty acres, with no provision for sur- 


285 This clause had been inserted at the request of a Populist Senator, 
W. V. Allen of Nebraska, Cong. Rec., p. 2321. 

286 This remark was made of amendments suggested by Senator J. L. 
Rawlins of Utah, a Democrat. Of the large number of transportation com- 
panies organized during this period, nearly all failed, because of ignorance 
of conditions and lack of capital. 

287 Debate on this measure was extended and threatened to wreck the bill. 

288 Cong. Rec. p. 4637. According to their own statement, Frye, Bruhn 
and Co., beef and pork packers of Seattle, at their own expense and initia- 
tive procured the passage of the Homestead Act, Valdez Miner, July 1, 1911. 

289 Senator Allen complained that the bill as received from the House 
was “as full of holes as a sieve” and bore the appearance of having for its 
object “the spoliation of the District of Alaska.” 

290 This was in line with the desires of the railroad lobby. It was done 
against the wishes of.the House and on the Senate contention that the Secre- 
tary of Interior was in a better position to watch Alaskan affairs than was 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 1907 the Supreme Court decided 
that the I. C. C. must accept this jurisdiction. 
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veys except at private expense. This effectually de- 
barred the poor man from homesteading, to the dismay 
of the Department of Agriculture and Governor 
Brady, whose heart was bound up with Alaska’s agri- 
cultural prospects.** The conference committee must 
have credit, however, for retaining a clause having for 
its object the protection of riparian rights from mon- 
opoly.*” 

By the adjustments above mentioned and the elimin- 
ation of the New England fisheries rider at the insist- 
ence of the House, the “Homestead Act of 1898” passed 
into law. As Alaskans did not at first appreciate the 
nullity of its homestead features, they were inclined to 
hail it as the beginning of a new era. But a speedy 
revulsion of feeling led to the charge that the bill was 
enacted simply for the purpose of making provisions 
for cannerymen and speculators to purchase the most 
available harbors and fishing sites by means of soldiers’ 
additional scrip.** Its positive effect in this direction 
is negligible as compared with its bearing on the rail- 
road situation. It set affloat a number of transporta- 
tion schemes, the first of importance being that which 
aimed to connect Lynn Canal with the headwaters of 
the Yukon. 

A corporation popularly known as the White Pass 
Railroad Company, from the name of the mountain 
gorge through which it reached the interior, was the 
first to file a right of way in Alaska after Congress 


291 Gow. Rept., 1898 (3758). 

72 Entries along shore were restricted to eighty rods, with an equal dis- 
tance between all claims reserved from entry. 

293 Soldiers’ additional scrip was a post-Civil War device for securing 
desirable portions of the public domain. ‘There were at this time thousands 
of unused cannery sites, although monopoly of wharf locations had begun; 
the era of cannery building did not reach its maximum until twenty years 
later. 
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passed the Act of May 14, 1898. All the road was in 
Canadian territory except the first twenty miles, which 
connected with the seaport of Skagway; and the capital 
behind the expeditious venture was English, being that 
of a syndicate led by Close Brothers of London.”*T'he 
topography of Alaska and the evolution of public opin- 
ion in the United States, worked together to keep all 
competitors out of the field, so that for the next twenty 
years the only railroad leading to the interior of Alaska 
was this English line. Such a condition gave rise to 
much demand from Americans for an “all-American 
route” to the interior; and it soon had an intimate bear- 
ing upon the movement for home rule. 


The First Taxation —the Criminal Code 


The next important legislation passed to supplement 
the Organic Act was the Criminal Code of 1899. Con- 
gress had never before done such a thing as make spe- 
cial codes of civil and criminal laws for a territory, 
but now that it was roused from its lethargy on terri- 
torial matters, it seemed unwilling for anyone else to 
do it for Alaska.*” Even at that, action would not 
have resulted without a constant preaching of the rapid 
development of the District in resources and popula- 
tion.” For each interested legislator felt the impulse 
to incorporate the laws of his own state; and none of 


294 The railroad was so well timed with the gold rushes that its net earn- 
ings were at the outset very large. No one knows what was the actual in- 
come of the White Pass. It was able to conceal its earnings effectually be- 
cause it operated under four charters and under the divided jurisdiction of 
the United States and Canada. 

295 Letter from the Attorney-General, transmitting the report of the com- 
mission, 55C:2S., S. Doc. 60 (3592); v. also H. Rept. 1482 (3722) on H. R. 
8571, and 55C:2 and 3S., Index for H. R. 8571. 

296 The bill was in charge of Warner, chairman of the H. Com. on the 
Rev. of the Laws, and Carter, member of S. Com. on Public Lands. 
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them were on familiar ground in legislating for a re- 
gion which had a law making liquor selling a crime 
and did not have a system of taxation. It was these two 
long-standing aspects of Alaska life which most con- 
fused the program. : 

On the liquor question there were but two shades of 
opinion. The presbytery of Alaska, a minority of the 
missionary element there, and the Federation of Na- 
tional Temperance and Religious Organizations, in- 
sisted that recognition of liquor traffic on any terms 
would be highly immoral, and that the existing law 
could be enforced by conscientious officials. Their 
spokesmen were Representative Moody of Massachu- 
setts, and Senators Gallinger of New Hampshire, and 
Platt of Connecticut, who were supported by such 
members as knew the least concerning the actual con- 
dition of affairs. ‘Their opponents, led by Senator Per- 
kins and the steamship interests, and Representatives 
Tongue of Oregon and Warner of Illinois, stood for 
high license on the recommendation of the generally 
informed of the Alaska populace, of the officials con- 
nected with Alaska, and of even the large liquor deal- 
ers on the Pacific Coast.” 

The high license group was able to marshal an en- 
lightening array of facts supporting their contentions. 
The unenforceability of the existing law had been 
proved in the expenditure by the federal government 
of $148,000 during the past four years in futile prose- 
cutions. ‘The Commissioner of Internal Revenue had 
so far recognized the business as to collect an increas- 


297 The great bulk of the smuggled liquor was Canadian. It amounted 
to 60,000 gallons in 1898 and brought no revenue to the United States; 
Hearings, H. Com. on Terr., Jan. 23, and 2s, 1899; v. also 55C:3S., S. Doc. 
122 (3735) and Gow. Rept., 1898, loc. cit., and Jordan (D. S.), “Colonial 
Lessons of Alaska,” Atlantic Monthly, \xxxii, 577. 
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ing amount of taxes from it.” Federal officials were 
engaged in stealing from smugglers, in selling seized 
liquor, and in using United States vessels for smug- 
gling purposes of their own. Special Treasury agents 
had been indicted in Alaska for asserting that there 
was connivance between liquor and cannery men to 
prevent smuggling convictions.*° To cap the climax, 
the proprietors of disorderly houses had raised a purse 
to aid the group asking that the old law be retained, 
because high license would put most of them out of 
business. Furthermore, Governor Brady, understand- 
ing congressional psychology, gave conclusive evidence 
of the united Alaska desire for high license. 

In his report for 1898 he explained how the liquor 
question was bound up with the taxation and delegate 
issues. While he sympathized with those congress- 
men who were afraid that a vote for high license would 
affect their constituencies adversely, and others who 
for party reasons opposed a delegate bill, he urged all 
to support the one immediately, and the other in the 
future. He supported the contention of the investors 
of capital that a property tax would frighten them out 
of Alaska, thereby hindering the development of the 
_ district’s resources, and that no type of representation, 
form of government or code of laws levying such a tax 
should be allowed to pass. ‘Therefore a special license 
tax was the only kind to levy. Some sort of tax must 
be levied because, said he, “the principal reason why 
Alaska has never been able to get fair and proper rep- 
resentation before Congress is that she creates no rev- 
enue with which to carry on affairs of the territory,” 


298 Taxes had been collected from 112 retail liquor dealers in 1896, 147 
in 1897, and 373 in 1898. ‘The capital of Alaska had 12 saloons and Juneau 
had 40. ; 

299 San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 12, 1896; and Examiner, Jan. 18, 1897. 
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and this lack of representation constituted “one of the 
most substantial arguments in favor of a high license 
law.” The people of Alaska, he thought, would be 
amenable to such an arrangement, because they were 
“not unwilling to be taxed in order to be represented.” 
On the basis of this reasoning, the governor asked the 
Pacific Coast representatives to urge Mr. Cannon’s 
committee on appropriations to give Alaska a modified 
form of the District of Columbia license law.*”° 

This notion was not distasteful to the gentlemen, and 
had evidently great weight with Congress, for Alaska 
was thereupon taxed by a special plan which legalized 
liquor selling, although the representation for which 
she was to be taxed was denied her for seven years 
more. Congress, indeed, made no promises of repre- 
sentation. ‘The taxes were to go into the United States 
Treasury to pay for the enforcement of the new crim- 
inal code,*” and they were levied upon the pioneers in 
general, according to the business in which they were 
engaged, whether it was billiards or boarding houses, 
meat marketing or taxidermy. The railroads were 
taxed one hundred dollars for each mile in operation, 
thus perpetuating the monopoly of the White Pass 
which was the only one that could afford to pay that 
amount. The fisheries were taxed according to their 
output, for example, four cents for each case of canned 
salmon and ten cents for each barrel of salted salmon. 
The gold mines were taxed by the number of stamps 
in operation, three dollars per stamp. This system of 
licensing all businesses on the same principle as saloons 


90° Gow. Rept., 1898 (3758); Sitka Alaskan, Feb. 12, 1898, quoting San 
Francisco Gall; and Sitka Alaskan, June 11, 1898. 
301 The Senate had passed, the previous year, a civil bill levying business - 


taxes of this type. 55C:2 and 38., S. 3729, S. Rept. 607 (3620) and H. Rept. 
807. (3840). 
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adapted itself readily to Alaska, because of her lack of 
the usual organization for levying ordinary taxes; and 
it has been retained, with modifications, to date. But 
the disposition of the funds became a fertile source of 
tribulation, from 1899, when all of them were diverted 
into the United States Treasury, to the present, when 
but a fraction of them go there. As far as Congress 
was concerned, the clearing up of the taxation and 
liquor issues made the passage of the code a compara- 
tively simple matter.** But as far as Alaskans were 
concerned, the taxation feature of that code confused 
them and revolutionized their attitude toward the na- 
tional government, giving the movement for home rule 
a forward spurt. 


302 Act of Mar. 3, 1899. (30 Stat. L., 1253) | Newspaper debate upon the 
constitutionality of this special excise began immediately and continued until 
the question was settled by a decision of the Supreme Court. 


Provisions for Civil Government 
Development of Public Opinion 


The Criminal Code would have been accepted with 
relief and gratitude if it had not tempted criticism by 
levying a direct, special tax. Immediately there arose 
the cry of taxation without representation, echoed con- 
stantly in the Alaska press and sporadically in that 
of the states.” The act was declared unenforceable 
because “a new thing in the history of the United 
States,” “unconstitutional” and “opposed by Alaska 
public opinion.” The steamship companies prepared 
to make a test case and the humbler interests objected 
in their own weaker way. Approval of the code as 
a whole came from the government officials, who urged 
that the law was applicable and that its liquor provi- 
sions worked well. The Brady organ (Sitka Alaskan, 
June 10, 1899) pointed out that the tax was small as 
compared with those levied in the states, and that there 
had been a remarkable decrease in the number of 
saloons. Senator McBride protested, through the 
same paper, that the committees in charge of the bill 


262 Interesting comments on the early enforcement of the act may be found 
in Juneau Dispatch, Mar. 13 and 24; Record-Miner, April 14 (quoting the 
WN. Y. Sun) and June 30; Alaska Truth, Mar. 16; Mining Record, July 12, 
1299. During the six months ending Dec. 30, 1899, the number of licenses 
decreased from 324 to 99; Skagway saloons fell from 104 to 16; Sitka, 19 
to 3; Juneau, 55 to 19. The force of customs officers had to be reduced. 
Strongly written editorials opposing the license tax appeared in Alaska 
Truth, Mar. 2, 9, 16; Record-Miner, Aug. 11, 1900. 
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had been honestly desirous of aiding Alaska and simply 
unable to think of any other way to reimburse the gov- 
ernment for its Alaskan outlays. The law was, at any 
rate, successfully enforced, and to that extent vindi- 
cated. 

Gradually, the pioneers came to realize that they 
had a better argument than ever before for a delegate 
and a larger appropriation.“ Since the days of Car- 
roll, there had been no concert of the settlements for a 
unified program, but the events of 1899 gave the resi- 
dents of southeast Alaska the encouragement to make 
common cause for local government, a delegate, a civil 
code. Their prospects for obtaining these things were 
increased by the visits of many members of Congress 
during that summer.*” 

The visiting congressmen were put on the defense 
for recent legislation, by the civic bodies of those set- 
tlements which they visited, especially at Skagway and 
Juneau; Alaskans were growing assured of their own 
importance. ‘Mr. E. H. Harriman had spent thous- 
ands of dollars to bring a special party of scientists 
and friends on a lengthy tour; ‘the business men of 
Seattle had organized a large excursion that came up 
and stole a totem pole; the Presbyterian Synod of 
Washington had held their annual meeting on ship- 
board in Alaska waters; and, moreover, Mr. W. J. 


3804 Mining Record, April 26, and Sitka Alaskan, April 15 and 22, 1899. 

305 Whenever the opportunity came, in the press, or elsewhere, Brady 
urged people to visit Alaska. Senator Foster of Wash., was active along 
the same line, and the boundary issue and the gold rush added their influ- 
ence to bring an exceptional number of visitors. They included members of 
the Joint High Commission, and of important committees of Congress, among 
which were influential persons on Ways and Means, Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Revision of the Laws, Military Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Banking, 
and Currency, Census, and Territories. Their names are mentioned in 
Mining Record, June 21, July 5, 12, 26; Sitka Alaskan, June 24, July 8; 
Gov. Rept., 1899 (3918). 
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Lampton had come, as contributing editor of the New 
York Sun, to advertise his paper and the district. 

In addition to this growing feeling of importance 
the congressmen found public opinion greatly stirred 
over the questions of civil law,* education, the Cana- 
dian boundary, and local self-government. The Juneau 
grand jury, under the foremanship of ex-Governor 
A. P. Swineford, had indicted in June, 1899, Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson, on the charge of negligence toward south- 
east Alaska, unwise expenditure of government funds 
and untruthfulness in annual reports on education. 
The deplorable lack of school facilities in southeast 
Alaska, the infrequent visits of the agent and the com- 
paratively munificent government expenditures for 
reindeer, gave considerable color to the charges. Be- 
fore the charges were made, moreover, President Mc- 
Kinley had received from the Bishop of the Greek 
Catholic Church letters uncomplimentary to Jackson. 
But the indictment lost weight from the fact of the 
long-standing enmity between the foreman of the grand 
jury and the chief personage indicted by it, and from 
the prestige of the latter with officials in Washington 
and with the Presbyterian church throughout the coun- 
try. 

The indictment in itself led to nothing in particular. 
But the affair brought out in bold relief the change 
which had come over Alaska. It showed that, in the 
eyes of the rising democracy of the southeast, the hier- 
archy had fallen into desuetude, a thing of which Con- 
gress, however, was less certain. Sitka was in south- 
east Alaska but not of it. ‘There was the abode of the 
Presbyterian Mission group and the Synod, in whose 


306 This point has been so fully detailed in previous pages, that additional 
description is unnecessary. 
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eyes Juneau and her ilk had become the home of the 
‘“vorst element in Alaska.” Moreover, the indictment 
increased the unpopularity of the governor, who, in 
his honest simplicity, failed to see the merit of explain- 
ing his obnoxious policies to the Juneauites, an under- 
taking which would have been particularly helpful 
inasmuch as Jackson did not care to make any attempt 
whatever along that line. The residents of Skagway, 
Ketchikan, and Juneau were neither the thieves nor the 
rogues that the Sitkans were inclined to believe them; 
but under the circumstances, it was not hard for them to 
believe agitators who told them that their governor was 
not working for the best interests of the territory as they 
understood them. This mutual misunderstanding act- 
ually went so far as to approach the melodramatic, but 
it left comedy for tragedy when it so stifled attempts at 
cooperation as to give Congress a plausible excuse for 
inaction.*” The opposition of many of the pioneers to 
Brady and Jackson was a cumulative source of un- 
pleasantness and prejudice during the next six years. 
The state of Alaska public opinion upon Canadian 
relations has been alluded to as an additional cause of 
complaint before the visiting congressmen. In the 
earlier days of the Klondike, a majority of the miners 
in the new diggings came from American soil, al- 


307 Sidelights on the situation described above may be gained from the 
Sitka Alaskan, July 1, 8, 29, 1899; and the Mining Record, of Juneau, April 
5, May 17, June 7, 28, July 5, Aug. 9, Sept. 27, Dec. 6, 27, 1899; wv. also 
Gow. Rept., 1899, loc. cit. The growing attitude of ridicule for the hierarchy 
was expressed by the editor of the Juneau Dispatch, Jan. 23, 1900. He 
dreamed that when he died and knocked at the pearly gates, St. Peter told 
him, “All souls from Alaska who enter the gates of Paradise must present 
hereat a certificate of worth endorsed by both Governor Brady and Reverend 
Sheldon Jackson. None others can pass.” ‘The editor lacked the paper and 
was shut out. However, it should be distinctly understood that reindeer 


appropriations were separate from those for schools and could not be used 
for that purpose. 
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though some of them assumed the name of Canadians 
in the hope of profiting thereby. Quite a number of 
Americans had been deprived of claims under circum- 
stances which led them to believe that the Canadian 
officials habitually seized the best claims for themselves 
as soon as the Americans had given notice of their 
desire to locate upon them. Added to this grievance, 
were those caused by the royalty upon all gold mined 
in the region, the disbarment of all aliens from placer 
mining in British Columbia, holdups of liquor convoys 
and customs charges on miners’ outfits. When the 
boundary question was raised to throw in doubt valu- 
able claims lying in the Porcupine region, some miners 
found their only security in conformity to the regula- 
tions of both countries, and those apparently safe in 
their holdings naturally feared the results of a change 
in jurisdiction. In a few localities, the sentiment fa- 
vored annexation to Canada, but as the United States 
had been holding the disputed territory, most of the 
locators upon it felt that the American flag would be 
the greater advantage. Rumor around Skagway had 
it that this port, which had been developed by British 
capital and was the only all-year-round gateway to the 
interior, was to be used as a pawn for the abrogation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty or the granting of eastern 
fishing rights. It was understood that Great Britain 
was acting in behalf of Canada in return for her aid 
in the Boer War. Few Alaskans could be other than 
ignorant as to the status of negotiations and their anxie- 
ty was correspondingly great. Whichever way the 
matter was to be decided, they wished it to be settled 
at once, and put them out of their uncertainty.” 


308 Mining Record, Mar. 22, May 3, June 14, Nov. 22, 1899; Alaska 
Truth, Mar. 9, 1900; Dispatch, April 1, Dec. 1; Record-Miner, Aug. 20, 1900, 
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Other moot questions concerned themselves with the 
freight and passenger rates maintained by the trans- 
portation monopoly, and with the chronically meager 
mail contracts. But the worst vocal dissatisfaction of 
all arose over the desire for local self-government in 
Juneau, Skagway, and Ketchikan. These young Pan- 
handle towns had populations of 3,000, 3,117, and 800 
respectively, but they were without any legal form of 
municipal government, were struggling to perfect 
townsite title,’ and had ambitions to become modern 
communities. In each the police force was limited to 
a deputy United States marshal, but there was compar- 
atively little for even him to do, because the limited 
means of communication and the consequent difficulty 
of escape, made criminals rare.*° ‘The streets of these 
towns were often planked through the contributions of 
business men, but the grade rose and fell at the sweet 
will of abutting property claimants. The improve- 
ments were surprisingly modern for communities with- 
out legal backing; they included limited systems of 
waterworks and lighting plants, both largely built on 
faith and supported by hope. However, both the 
faith and hope were giving out with the strain upon 
public patience, at the time when the congressmen 
arrived at these places. 


309 At Juneau a claim to the townsite was held by R. G. Goldstein, who 
was upheld in his contentions by the Department of the Interior. Thereupon 
his fellow townsmen forced him to attend a mass meeting at which they dis- 
cussed the subject of lynching. The result was that Goldstein acceded to 
their request that he turn over his official papers, which he never regained. 
San Francisco Call, Nov. 28, 1896. 

810 The same conditions held true of the Yukon valley, according to Maj. 
P. H. Ray, in command of Fort Egbert, “In an experience of over thirty 
years along our frontier I have never seen so little crime in proportion to the 
population and interests at stake.’ 56C:1S., Cong. Rec., p. 4167; Dispatch, 
April 25, 1900. 
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Third Non-Partisan Convention: Delegate Price 
1899-1900 


Confronted by these various complaints, those of the 
visiting senators and congressmen who took Alaska’s 
welfare keenly to heart, found their ideas confused 
rather than clarified by their visit to that unhappy 
district. They protested their desire to pass such 
measures as were wanted, if only Alaskans would con- 
form to American precedent and present a majority 
opinion in favor of some particular brand of legisla- 
tion. On the strength of this counsel, southeast Alaska 
made an effort at codperation no less than heroic. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Skagway took the initiative 
and secured the support of like bodies at Juneau and 
Douglas, with the result that there was issued a call to 
a non-partisan convention, the object of which should 
be to secure united support for a legislative program. 
The call is self-explanatory: 

A Call to the Citizens of the District of Alaska: 

The outrageous neglect and ignorance manifested 
by our national legislative body of a commonwealth 
based upon the untold wealth of the mines, fisheries, 
lumber, and commercial enterprises of Alaska is so 
deplorable that the situation demands some prompt 
and energetic relief. Being keenly sensible to our 
specific, urgent, and vital needs of wise laws that 
shall be suited to the conditions now existing in Alas- 
ka; being denied representation by which our wants 
might be intelligently presented and defined; and 
recognizing the wisdom and strength of united ef- 
fort, it is believed that if we, as a people, agree upon 

a Legislative Bill and memorialize its passage by 

Congress providing additional courts of justice, civil 
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laws that are not obsolete, adequate schools for white 
children, a delegate to the house of representatives, 
the appropriation to Alaska of the public revenues 
collected from her industries, and such other pro- 
visions as may seem expedient, we may at the coming 
session of Congress secure our constitutional rights 
and the consideration that every American citizen 
should expect. 

With these ends in view the city of Skagway dele- 
gated a number of her representative citizens to visit 
Juneau, where a mass meeting was called on the 15 
inst., and by virtue of a resolution unanimously 
agreed to in joint assemblage of the citizens of Skag- 
way, Juneau, Douglas, and Berners Bay, duly quali- 
fied and instructed delegates of the whole people of 
Alaska, are hereby called to meet in person and 
without proxies at the city of Juneau on the g day of 
October next in a non-partisan convention to delib- 
erate and take appropriate action upon the business 
in the premises set out. 

Thomas Whitten, Skagway 

Oscar Foote, haneau 

VEG Howell, Douglas 
Committee appointed to call convention. 
Juneau, Aug. 16, 1899.°% 

Unfortunately, August 16 was a rather late start for 
this movement, as the date of the convention was set for 
October 9. The mode of selecting delegates was left 
to the ingenuity of each community, with the under- 
standing that there were to be elections where possi- 
ble.’ But as the visiting congressmen had scarcely 
touched the great interior, or the western and north- 


811 Sitka Alaskan, Nov. 25, 1899. 


812 An attempt of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce to dictate the selec- 
tion of delegates from that city failed. 
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western coasts, that part of Alaska which embraced the 
largest area and the smallest permanent population did 
not receive the stimulus of codperation and could not 
respond to it. Even had the Yukon people been aware 
of what was going on in the Panhandle, it is extremely 
doubtful if they could have taken part. The inevitable 
result was that when the historic non-partisan conven- 
tion met at Juneau, October g, 1899, there were present 
one representative from the settlement of Eagle on the 
Yukon and about fifty from the Panhandle and south 
coast, of whom many were lawyers and business men 
and a few were miners.** This group, with some 
changes in membership, remained in session ten days, 
struggling to overcome the jealousies of localities and 
persons, but comparatively unhindered by party feel- 
igo 5 

The business of the convention was done “very much 
after the manner of a state legislature,” by committees, 
of which there were six: criminal code, civil code, pub- 
lic lands, and land laws, education, municipal govern- 
ment, and military affairs. All of these except the mil- 
itary reported against Congress “true bills” which the 
convention endorsed. For the better instruction of 
Congress, a memorial to that body was drafted, needed 


313 According to the military authorities, the interior pioneers were op- 
posed to increases in political functioning, the honest but prejudiced miners 
uniting with the lawless element against town organization because the mili- 
tary urged it. 56C:1S., H. Doc. 2 (3901). According to Price, the call was 
received at most of the principal towns along the Yukon and the Cape, and 
all portions of the district were represented except Cape Nome, whose dele- 
gate failed to arrive in time, Dispatch, Feb. 28, 1900. A Juneau mass meet- 
ing declared the convention thoroughly representative, as composed of elected, 
true residents, ibid., Feb. 10, 1900. Sitka refused to send a delegate, 
because of the “outrageous language” of the call, Sitka Alaskan, Nov. 
25, 1899. This organ went so far as to term the convention a “sore- 
head” meeting, the illegality of which made the participants law-breakers. 

314 Douglas held the balance of power as between Skagway and Juneau. 
Swineford, as president of the convention, pled for harmony. 
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laws were framed, and a “representative from this con- 
vention” was elected to carry memorial and laws to 
Washington. The memorial asked for two additional 
judges, a delegate to Congress, added powers for the 
commissioners’ courts, better laws for the education of 
white children, a code of civil procedure and a civil 
code, amendments to the criminal code, a general mu- 
nicipal and incorporation law, and extension to the 
district of the homestead, timber, stone, and coal laws, 
with modifications of the provisions for mining.*’ It 
was along these lines that the laws were framed. ‘The 
choice for delegate was a young Skagway lawyer by the 
name of John G. Price. The convention failed to 
support a resolution backed by ex-Governor Swineford 
and S. Ripinsky of Haines for the organization of 
southeast Alaska as a regular territory, on account of 
the argument, by the delegate and his friends, that Con- 
gress would kill such a project and that it would entail 
excessive taxation. ‘They believed in the principle of 
home rule and the experiment of representation with- 
out organization. Therefore Mr. Price was not in- 
structed to work for a legislature, to the surprise of the 
body to which he was sent.** 


The Civil Code 


’ Undaunted by the peculiar nature of his instructions, 
Mr. Price took courage from the credentials given him 


815 The account of this convention is based upon contemporary sources: 
Sitka Alaskan, Aug. 26, Oct. 28, Nov. 11, 25, Dec. 2, 1899, Mar. 3, 1900: 
Mining Record, Sept. 6, Oct. 11, 18, 25, 1899; San Francisco Call, Oct. 14, 
1899; Dispatch, Feb. 28, April 7, Aug. 4, 1900; Alaska Magazine (Seattle) 
May, 1900; Alaska Monthly (Juneau) May, 1906; and correspondence and 
interviews between the author and the persons concerned. 

816 It was popularly understood that Governor Brady was asked to en- 
dorse Price’s credentials and refused. 
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by public opinion and the convention, and set out for 
Washington to work for the welfare of his constitu- 
ents. He did not allow the insecurity of his own posi- 
tion to interfere any more than necessary with his legis- 
lative program, which was largely successful. His 
failures must be attributed to other factors than any 
lack of zeal on his part, and the chief of these were the 
opposition of other lobbyists and the equivocal stand 
of the Juneau convention. By rgoo the Alaska lobby, 
as a “painful” outgrowth of district conditions, was 
apparent to all members of Congress. Particularly 
obnoxious was the excrescence of mining syndicate at- 
torneys, who “purported to represent the interests of 
the district,” until their real mission became known. 
Then suspicion attached to all their information and 
democratic members asked why Congress might not 
rid itself of the informers by establishing either a ter- 
ritorial legislature or the delegateship pledged in the 
party platforms of 1896.°" 

The answer to these queries, particularly as to terri- 
torial government, was easy. Although he was in- 
clined to it himself, the de facto delegate could not ad- 
vocate territorial government because his own conven- 
tion had been against it. A congressional committee, 
even a minority, “were not in a position to insist that 
these people should have local government when they 
did not want it.” The same committee could free it- 
self from campaign promises by the claim that the re- 
cent rise of new and inaccessible towns in the interior 


317 56C:18., Cong. Rec., pp. 2460, 5861, 5972-74; Sitka Alaskan, Dec. 30, 
1899; Alaska Truth, Mar. 30, 1900; P. I., Mar. 23, 1900. Price suffered 
some attacks from the rear in the shape of letters to congressmen. Chair- 
man Lacey of the Public Lands Com. received one to the effect that Price did 
not represent Alaska and should receive no credence. Dispatch, Mar. 


28, 1900. 
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of Alaska made an election a practicable impossibility. 
“The attempt to hold an election in Alaska during the 
gold excitement [would be] something like holding a 
general election at a circus.” ‘The statements of the 
governor before the committee and the reports of the 
military authorities to the Department of War corrob- 
orated the committee judgment.** It was conceded 
that the Alaskans had done all they could to kill a bill 
for an appointed delegate; *° but their demand that 
they be allowed to elect a representative without or- 
ganizing as a territory lacked the legal precedent upon 
which Congress felt bound to insist.*”° 

In the face of Senate and Committee opposition, a 
delegate amendment to the Civil Code was inserted on 
the floor of the House by vote of 71-21. The confer- 
ence committee struck it out, saying: ‘The peculiar 
character and unsettled condition of the population of 
the District, the great expense of holding the election, 
and the areas to be covered, make it unadvisable at this 
time to adopt the House amendment.” The confer- 
ence verdict was accepted in the House (133-119) thus 
leaving the delegate question to another day, and terri- 
torial government quite to the far future. ‘The opinion 
of Price upon this course of events was definite; Brady 
had killed the delegate measure by insisting that a fair 
election could not be held until after the Civil Code had 
gone into operation. Alaska would have been better 
off if Price and his friends in Washington had present- 
ed a solid front for territorial government, “If we had 


$18 56C:1S., Cong. Rec., pp. 4167, 5970, 5974; §5C:28., Cong. Rec., p. 30833 
Alaska Truth, Mar. 16 (quoting N. Y. World) ; Record-Miner, Mar. 17, 24, 
June 2, 1900; Dispatch, April 25, 1900. 

319 66C:1S., H. R. 1053, introduced by Representative Grout (Ore.) and 
supported by Governor Brady. 

320 Alaska Truth, Oct. 20, Nov. 3, 1899, Mar. 23, 1900; Dispatch, Mar. 
14, 19, 1900. 
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done that,” he said, “I am satisfied we could have had 
it.” “There is little doubt in my mind that as soon as 
the more pressing needs of the territory have been pro- 
vided for, the question of forming a separate territory 
of southeast Alaska will have to be seriously consid- 
ered.” This unwonted optimism on the part of Mr. 
Price was due to the courtesies extended him at the 
capital and his own nearness to his subject.*” 

Blame could not properly rest upon Price for the 
failure of Congress to pass a delegate bill. The same 
is true of the failure to secure the immediate removal 
of the capital from Sitka to Juneau, a project worthy 
in itself,*’ but given a bad color from the political and 
civic rivalries attached to it. Of this demand some of 
the visiting congressmen had heard more than of the 
need for civil law; logically, as one of the few things 
upon which Alaskan opinion approximated unity, the 
demand should have been met. But the governor, 
who was according to his custom, in Washington, open- 
ly opposed the attempt to move him from his home and 
that of his business, arguing that it would be foolish to 
take the capital east, when population and business 
would soon necessitate its removal to the north and 
west, especially as the proposed capital lacked govern- 


321 Alaska Truth, Mar. 23 (quoting P. J.) Mar. 30, 1900; Dispaich, Feb. 
12, 28, Mar. 3, 14, 16; Record-Miner, Mar. 24, 1900. A scheme for organ- 
izing southeast Alaska as the territory of Seward had been before the S. 
Com. in February. For an account of Price’s earlier history and his political 
backing at Washington v. Meany (E. S.), “Alaska’s Provisional Delegate to 
Congress,” Alaskan Magazine, May, 1900. 

322 Sitka was “1,000 miles from the nearest road that goes anywhere, 
about the same distance from the nearest telegraph wire, with a steamboat 
mail once in two weeks, except during the tourist season: yet the seat of 
government of one-sixth of the entire area of the United States.” Of 400 
cases filed in Alaska courts during the previous year, but one was filed at 
Sitka. Dispatch, Mar. 1, 29, 1900. The capital was discussed at great 
length in Alaska Truth, Mar. 16, April 6, 20; Record-Miner, Mar. to, 17, 313 
Sitka Alaskan, Feb. 17, 1900. 
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ment buildings. Brady’s opposition did not suffice to 
keep from the original Carter Bill a clause making 
Juneau the seat of government. But Senator Perkins 
saw fit to put through an amendment” delaying the 
actual removal of the official machinery until proper 
sites and buildings should be available. At this all the 
Panhandle except Sitka was incensed; the local press 
expanded into reckless rhetoric; and the offending sen- 
ator, but lately popular on account of his suggestions 
for a territorial convention, received a sad setback.** 

Alaskan incriminations doubtless had no effect upon 
the senatorial calm; they were reflected rather upon 
the governor as a sort of cap sheaf to all the other 
grounds of dislike, alleged and real. 

The political aggravation of the situation arose from 
the futility of the objections to him.” This governor 
who accepted responsibility for the present lack of an 
elected delegate ** appeared to occupy heights of 
eminent influence unattainable by the popularly chosen 
representative. On the floor of the House he had been 
defined as “Governor Brady who represents the terri- 
tory;” President McKinley had invited him to a cab- 
inet meeting and asked him to remain at Washington 
during the legislative session; the New York Chamber 


823 56C:18., Cong. Rec., p. 3123. 

324 He received a signed statement from Skagway and Juneau residents 
saying they could not “dissociate your public position as senator from your 
private position as head of the Pacific Coast S. S. Co.” Dispatch, Jan. 23, 
April 16, Alaska Truth, Mar. 1, 2, 30; Sitka Alaskan, April.28, 1900. 

825 Mass meetings at Haines, Skagway, and Juneau during Feb., Mar., 
and April of 1900, passed Brady resolutions as uncomplimentary as they were 
forceful. Dispatch, Feb. 10, 12, Mar. 3, 19; Alaska Truth, Mar. 16, 2t. 
The P. I. copied these charges profusely. 

326 This included the omission of that provision from the first Carter Bill. 
55C:28., 8S. 3729; Mining Record, Aug. 30, 1899; support of Grout’s bill for 
an appointed delegate, 56C:1S., H. R. 1053, Alaska Truth, Mar. 16, 1900; 
failure of the Knox Bill for an elected delegate, 56C:1S., H. R. 1023; and 
the omission of a like feature from the Civil Code. 
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of Commerce had given him the floor; furthermore 
the military were inclined to support his contentions in 
their reports.*” 

This victorious endorsement of the governor was not 
at all remarkable. His opponents at that time lacked 
prestige and political power, and he was himself a man 
of known integrity. For purposes of legislation the 
important place was neither Sitka nor Juneau, but 
Washington. There, in spite of press comment to the 
contrary, the governor and the convention delegate con- 
fined their disagreements to the capital and delegate 
aspects of the program. ‘The two men were without 
personal enmity and worked together in harmony and 
sincerity on the large aspects of the Civil Code — mutu- 
ally of service to Alaska.** In this task they had as- 
sistance from almost all the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain representatives, in addition to a scattering 
few belonging to the middle west and east. 

The passage of the Civil Code was delayed by a fight 
over alien ownership of mining claims, as waged by the 
protagonists of two powerful Nome claimants.” De- 
bate was also used for campaign and party purposes, 
the Democrats urging the Alaska and Philippine meas- 
ures to delay a subsidy bill. In addition technical 
points and Alaska peculiarities caused so much con- 
fusion that Senator Platt was led to remark: ‘The 
trouble with the senators who do not know anything 
about this matter is that they have to vote.” °° But at 


327 56C:18., Cong. Rec., 4167, 5666; Sitka Alaskan, Jan. 27, 1898; “Rept. 
of Maj. P. H. Ray, commanding at Fort Egbert,” 55C:2S., §. Doc. 14 (3590) ; 
Dispatch, April 25, 1900. 

328 Dispatch, Mar. 3, 19; Sitka Alaskan, May 5; Skagway Alaskan, April 
28, 1900. 

329 66C:18., §. Doc. 272 (3868) ; Cong. Rec., pp. 4415, 5873; v. also Index 
for S. 3419. 

3380 56C:18., Cong. Rec., p. 4217. 
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length the filibustering ** and the voting were done, 
and the Carter Bill had secured passage as a temporary 
measure. 

The “Civil Code and Code of Civil Procedure” as 
finally passed bore the marks of the process by which it 
became law. It was a compound of a bill written by a 
code commission in 1898,°” as amended and passed by 
the Senate in 1899,°* as criticised by Alaskan interests 
thereafter, and as finally reintroduced and amended in- 
to law in 1900.°* By it Alaska received an entire legal 
system for the prevention of crime and the enforcement 
of civil rights. The “district” was divided into three, 
courts being established at Sitka, Nome, and Eagle 
City with authority to sit elsewhere when necessary, 
with staffs of clerks, marshals, attorneys, etc. The 
judicial powers were augmented by the duty of ap- 
pointing commissioners, officials previously named by 
the President. 

Law and order were sent out to each considerable 
community in the persons of a recorder and a commis- 
sioner with amplified powers. Outlying localities 
were given the benefit of court action through deputy 
district clerks. In the towns the antique and cum- 
bersome method of collecting money for public re- 
quirements by popular subscription was partially done 
away with by a provision for the government of mu- 
nicipalities. This was the incorporation law for which 
Price worked hard against some of the real estate 


831 The Democrats forced the Senate to “go through the farce of reading 
each and every word” of the bill’s 604 pages, when the Rev. Stat. had been 
read pro forma in thirty minutes; 56C:1S. Cong. Rec., p. 3274. Alaska 
papers commented on this formality with some humor and much disgust. 

882 55C:28., S. C. Res. 28; 55C:3S8., H. Doc. 99 (3786). 

333 55C:28., 8. 3729., S. Rept. 607. (3620) ; 55C:38., H. Rept. 1807 (3840). 

334 Act of June 6, 1900 (37 Stat. L., 327). 
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claimants of Skagway and Juneau, who had marshaled 
all their influence to show that Alaskans did “not really 
need it and would rather be without it.” *° Their 
influence was effective in restricting municipal indebt- 
edness to one percent of the valuation of property, thus 
preventing municipal ownership of public utilities. 
Schools, both municipal and district, were provided 
for; and the government subsidized the historical li- 
brary and museum which had already been established 
under non-sectarian popular support. 

Except for the Nome dispute, that part of the Civil 
Code in which Congress showed greatest interest had to 
do with the mining regulations and the business tax, as 
it affected fishing, transportation, and town life. The 
fees on fisheries were left unchanged, in spite of an at- 
tempt by Representative Loud of California to lower 
them.** The tax rate on stamps also remained as be- 
fore, in spite of a House amendment raising it sixty 
percent. A system of licenses for vessels navigating 
the inland waters of Alaska, was urged in the House, 
but was nullified in conference by a provision through 
which such taxation could be entirely escaped.*” Fees 
for small businesses essential to community life were 
lowered twenty-five to forty percent in eight cases. The 
demands for these concessions and others less successful 
were made frankly and openly by the interests con- 
cerned. Perhaps the most striking concession had to 


335 Alaska Truth, Mar. 30, 1900; reporting a meeting of the Juneau 
Chamber of Commerce on March 29. 

386 The Loud amendment was lost 30-43. Representative Warner de- 
clared that the only objections to the four cent tax came from outsiders whose 
constituents were poaching on the waters of Alaska; 56C:1S., Cong. Rec., 
Pp. 5967. 

887 Representative Loud opposed the fishing tax on behalf of “my people;” 
Cong. Rec., p. 5970. Cf. also 30 Stat. L., 1336 with 37 Stat. L., 331. 
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do with the change of policy in the disposition of the 
Alaska fund, from which the towns were hereafter to 
receive fifty percent of that which they paid in, to be 
used by them for the support of schools. Thus the 
newly incorporated communitiés could fill their long 
felt want for education; but for all other municipal 
expenditures they must rely upon the one percent 
clause. These requirements were made because Con- 
gress felt. it necessary that the Federal establishment in 
Alaska should be supported only by taxation of such 
classes and interests as Congress wished to tax. ; 

The same Congress gave a perfunctory passage to a 
measure extending the coal land laws to Alaska, with- 
out, however, giving it any practical application by a 
survey appropriation; ** and made some increases in 
salaries.**° 


Immediate Political Effects of the Klondike 


The legislation of 1897-1900 and the events connect- 
ed with it made certain developments in Alaska’s polit- 
ical history stand out prominently. Southeast Alaska, 
by means of her third ‘““Non-Partisan Convention” had 
tried an experiment in lawmaking with partially satis- 
factory results. Congress had accorded to the territory 
as a whole an abbreviated machinery for the mainten- 
ance of civil, if not civilized, existence. The judiciary, 
previously weak because of its wide jurisdiction, had 
been considerably strengthened by subdivision into 


888 Act of June 6, 1900 (37 Stat. L., 658) applying Sections .2347-2352 
of the Rev. Stat. to Alaska; Alaska Truth, Mar. 2, 1900. V. also 56C:1S., 
H. R. 5763, introduced by Representative Lacey, H. Rept. 561 (4023); S. 
Rept. 1210 (3894). ‘The committee were not prepared to extend all the U. S. 
land laws but saw an obvious need for coal for transportation purposes. 

839 VY, also 56C:18., H. J. Res. 269; J. Res. of June 6, 1900 (37 Stat. L., 
722). Governor Brady was not charged with lobbying for a raise. 
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three major courts with many lesser ones. The fishing 
and transportation interests had acknowledged their 
concern in the state of the district politics. -Finally, 

Alaska had secured official recognition as a pressing 
_ problem and Congress had ventured a “temporary” 
solution.**° 


340 56C:18., Cong. Rec., p. 5669. 
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More Troubles 
Return of Price 


About the middle of April, 1900, John G. Price, ex- 
delegate of the Non-Partisan Convention, returned to 
Alaska.** He was in good conscience over what he 
had helped to accomplish at Washington because the 
Civil Code was well on its way, with the promise of the 
removal of the capital, municipal incorporation, and 
diversion of fifty percent of the municipal fees to town 
purposes. When he reached home party differences 
and personal jealousies were laid aside for an enthus- 
iastic welcome, marked by numerous banquets and 
receptions and the tender of a gold watch. Upon these 
happy occasions he spared no pains in an attempt to 
enlighten his fellow-citizens regarding the difficulties 
he had encountered as delegate and the means for over- 
coming them. He expressed the belief that Alaskans 
could not secure their rights as to representation and 
taxation without territorial government; that the 
wealth and economic importance of the territory justi- 
' fied her citizens in asking for it; that they must all in- 
struct their party delegates for a platform demanding 
it. He even waxed militant: ‘We have been too 


341 This account of the return of Price is based upon Alaska Truth, April 
13, 20, May 18, June 29, and Sept. 7; Mining Record, Mar. 31, April 21; 
Record-Miner, May 12, 19, July 7; Skagway Alaskan, July 7, Aug. 4; Dis- 
patch, April 2, 7, 18, 21, May 9, 17, July 6, 10, 24, Aug. 6, 1900, and Dis- 
patch, May 26, 1906; v. also Rep. National Convention, Official Proceedings, 
1900, 8, 78, 85. 
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good . . . there has been no disturbance to cause 
us to be given attention . . . we have not made 
sufficient protest.” Price, assisted by the failure of the 
Civil Code as passed in June to fulfill entirely the 
pledges made on it in April, was able to convert a num- 
ber of prominent citizens to his viewpoint. 

But he received small encouragement from the po- 
litical conventions of his own party. The Alaska 
Republicans, again meeting at Juneau, May 15, were 
in a tumult over local jealousies between Brady and 
anti-Brady factions.” John G. Heid, a prominent 
conservative lawyer, who had but recently found it to 
his advantage to leave the Brady fold, was induced to 
support a censure of the governor, which made it pos- 
sible to pass a resolution against Brady. The platform 
adopted by the convention demanded territorial gov- 
ernment, removal of the executive offices to Juneau, 
cables and lighthouses, and a return to the former 
boundary. The real trouble came over the selection 
of the national committeeman. Price, on whom the 
choice of the convention rested, did not care to leave 
his business for attendance at Philadelphia. It was 
therefore necessary to pledge the delegation to the na- 
tional convention for Price, and trust them to follow 
instructions. But when they arrived at the City of 
Brotherly Love, Mr. Heid secured for himself, rather 
than for Price, the coveted appointment, an honor for 
which he paid dearly.* To cap the climax of popular 
disappointment the national party platform of that 
year made no reference to Alaska, an omission which 
Mr. Heid explained as due to the fear of Carter, Fair- 


342 V, infra, n. 359. 

843 Condemnation of Heid was voiced by Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans. The 1900 affair helped to prevent his nomination to the federal bench 
in 1903; v. Dispatch, Jan. 22, 1903. 
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banks, and the “big guns” lest mention of a delegate 
for Alaska would inject the Porto Rican and Philip- 
pine issues into the platform. He said the. senators 
promised him to give Alaska a delegate at the next 
session of Congress anyway. It appears that Mr. Heid 
was correct as to the senatorial attitude toward insular 
affairs," but his explanation failed to satisfy the 
“Young Men’s Republican Club,” which pronounced 
him a traitor to Price. The party schism was carried 
over into the next campaign. 

On the other hand, at a harmonious Democratic 
meeting in Juneau, May 28, an Alaska program pre- 
vailed. ‘They denounced the tax law, endorsed terri- 
torial government, praised Price, and expressed a sym- 
pathetic fellow-feeling for the Boers in their struggle 
for freedom. Their delegates to Kansas City in July 
helped to place in the national platform a radical 
statement: “We favor home rule and a territorial 
form of government for Alaska and Porto Rico.” It 
would not be difficult to ascribe this plank to motives 
other than a desire to placate the Alaska democracy, 
which was of a peculiar quality anyway.” But at 
least one fact was patent —there was no real difference 
between the territorial politicians on the subject of 
home rule. Each of the 1900 conventions at Juneau 


344 The Cong. Rec. for the 56th, 57th, 58th and sgth Congresses shows a 
tendency in certain senators to associate governmental policy concerning 
Alaska with that concerning the Spanish War acquisitions. 

345 Alaska Republicans were fond of ridiculing their opponents as “solid 
money, expansion, protection, Democrats.” In 1896 the Alaska delegation 
at Chicago had supported Hill, a gold man, for temporary chairman and 
Bland for President (until the last ballot). In 1900 they explained “we are 
all silver people, of course, but we believe it is for the interest of the party 
to drop that issue.” The story of their conventions of that year is told in 
Alaska Truth, April 27, May 24, June 1, 22, July 13; Record-Miner, May 26, 
June 2, July 14, 1900; v. also Dem. National Convention, Official Proceed- 
ings, 1900, 119, 149, and 196. 
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had declared a desire for territorial government, as a 
means of securing a delegate and getting rid of a 
license tax; it was protest against local conditions 
which gave either group strength among the people 
of the territory. Therefore any analysis of the home 
rule movement must go behind the party machine to 
the irritating conditions which after the Civil Code 
was passed, rapidly stimulated the growth of political 
consciousness. These irritants were partly holdovers 
from the old régime and a new impulses toward 
home rule. 


Irritants from the Old Régime 


CANADA. Relations with Canada continued to dis- 
tress the pioneers of southeast Alaska, especially those 
on Lynn Canal, because they felt themselves increas- 
ingly helpless to cope with the uncertainties of the 
outfitting trade and of the boundary. The summer of 
1900 found the White Pass Railroad completed and 
Skagway made a free port of entry. These develop- 
ments inspired fear that the British habit of protect- 
ing home capital in foreign investments was placing 
in Canadian or English hands the control of more than 
half the Yukon trade.* Customs regulations were so 
unsatisfactory to the enterprising inhabitants of Skag- 
way that they felt they were being given “a choice of 
loyalty to their country or assured prosperity under 
the British flag.” *** Others tried to silence these ap- 

‘prehensions with assurances that the real thing to ex- 
pect was an exchange of the Philippines for Northwest 


846 Dispatch, April 3, July 26, quoting from the N. Y. Post a statement 
attributed to Deputy Asst. U. S. Treasurer Geo. W. Marlor, Record-Miner, 
Mar. 17, Aug. 25; Alaska Truth, Aug. 17, 24, 1900. 

347 Skagway Budget, quoted by Alaska Truth, April 27, 1900. 
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Territory and British Columbia.** But this optimism 
failed to allay the fears of prospectors and tradesmen 
impatient for a boundary settlement. They knew that 
ever since the treaties with Russia in 1824 and 1825 it 
had been tacitly admitted that the line should be ten 
marine leagues from the coast, following its windings. 
They knew that since the purchase of Alaska, the Unit- 
ed States had performed many acts of sovereignty with- 
in that area, without question until the Klondike gave 
Britain a desire for a port. Their alarm had been great 
when Canada contended, before a joint commission 
meeting August, 1898, that the true boundary should 
follow the summit of mountains nearest the coast, and 
when Britain proposed to arbitrate on behalf of Cana- 
da. To their joy the United States government had re- 
fused, on the ground that there was nothing to arbitrate. 
But before the commission dissolved, an agreement had 
been reached that certain points should be temporarily 
adopted as on the boundary.*” 

This modus vivendi was resented by Alaskans be- 
cause it made part of the “Porcupine,” a placer camp, 
Canadian territory. American miners had established 
claims there in accordance with American law. They 
had built a road at their own expense and otherwise 
acquired what they considered a vested interest in the 


848 Record-Miner, Mar. 31; Alaska Truth, Sept. 28, quoting Seattle P. I. 
of Sept. 17, 1900. Alaskans have been inclined to share the opinion of Sen, 
Chas. Sumner as regards the “ignominious break” in the United States coast 
line on the northwest. 

349 These points were the summits of White and Chilkoot passes, and a. 
point upon Chilkat above Pyramid Harbor. An official summary of the 
boundary issue at this time is given in Gannet (Henry), “Boundaries of 
the United States and Territories,” 56C:1S., H. Doc. 720 (3952) pp. 27-28. 
The official proceedings of the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal, convened in 
1903, may be found in 58C:2S., §. Doc. 162 (4600-4606). For interesting 
sidelights on the situation v. Balch (E. S.), Letters and Papers relating to 
the Alaska Frontier. 
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region. They ignored a Royal Commission when it 
first came into the district, refusing at first to apply for 
British claim rights lest they thereby acknowledge the 
right of Canada to the locality. They regarded the 
modus vivendi as an evil instrument to deprive them of 
the right of operating in the “Porcupine” as long as 
there was any gold there. And for any lack of force 
to what they termed their “kicking” they made account 
by explaining that Alaskans had had “a long and severe 
training in the uselessness of the protest.” ‘They feared, 
too, that Ottawa could handle the situation better than 
Washington, because the members of the Canadian 
Parliament were better informed on Alaska and took 
greater interest than those of the United States Con- 
gress. ‘The Canadian on the border is aggressive and 
has the machinery for aggression. We have not. 
Their legislators take a keen interest in frontier mat- 
tersven Outs do nots see 

These comparisons acquired validity from the fact 
of the relatively greater efficiency and democracy of 
the early administration in Yukon Territory. The 
Yukon Territorial Act of 1898, providing for an ap- 
pointive legislative council had been amended in 1899 
to include two elected members who were first chosen 
in 1900. This election proved comparatively fair, or- 
derly, and reasonable as to cost, and was taken as proof 
that the same experiment would be safe for southeast 
Alaska, which had better means of transportation and 


350 Such apprehensive comparisons as these are made in Record-Miner, 
Mar. 17, Aug. 11, 20, Sept. 29, 1900; Jan. 29, July 26, Aug. 23, 1901; Dis- 
patch, Sept. 25, Oct. 16; Alaska Truth, July 20, Aug. 17, Sept. 28, Oct. 12, 26, 
1900. In 1899 the mounted police were found in the “Porcupine,” on the 
American side, ready to arrest offenders of Canadian nationality. During 
the previous four years they had been maintaining law and order in the 
Yukon country. 
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communication than Yukon Territory. Also the Daw- 
son papers tended to urge Alaskans to work for home 
government on the ground that they were ready for 
it.°* In 1901 feeling at Skagway, where the British 
had been allowed to maintain a customs office, ran so 
high that one ardent patriot tore down the customs 
ensign, and several organized themselves into the 
“American Citizen’s Protective League.” There were 
other flag incidents, extending out as far as Unalaska. 
In 1902 rumors of the moving of boundary monuments 
by Canadian officials caused another flurry, and an offi- 
cial investigation. But the offending office, with its 
ensign, was soon removed to its proper place on the 
international line twenty-two miles out of Skagway, the 
monuments were found in their proper places, and the 
final adjustment of the boundary in 1903 made Canada 
a dead issue for some time thereafter.*” 

Nome. Another center of irritation during the post- 
Klondike period was Seward Peninsula. The gold 
beach litigation, which had come so near to defeating 
the Civil Code was but a result of a wild stampede to 
that section, beginning in 1899. ‘This latest excitement 
exceeded that of the Klondike as a placer boom and 
gathered momentum from preceding rushes to the 
north. The “Poor Man’s Diggings,” with its ten 
miles of feverish beach workers, was a splendid testi- 


351 At Dawson a home rule convention had boldly made fourteen demands 
upon the Dominion government, and the election had been a victory for the 
anti-administration forces. Regulations were also made less strict because 
the region was in a slump; wv. Dispatch, Oct. 20, 31, 1900, Oct. 25, 1902; 
Alaska Truth, Sept. 28, Oct. 26, 1900; Skagway Alaskan, Aug. 13, 1903; The 
Yukon Territory, pp. 15-19, an immigration pamphlet issued by the Canadian 
Government. 

352 Popular impatience is described in Sitka Alaskan, July 13, 1901, May 
31, 1902; Dispatch, June 27, July 27, 28, 1901, Jan. 27, Feb. 6, Mar. 15, 
June 2, 4, 1902; Record-Miner, July 12, 1901; Prospector, May 1, 1902. 
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monial to the high art of advertising. But, unfortun- 
ately, among the horde of newcomers (comparatively 
few of whom got what they went for) the handful of 
pioneers went down in defeat. Conditions were ex- 
tremely favorable to the success of dishonest methods, 
particularly in the abuse of power of attorney for locat- 
ing mining claims.** At Nome, receiverships and 
naturalizations were so used by the first judge, as to 
cause to be perpetrated one of the most audacious grafts 
in mining history. It is not necessary for our purposes 
to describe the scandal. Rather are we concerned with 
its evil effects upon the political history of Alaska. It 
reflected discredit upon United States “law” and “goy- 
ernment officials” as experienced in Alaska. It be- 
queathed a litigious heritage to subsequent office-hold- 
CS 

Nome temporarily drained southeast Alaska of such 
part of her lay and official population as could get 
away, leaving the remainder inclined to a jealous pes- 
simism that foretold the rivalry which was to come be- 
tween the Panhandle and the peninsula. The newer 
community had several serious disadvantages with 
which to contend, chief of which were the judicial 
fiasco, the necessity of calling upon the military for 


853 The protest of Nome against this state of affairs is given in 56C:2S., 
S. Rept. 2032 (4065). The failure of the numerous bills which were sub- 
sequently introduced to limit the power of attorney was sometimes ascribed 
to the influence of congressmen who profited by that abuse; but it may be 
attributed as readily to the mine operators’ lobby; v. also 56C:2S., S. Doc. 
69 (4033) and 57C:18., H. R. 78 and H. R. 3097, introduced by Representa- 
tives Cushman and Jones from Washington; also “The Lament of the Old 
Sourdough,” in 56C:2S., S. Rept. 2414. (4067). 

854 Newspaper accounts of the Nome affair are too numerous to list. In 
fiction, the story has been best told by McKee (Lanier), Land of Nome; in 
magazines, by Morrow (W. W.), “The Spoilers,” Cal. Law Rev., iv, 89-113, 
and Beach (Rex), “The Looting of Alaska,” Appleton’s Booklovers Maga- 
zine, Vii, 3-12, 131-140, 294-301, 540-547, 606-613. Contemporary official 
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maintenance of order,*” and the limitation placed upon 
civic indebtedness by the Act of 1900. Nevertheless, 
Nome was among the first settlements to take advant- 
age of the Civil Code and become incorporated, and 
thereafter her business interests supported some of the 
dominant figures in the lobby at Washington. Also, as 
compared with Juneau’s amateurs, Nome’s politicians 
were at this time more in the line of professional 
grafters. 

Probably almost one-half of Nome’s twenty thousand 
stampeders eventually added themselves to the per- 
manent population of the territory, by passing through 
a repeating process which made them typical “sour- 
doughs.” That is to say, they became of that number 
who, as often as they return to the states again succumb 
to the lure of the north (an experience better felt than 
described) and find their way back to Alaska in some 
new stampede. Thus, during the placer period of 
Alaska history the territory has gained and lost in 
population by a spasmodic process in which “cheecha- 
kos” have been leavened into homogeneity by “sour- 
doughs.” For so large an area the inhabitants have 
therefore become remarkably well acquainted with 
each other. This has slightly lessened the difficulties 
of cooperation among them, and has retarded section- 
alization.*”® 


descriptions may be found in 56C:1S., S. Docs. 357 (3875) and 447 (3878) ; 
56C:28., S. Rept. 2414 (4067) on S. 5589. 

355 Nome was as lawless a community in 1900 as ever existed, and many 
frontiersmen went armed there who had never done so elsewhere in Alaska. 
Brigadier-General Randall, commander of the United States forces, was able 
to do almost nothing. During the smallpox epidemic, Lieutenant David 
Jarvis, u. s. N., took charge of sanitation and of quarantine. Protection of 
life and property was left to the individual. 

356 Most authorities agree that the term “sourdough,” meaning an old- 
timer in Alaska, originated from the kind of bread which the prospectors 
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BRADY AND JACKSON. In addition to contentions 
growing out of foreign relations and gold stampedes, 
dislike for Governor Brady and his policies was a 
strong irritant in political affairs of the post-Klondike 
period. That part of the Civil Code which registered 
Mr. Perkins’ solicitude for “suitable grounds and 
buildings” *” prevented the immediate removal of the 
seat of government to Juneau. This delay, highly 
pleasing to the Sitkans, stirred anew in the remainder 
of southeast Alaska the opposition to the governor. 
Young Alaskans did not agree with him as to what was 
wise and good for the district. A class which approved 
of one part of his plans found plenty to criticize in an- 
other part, whether it was citizenship for natives, ap- 
pointment of a delegate until population should be 
stabilized and a legal code put in operation, postpone- 
ment of territorial government until land laws were 
operating successfully, establishment of an Indian res- 
ervation at Sitka, or approval of the license system as a 
temporary expedient. His policies as to the capital, 
delegates, and natives were most severely criticized.** 

Furthermore, a great many honest Alaskans who 
were not interested in politics seconded the opposition 
to Brady. They conceded that he would have been 


contrived to make without yeast. Others recall that the early explorers were 
given a native home-brew to which the name was applied. ‘“Cheechako” 
is a northern term meaning newcomer and is derived from an Indian word 
of the same significance. It is interesting to compare Alaska words 
with Californian. In Alaska they said, “A cheechako mushed out to the 
creeks in the hope of getting a poke of nuggets;” in California it was, “A 
tenderfoot packed out to the camps in the hope of getting a sack of dust.” 
Sitka Alaskan, Oct. 27, 1900. 

857 V, supra, p. 178. 

858 A detailed statement of Brady’s convictions and programs is given in 
his annual reports, for the post-Klondike period they are as follows: 1900 
ean 1901 (4293); 1902 (4461); 1903 (4648); 1904 (4802); 1905 

4961). 
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a suitable governor ten years before, because “as a mis- 
sionary and an honest man” they respected him. But 
as “modern Alaskans” they were ashamed of him, be- 
cause he seemed “‘as a statesman, a pilot on the ship of 
state . . . conspicuous for his narrow-mindedness 
and inability.” Upon him was reflected some of the 
disfavor in which they held his friend Jackson, who 
consistently violated their prejudices by his propagan- 
da for Indians and the “education of reindeer.” *® His 
educational methods and missionary work were greatly 
discredited. ‘Those inclined to humor and scripture 
described Jackson’s policy as based on the belief that 
“wherever two or three Indians are gathered together 
there is a chance to spend money in the name of Uncle 
Sam.” Others challenged him and his supporters to 
a debate upon education and his method of doling out 
funds for it. But behind it all was the “irreconcil- 
able conflict” between the old Presbyterian mission- 
aries and the large new population that had invaded 
the territory and intended to control its affairs. The 
newcomers thought that the time had come “when civil 
government should cease to be a mere appendage to 
church government.” They regarded Brady and 
Jackson as survivors of the old régime. 

The “survivors” seemed to be having things pretty 


3597, n. 342. Details as to the opposition to Brady and Jackson are 
very numerous; some of the most interesting are given in Alaska Truth, 
Mar. 9, April 6, May 11, 24, June 15, July 6, 1900; Sitka Alaskan, June 23, 
Oct. 27, 1900, Jan. 19, 1901, July 1, 26, 31, 1902; Prospector, Aug. 28, Sept. 
25, 1901; Record-Miner, June 7, 1901, June 19, 1903; Dispatch, April 2, May 
7, 17, 1900; Jan. 8, 11, 14, 30, Feb. 1, 21, 23, Mar. 16, May 16, Sept. 7, 1901, 
Jan. 15, 28, 1902, Dec. 18, 1903; Skagway Alaskan, Nov. 24, 1903, and many 
previous issues. The general feeling of the Panhandle toward Brady was 
also reflected in the Tacoma Ledger, Seattle Argus, and Seattle P. I. The 
Dawson News, July 27, 1900, ascribed the opposition to Brady to the com- 
mercial interests. This was more true of the small business man than the 


large one. 
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well their own way when, in June, 1900, in spite of 
censure from both territorial party conventions of that 
year, Brady was reappointed,*” and when their hench- 
men enjoyed the patronage accessory to the census. 
These events were explained on the grounds of power- 
ful Presbyterian support, and lack of representation in 
Congress, an explanation which served to strengthen 
the desire for a delegate. 

However, it should be borne in mind that there 
was a more conservative faction, though a relatively 
diminishing one, which was inclined to absolve Jackson 
and Brady of part of the blame for Alaska’s ills. These 
pointed to a report from Price, while he was yet at 
Washington, that Doctor Jackson and his office had 
treated the “whole Alaska matter” with perfect fair- 
ness, and had taken no part in it except to “help where 
[they] could in school matters.” ** Gradually territor- 
ial development turned attention in another direction, 
and for a time less was said of Jackson and Brady. This 
process of forgetfulness was assisted by the fact that the 
municipalities obtained control of their own schools 
and the governor became more cosmopolitan in under- 
standing and less conspicuous in administration. As 
for the location of the capital, the issue was temporarily 
set aside by the removal of the marshal’s offices to 
Juneau in 1900, and the issuance of bids for a court- 
house to be built at the same place.*” 


360 His own convention, the Republican, split violently into Brady and 
anti-Brady factions. Dispatch, Mar. 16, April 14, May 17; Sitka Alaskan, 
June 2, 23; Alaska Truth, June 8, 15; Skagway Alaskan, May 31; Douglas 
Isl. News, June 3; Dawson News, July 27, 1900. 

361 Record-Miner, Mar. 24, 1900, a paper with church sympathies. 

862 Sitka Alaskan, Sept. 8, 1900; Dispatch, May 31, Oct. 3, 1901 ;Record- 
Miner, Sept. 20, 27, Oct. 18, 1901; Feb. 8, Mar. 22, 1902; Skagway Alaskan, 
Feb. 24, 1903. 
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New Impulses toward Home Rule 


TAXATION. Sometimes the press urged Alaskans to 
divert their attacks from the hierarchy to the license 
regulations, as a better investment of time and reason- 
ing. The settlers scarcely needed urging to object to 
the peculiar fiscal system which the Criminal Code of 
1899 had first imposed upon them. Their protests had 
effected two changes in the system when the Civil Code 
was enacted .in 1900; namely, a decrease in the fees ex- 
acted of several small businesses, and the granting to 
incorporated towns of one-half their federal fees for 
expenditures on schools. But these concessions failed 
to satisfy, as making no provision for any civic activities 
except education, and as giving the towns but poor 
return for the large and growing sums annually paid 
by their citizens directly to the government. Violent 
protest, especially from the Panhandle, was the re- 
sult; ** and the next Congress was impelled to amend 
the tax law again, giving the towns permission to ex- 
pend their half of the federal fees upon other projects 
in addition to schools.** 

These concessions again stopped short of silencing 
protest. Demands were made, seconded by the gov- 
ernor, that the territory should direct for itself the ex- 
penditure of an even larger part, if not all, of the fed- 
eral fund.** Some groups still protested their inabil- 


363 The volume of business was vastly on the increase at this time, as 
indicated by the customs receipts, which in 1900 exceeded expenditures for 
the first time. The popular outcry against the taxes was well illustrated in 
Dispatch, April 24, 25; Record-Miner, April 7, July 14, Oct. 27; Alaska 
Truth, Mar. 2, 9, 1900. 

864 66C:28., S. 5573, S. Rept. 2032 (4065) H. Rept. 2854 (4214). The 
practical workings of the taxation policy of that period are interestingly 
described by McElwaine (E.), Truth about Alaska, 292-297. 

365 The municipalities obtained control of their own federal tax funds, 
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ity to understand how so “direct, special, and un-Amer- 
ican” a tax could continue to be imposed upon “such an 
intensely American community,” in spite of the fact 
that the Supreme Court had declared the law constitu- 
tional.*** Others reminded their compatriots that 
Alaska stood no chance of having political capital 
made out of her affairs so long as she had no vote, not 
even a delegate to Congress. The general conviction 
among northerners that theirs was a clear case of “tax- 
ation without representation” determined them to cap- 
italize the situation. The more moderate bent their 
energies upon the campaign for a delegate, for which 
there was reasonably strong hope. The more radical 
started a campaign of education regarding home rule, 
insisting that territorial government would lessen tax- 
ation, at the same time satisfying the democratic in- 
stinct for local control of it. . It cannot be said that the 
. territorialists equalled in numbers the group which 
contented itself with demanding simply the amend- 
ment of old laws by Congress, on the basis of recom- 
mendations to be made by a delegate. Each group, 
however, increased in active membership and gained 
much of its strength from the status of taxation, as it 
was understood in the new municipalities. In the 
towns most of the discussion took place. There the 
first exercise of the franchise, in the conduct of city 
government, was enjoyed. Assuredly, municipal in- 
corporation ranked second only to taxation, as a politi- 
cal impulse toward home rule. 

MUNICIPAL INCORPORATION. That section of the 
Civil Code which provided for municipal incorpora- 


without restriction as to expenditure, by Act of April 28, 1904 (33? Stat. 


L., 533). 
366 Record-Miner, May to, 31, 1901. 
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tion was so decided a step forward along the line of 
home rule, that the more populous centers were not 
slow to take advantage of it. According to the census 
of 1900,” there were five sizable towns in Alaska, four 
in the Panhandle, Skagway, Juneau, Sitka, and Doug- 
las, and one on Seward Peninsula, Nome. All of these 
places felt the urge for city government and secured 
it before the year was out. The older towns, Sitka, 
Juneau, and her neighbor, Douglas, had long been con- 
ducting their affairs around the nucleus of fire protec- 
tion, on the popular subscription plan; therefore, 
they had acquired an aggregate of community feeling 
which made further codperation comparatively easy. 
The newer places, Skagway and Nome, were suffering 
so intensely from the ills consequent upon their mush- 
room growth that they were naturally forced into city 
organization almost as quickly. It was at Juneau that 
the first legal election was held, on the order of the 
district court for a vote on liquor licensing.** The 
same town was also the first to vote on incorporation, 
thus setting an interesting example of pioneer adapta- 
bility. As it happened, the framers of the incorpora- 
tion clause had ignored the extreme rarity of land title 
in Alaska by requiring each city elector to be “the own- 
er of substantial property interests in the corporation.” 


867 According to this census, the total population of Alaska was 63,592 in 
1900, as compared with 32,052 in 1890 and 33,426 in 1880. Of the 1900 
population 30,507 were white and of these 27,307 were males. The cities 
were Nome, 12,486; Skagway, 3,117; Juneau, 1,864; Sitka, 1,396, and Doug- 
las, 825. The Nome census included the beach stampeders and other errors 
made figures elsewhere unreliable. “Commercial Alaska in 1901,” H. Doc. 
15, part ii (4315) pp. 3921-4038. 

368 Dispatch, June 23, 28, 1900. ‘The vote favored saloons, 125-5. The 
Juneau of this period was described by the Washington Star, quoted by the 
Dispatch of May 2, 1900, as “Parisian in style—wide open—boasting 19 
saloons, 45 telephone subscribers, 10 wagons, 1 buggy, 25 horses, 20 bicycles, 
and a window-trimmer earning $125 a month.” 
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When the. townspeople held a mass meeting the day 
before election for the purpose of nominating office- 
holders, they repaired the congressional oversight by 
interpreting the law to mean ownership of personal 
property and chattels. On this basis the cause of in- 
corporation was overwhelmingly victorious, by a vote 
of 161-19, in spite of rumors of opposition from mine- 
owners.*® In like manner the other centers followed 
suit, with lesser communities eager to imitate as soon 
as possible. Thus the force of public opinion was re- 
lieved from sole responsibility for municipal govern- 
ment, and with elections to office, “Alaska had real 
politics for the first time.” The type of “real politics” 
developed in the conduct of Alaska municipal affairs 
vitally affected the home rule movement, by encourag- 
ing personal partisanship. 

PERSONAL -PARTISANSHIP.. Alaska has never been 
the home of strong party feeling, but it has nurtured a 
very bitter type of partisanship, bitter because Alaska 
is by nature sectional, and no political organization has 
yet been able to build itself up to the point of dominat- 
ing Alaska’s politics and patronage, at home or in 
Washington. ‘This fact is well illustrated by the his- 
tory of the patronage. The filling of almost every 
appointive office has been marked by a futile cycle of 
partisanship. A vacancy becomes known; there fol- 
lows first an Alaskan outcry against the appointment of 
any “carpetbagger;” second, consideration by the ex- 
ecutive of various Alaska nominees; third, violent 


369 The smallness of the vote at Juneau was accounted for by the require- 
ment of one year’s residence in the district. For purposes of incorporation 
each community claimed a larger population than it was willing to acknowl- 
edge for purposes of determining how high saloon license fees should be. 
The above account of the early incorporations is based upon: Dispatch, 
June 26, 29, 30, July 23, Aug. 9, 24; Record-Miner, June 23, 29, 30, Aug. 17, 
24,25; Alaska Truth, June 18, 22, and 29, 1900. 
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protests against the appointment of each; fourth, abso- 
lute failure of Alaskans to create an impression other 
than that of disunity and besmirched character; fifth, 
appointment of an unknown outsider, probably a 
“roughrider,” if in the day of Roosevelt; °° sixth, at- 
tacks upon the incumbent in office; seventh, another 
vacancy, the “removee”’ settling down to a life of thor- 
ough respectability and reasonable popularity in Alas- 
ka or Seattle. 

Sometimes the cycle has been broken. The incum- 
bent may serve out his term because his state or corpor- 
ation backing is strong enough to neutralize the attacks 
upon him. Or he may be a man of such dominant 
characteristics that he thrives upon abuse, inspiring as 
much respectful fear as hatred. In any case the sig- 
nificant results are the same: issues are obscured, men 
are discredited, and both time and money are wasted in 
bad legislation. ‘Then just how has this partisanship 
affected the home rule idea? It has nourished the idea 
and fostered it so carefully as to make it prematurely 
prevalent. In so far as political rivals could exploit 
it as an issue to their personal advantage home rule was 
bound to be made the more quickly an issue in Alaska. 
Whether a convention be Democratic, Republican, or 
reputedly non-partisan makes no difference. All con- 
ventions debate the need for a delegate or for territor- 
ial organization; but the vote in them accords, as we 
shall see, with the status of the majority of the mem- 
bers’ pocketbooks. Such is the personal and economic 
nature of this home rule movement. 

MONOPOLY. Partisanship in Alaska, and inevitably 
the home rule movement also, have long been sensitive 
to corporate influence. The conditions of Alaskan 


370 Pennsylvania appointments selected by Senator Quay were noticeable 
in the Alaska patronage of the post-Klondike period. 
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economic and political history, her routes of commerce, 
and the distribution of her resources have always been 
such as to foster the growth of monopolies. There- 
fore it has naturally followed that the keynote of Alas- 
ka’s history has been her natural resources and the 
attempts made by individuals and corporations to ob- 
tain a free hand in their exploitation. As has been 
shown, the interests long opposed home rule on the 
grounds of excessive taxation. But it appears that the 
promulgation of the conservation idea was to bring 
about a slight reversal of alignment in the cases of such 
interests as came to believe their chances for exploit- 
ing the territory would be increased by an access of 
autonomy in the government of it. It was on such 
grounds that the conservationists were to claim that the 
honest democrats were assisted in their efforts for home 
rule by predatory corporations, and that home rule 
should therefore be opposed because of its possible 
usefulness to certain powerful economic institutions. 
These institutions can be mentioned only in their out- 
standing aspects as their influence comes to be felt. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century Alaskans 
in general understood that a number of congressmen 
were personally interested in the salmon canning bus- 
iness, and had effected a consolidation strong enough to 
control the market and remain impervious to attack 
from either independent operators or government in- 
vestigators.*” 

Alaskans in general also understood that the 1900 
rate war among the steamship companies had passed its 


°7) Howard M. Kutchin had been detailed as special agent to investigate 
the industry, and had reported upon the unscientific practices which were 
destroying the salmon supply; v. “Rept. on the Salmon Fisheries of Alaska, 
rgor,” §7C:18., S. Doc. 138 (4231). Alaska grand juries usually com- 
mented upon the condition of the fisheries in their reports, as especially 
noted in Sitka Alaskan, Jan. 5; Dispatch, Jan. 25; and Record-Miner, Jan. 
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climax, and had resulted in an effective combination 
in restraint of trade. Freight rates, always a problem, 
henceforth remained an insolvable one, except at such 
times as a brief plenitude of business attracted new 
competitors into the trade. As far as steamship busi- 
ness is concerned Alaska only at sporadic intervals has 
known real competition. 

Thirdly, Alaskans in general understood that the 
merchants of the ambitious metropolis of Seattle had 
been so quick to profit by their advantageous location 
that they had outstripped their Canadian, Californian, 
and Oregon competitors. ‘They were well on the road 
to monopolize such profits as might accrue to the city 
which became Alaska’s chief port of entry into and 
exit from the United States. Their Chamber of Com- 
merce had instituted those Alaska devotionals which 
have since been its chief exercise. Under the tutelage 
of that organization, groups of like purpose such as the 
“Washington-Alaska Miner’s Association” (formed 
January, 1901) Seattle General Stock Exchange 
(opened November 15, 1901) the “Alaska Club” 
(formed September, 1903) and the Arctic Club (April, 
1908) were assembled for the benefit of Washington 
investors in Alaska developments. 

Quick upon the heels of the economic adoption of 
Alaska by Seattle business men, came the political 
adoption of that territory by Washington politicians. 
Not a senator or a representative from the “evergreen” 
state but took northern affairs much to heart, as those 
of a quasi-constituency. For Seattle’s investments, the 
pioneers have never lacked appreciation; for the politi- 
cal services of the Washington contingent, they have 


29, 1901. The story of the formation of the Alaska Packers’ Association is 
told in 64C:1S., H. Com. on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Hearing on H. 
R. 9528, June 8, 1916. 
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also usually been grateful; but not infrequently Alas- 
kans, many of whom hail from the Sound country, 
have expressed dissatisfaction “” with Seattle’s assump- 
tion of sole proprietorship over the northern trade, and 
with the tendency of Washingtonians to monopolize 
Alaska patronage. 

Like the canning and transportation combines, Seat- 
tle business soon acquired a vested interest in Alaska 
which demanded the closest possible attention to the 
policy of Congress and the administration as affecting 
that interest. Insignificant and few indeed would be 
the Alaskan issues which could be settled without con- 
sulting the wishes of these highly organized combin- 
ations. The effect of their interference has been con- 
stantly evident in the home rule movement. ‘The inter- 
action of these forces with the others, old and new, at 
work in the Panhandle and Seward Peninsula, has 
been such as to punctuate the home rule movement with 
contradictory incidents. 


The Fourth Non-Partisan Convention: A Dismal 
Failure ** 


From the foregoing explanation it can be readily 
understood why the post-Klondike period was a time 


872 Typical of the early comments along this line are the following from 
the Record-Miner of Juneau: “Probably no city on the coast has made so 
much in proportion to its size out of the Oriental and Alaska trade as has 
Seattle;” Mar. 22, rg01r. “Sometimes the spirit of interest is manifest, but 
when closely looked into there is always seen a string of dollars and cents 
behind it all,” June 21, r901. The same paper charged Seattle with refus- 
ing to make real investments in Alaska, while confining herself to “selling 
lots at Chicago prices and collecting rents on a Klondike saloon basis;" 
Dec. 6, 1901. 

373 Except where otherwise noted it should be understood that this ac- 
count of local events and public opinion is based upon an analysis of con- 
temporary source material; for the conservatives, Record-Miner, Valdez 
Prospector, Sitka Alaskan; radicals, Skagway Alaskan, Valdez News; mod- 
erates, Dispatch, Douglas News. 
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when interest increased in the home rule issue, the 
question whether Alaska should have a delegate and 
territorial organization, either or both, as a whole or in 
part, at once or later. In 1900 the movement was con- 
fined mostly to debates, held first at Skagway, then at 
other Panhandle towns and Nome, on the subject: 
“Resolved that a territorial form of government will 
be beneficial to Alaska.” If the debate were held at a 
meeting of a commercial club, the verdict was often 
negative; if at a public mass meeting, more frequently 
affirmative. Straw votes galore were taken, with vary- 
ing results. ‘The Dispatch, a prominent Juneau daily 
of moderate tendencies, made an early attempt to meas- 
ure public opinion by sending ** to leading newspapers 
and people a questionnaire on territorial government; 
but it failed to publish whatever replies were received. 
Public opinion in 1900 was like a pyramid, the broad 
base of which measured a practically unanimous desire 
for a delegate. The superimposed sections of the pyr- 
amid tapered off through the following shades of 
opinion, beginning at the bottom: desire to elect the 
delegate, willingness to accept an appointed delegate, 
desire that the Panhandle should be given separate ter- 
ritorial government, and desire that Alaska as a whole 
should be organized as a single territory. Opinion 
also shaded according to the time when people wished 
these things to happen. It was tacitly admitted that 
home rule was bound to come, but each layer of the 
pyramid represented the attitude toward the immediate 
fulfilment of each particular stage. 

Unquestionably the majority of the pioneers were 
opposed to the immediate fulfilment of the Demo- 
cratic campaign pledge,” of territorial government 


874 Aug. 25, 1900. 
375 VY. supra, p. 187. According to the Skagway Alaskan, (quoted by 
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for Alaska as a whole, for they inclined to the belief 
that a delegate would so open the eyes of Congress to 
the inequalities of the Civil Code, popularly called the 
Carter Act, as to secure a speedy-and satisfactory 
amendment of that law, and that nothing further would 
be necessary. A minority, on the other hand, insisted 
that territorial organization for the whole or a part of 
Alaska was the only sure method of curing Alaska’s 
ills, for experience *” had taught them scepticism as to 
the willingness of Congress to give Alaska a delegate 
before she was organized, and as to the probability of a 
delegate’s being able to secure a proper amendment to 
the Carter Act. In 1go1 the leadership of this group 
was assumed by the Skagway Chamber of Commerce, 
which appointed a legislative committee that secured 
the codperation of the Ketchikan and Valdez Chambers 
in urging territorial government. The same commit- 
tee canvassed Skagway and reported the sentiment of 
that town to be favorable to the project.” Asa Rivers 
and Harbors Committee from Congress was coming 
up that summer, it was hoped to make an impression on 
its members and strenuous efforts were made to get a 


the Valdez Prospector of May 22, 1902) if southeast Alaska and Nome were 
given but one delegate between them it would amount to a “yoking of the 
Siamese Twins.” According to the Nome Nugget (quoted by the Valdez 
Prospector of Aug. 14, 1902) pending the time when Alaska should be made 
into several territories it should be governed by a council of about twelve 
members who should pass local laws and make recommendations to Con- 
gress. Colonel Sutherland, President of the Perseverance Mining Co., and 
representative of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce at Washington, said 
that seventy-five percent of Alaska’s residents were opposed to territorial 
government; ex-Governor Swineford, spokesman for the small prospectors, 
gave an equal percentage in favor of it. 

376 The Knox bill for an elected delegate had gone no further than a 
favorable House Committee report, v. 56C:2S., H. R. 13770, H. Rept. 2665 
(4213). 

377 The report of the legislative committee of the Skagway Chamber is 
contained in Dispatch, July 2, and Sitka Alaskan, July 27, 1901. 
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convention together. But these efforts failed for the 
simple reason that Juneau, Douglas, Sitka, and Tread- 
well refused to support them. As a theoretical prin- 
ciple home rule secured unanimous approval. As a 
practical program, its financial implications troubled 
Alaska business men and led them to counsel postpone- 
ment.*”* 

In 1902 insistence on the part of the minority thrust 
the Panhandle into a non-political campaign of educa- 
tion on the issue. In each politically active locality a 
“Territorial Club” was organized, without restriction 
as to membership, for the avowed purpose of securing 
all kinds of information as to what form of government 
was best fitted to Alaska and the probable effect of the 
territorial form upon business and community life. 
The territorialists had faith, apparently, that the cam- 
paign would demonstrate the economical nature of 
home rule.*” Such was not the outcome, and that for 
two reasons. Early in the campaign the Superintendent 
of the Treadwell Mines, Joseph McDonald, came out 
against the immediate inauguration of home rule and 
shortly thereafter the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
gave it a temporary stamp of disapproval. 

Superintendent McDonald was a very dominating 
character, not only at Treadwell and the neighboring 
towns of Juneau and Douglas in which resided the one 
thousand one hundred and fifty men on his payrolls, 
ninety-five percent of whom were voters,*” but also 


378 The territorial movement of 1901 is described in Dispatch, July 2, 
11, 18, 31, Aug. 11, 22, 24, 30; Record-Miner, July 5, 12, Aug. 16; Sitka Alas- 
kan, Sept. 14, 1901. It is interesting to note that the visiting congressmen 
did not land at Skagway and would not have done so at Juneau had their 
steamer kept in good repair. 

379 The organization of the Clubs is described in Dispatch, April 2, 3, 5, 
8, 9, 11, 1901. 

380 Dispatch, April 9, 1902. 
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among all men of his class and those dependent upon 
them. When asked by the Dispatch for an expression 
of his opinion on the question at issue he replied in an 
open letter which was an excellent brief for the status 
quo. He had advices leading him to believe that Con- 
gress would enact a territorial law if convinced that 
the people desired it. Therefore he urged those with 
business interests at stake to inform Congress of Alas- 
ka’s true nature: first, that she lacked ‘‘a settled popu- 
lation, engaged in diversified productive industries, 
which make the burdens of local government bear 
equally upon the people; second, that her only indus- 
tries were mining and fishing, which carried the trans- 
portation burden and could not afford additional taxes; 
third, that as the whole interest of the fisheries was to 
escape the burdens of government as far as possible, the 
only industry left to meet expenses was that of mining, 
which was yet in a formative state, with only six mines, 
exclusive of the short-lived placers, yielding a return 
on investments; fourth, that the shifting nature of Alas- 
ka’s population would result in the filling of the offices 
by men without permanent interest in the region and 
that they were the ones desirous of securing territorial 
government; fifth, that territorial government must 
greatly retard the future development of the coun- 
trys 381 

McDonald’s communication had an immediate ef- 
fect. Everywhere in the Panhandle except Skagway 
and Ketchikan, chamber of commerce meetings took 
the cue from fine Along the Yukon, so report had it, 
the miners entertained opinions similar to his.*** At 


881 The McDonald letter was printed in Dispatch, April 9, 1902. The 
same paper printed a similar communication from E. H. Hillyer to whose 
opinion weight attached from his previous experience in Wyo., Col., and 
Ariz., Dispatch, Dec. 9, 1902. 

882 Dispatch, Aug. 22, and Valdez Prospector, Sept. 11, 1902, quoted the 
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Juneau, a mass-meeting hastily called by the conserva- 
tives, on April 10, undertook to set the largest and 
wealthiest settlement of the district on record as en- 
dorsing the McDonald position, by arranging for a 
gathering on April 14 of “business men and property 
holders” to consider resolutions on the subject. This 
plan was characterized by the radicals as a secret at- 
tempt to clinch the argument by hasty and dishonest 
means. They pled for fair debate, asking that the 
meeting be open to “clerks, mine-workers, and pros- 
pectors.” A reply to McDonald was made by W. K. 
Delaney, ex-customs collector, ex-district judge, and 
ex-mayor, who had earned the title of “Old Roman” 
for his espousal of home rule. He asked people to 
realize that the investigation of the issue as planned by 
the Territorial Club would require time and patience. 
He alluded to the fact that industrial conditions at 
Juneau and Skagway were somewhat stagnant, and at- 
tributed part of the hardship to the “infamous tax law.” 
He declared that he for one was open-minded, and all 
should be, in order to see their way clear out of their 
unhappy state. Delaney did not maintain, as had 
Swineford, about a month previously,’ that Alaska 
was well prepared to support territorial government 
because its cost would be less than the license tax then 
in force. Nor did he draw attention to the territorial- 
ist argument that territories which went badly into 
debt did so because they failed to tax powerful corpor- 
ations, and that the amount of capital invested in Alas- 
ka had increased 3,357 percent in the previous decade. 

When the meeting convened on April 14 a committee 
of three was ready with resolutions declaring that 


Rampart Forum to the effect that Yukoners thought even the southeast coast 
too thinly populated for territorial government. 
388 Record-Miner, Mar. 1, 1902. 
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though the sentiment was in favor of territorial gov- 
ernment, it was as yet impracticable, and passage of 
pending legislation ** would suffice. But the Terri- 
torial Club was also ready, the doors having been 
opened to the general public, and with Swineford to 
assist they succeeded by a large majority in laying the 
resolutions on the table.** 

The same divided counsels marred the deliberations 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, and therefore 
those of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, 
to which the Seattle Chamber felt itself responsible on 
northern affairs. The Seattle body hastily instructed 
its delegation to the Congress in favor of territorial 
government, and one of its members, Donald Fletcher, 
on that stand attacked Governor Brady as an exponent 
of oppression and the tool of monopolies, because his 
report for rgor1 was not favorable to it. F. B. Thurber, 
who had been private secretary to Cleveland during 
his second term, defended Brady; but the closing ses- 
sion of the Congress enthusiastically passed resolu- 
tions favoring territorial government. Then Brady 
addressed the Seattle Chamber, in McDonald fashion 
and that group repudiated the action of their delega- 
tion at the Congress; they also prepared a report and 
memorial to the United States Congress, stating that 


884The most important features of the pending legislation were bills 
for a delegate, three hundred and twenty acre homesteads with special sur- 
vey regulations, diversion of all municipal fees into the town treasuries, 
enlargement of city functions to include a magistrate, private incorporation, 
sale of coal lands, and removal of customs office to Juneau. Measures for 
all of these purposes except the delegate, coal-land, and customs office, passed, 
in addition to appropriations for lighthouses, cable, surveys, etc. This 
practically meant that the 57th Congress satisfied most of the demands of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Juneau as voiced in 57C:1S., S. Doc. 238 
(4235). 

385 The meetings of April ro and 14 are described in detail by Dispatch, 
April 11, 14, 15, 21, 1902. 
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their previous action was unwise, inasmuch as Alas- 
kans were themselves undecided and divided.*” 

In spite of these reverses the Territorial Club move- 
ment of 1902 can not be termed a failure, for its activi- 
ties strengthened the demand for a delegate. On this 
proposition, J. W. Ivey, politician and ex-collector of 
customs, came strongly to the fore as an ardent lobby- 
ist. He encouraged numerous commercial bodies to 
outline programs of legislation and secured endorse- 
ments as their representative at Washington. His in- 
structions were usually for a delegate, land laws, re- 
striction of power of attorney, protection of fisheries, 
local expenditure of the license funds and government 
appropriations for aids to transportation and communi- 
cation. His endorsements came from groups as diverse 
as the Valdez Chamber of Commerce, the Nome Re- 
publican Central Committee, and the Nome Non-Par- 
tisan Political Committee. Ivey showed considerable 
skill as a lobbyist and received much of the credit, for 
the Alaska measures passed by the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress.**" 

But there was one measure of considerable import- 
ance on which he failed to obtain final action. That 
was a delegate bill, introduced by Representative F. 
W. Cushman of Tacoma, Washington,” and its failure 


286 Special comment upon the fracas at the Commercial Congress was 
made in Dispatch, July 24, 26, Aug. 5, 21, 25, 28, 30, Sept. 4, 19; Sitka 
Alaskan, Sept. 13, 20; Valdez Prospector, Aug. 28, Oct. 2, 1902. V. also 
Trans-Miss. Commercial Congress, Official Proceedings, 1902, 48-79, 202, 
221-224, 276. At the 1904 meeting of this body the delegation from Alaska 
was led by Governor Brady and the Alaska Resolutions were limited to the 
advocacy of homestead and survey improvements; v. Off. Proc., 67, 163. 

387 VY, supra, n. 384. 

388 The attempt of Cushman to put through a bill for an elected delegate 
is one of the interesting stories of the 57th Congress, but too detailed for 
narration here. V. 57C:1S., H. R. 9865, H. Rept. 434 (4401); 57C:2S., H. 
R. 9865, H. R. 16653, S. Rept. 3298 (4412). 
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was undoubtedly due to excessive lobbying. ‘The Alas- 
ka membership in the “third house” at the Fifty-sev- 
enth Congress varied from twelve to thirty at different 
times, most of the gentlemen being in attendance upon 
special interests. These private interests disliked all 
schemes tending to raise the tax rate or broaden its 
application. They classed the Cushman bill for an 
elected delegate as a design of such an insidious nature. 
Therefore, although political conditions were such as 
to make it impossible for them to prevent his measure 
from passing the House, they persuaded the Senate 
Committee on Territories to substitute for it a bill for 
an appointed delegate. That measure was in the na- 
ture of a filibustering device and went no further than 
a favorable committee report.*” As a protest against 
this outcome Ivey collaborated with Representative 
William Sulzer of New York in the writing of a bill 
for territorial government introduced as a “feeler” for 
public opinion late in the session.*”° 

The action of the Senate Committee could not be 
construed as anti-administration, for the reason that 
Roosevelt, in recommending a delegate, had failed to 


389 §, Rept. 3298 (4412). Senator Beveridge received much of the blame 
for this outcome, in addition to Senator Quay, who was thrusting other legis- 
lation aside in favor of his Arizona statehood bill, and who had been ad- 
vised against territorial government by his appointee at Nome, Judge Moore. 
Alaskans could understand how a majority of the Senate Committee could 
believe an election impracticable; but they were inclined to think the coun- 
ter suggestion, for a commissioner appointed by a group of five territorial 
officers who had themselves received their posts by appointment, worse than 
nothing. Their experience with “carpetbaggers,” as they called them, had 
been unfortunate. 

390 57C:28., H. R. 17515. This exploit cost Ivey the support of some of 
his more conservative Chamber of Commerce endorsers, particularly Juneau. 
When Sulzer visited Juneau to find out how his bill was liked, the summer 
of 1903, he was presented a set of resolutions about the game laws. “What 
Sulzer thought (of Juneau) only God and Sulzer know;” Douglas News, 
Aug. 19, 1903. 
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specify the manner in which that individual should be 
chosen. Alaskans acquired the notion, that Roosevelt 
wished to imitate the Philippine Commission plan in 
the local government of Alaska and the Porto Rico 
resident commissioner plan in Alaska representation 
in Congress.** In this matter Taft, then governor of 
the Philippines, may have been influential. But the 
northern pioneers refused to classify themselves with 
the inhabitants of any recent Spanish accession; and 
were grievously disappointed and surprised at the 
failure of the Cushman bill. 

The closing of the session without the enactment of 
a delegate law ended a truce which the territorialists 
had made with their opponents pending the passage of 
the Cushman bill. This truce had been the result of 
an argument by a group of moderates that if they would 
all put their shoulders to the wheel for a delegate, they 
would thus obtain a chance to demonstrate that elec- 
tions were practicable, and that would be a long step 
toward territorial government. The failure of the 
scheme demonstrated the futility of asking for a dele- 
gate before organization. However, the favors which 
the Fifty-seventh Congress had dispensed to the munic- 
ipalities met the desire for home rule as far as it ap- 
plied to control of city license fees and local misde- 
meanors.*” The conservatives were now ready to 
argue that with home rule in the towns, a citizen com- 


391 Cf. Message of Dec. 21, 1902. Roosevelt had indicated a desire to 
inform himself on northern affairs and had often evinced cordiality toward 
Alaskans, who understood him to have promised them a delegate. Valdez- 
ians had honored themselves by presenting him a moose-head for the state 
dining-room. 

392 Act of Mar. 2, 1903 (32 Stat. L., 944). This empowered the towns- 
people to vote upon the expenditure of the money collected from them as 
federal fees; and to elect city magistrates before whom were tried the petty 
cases previously heard in the district courts by an appointed judge. 
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missioner at Washington, and carpetbaggers nowhere, 
all would be well and territorial government unneces- 
sary. 

Inasmuch as the citizen commissioner was not forth- 
coming and the carpetbaggers showed no inclination to 
move, the territorialists were by no means bereft of 
ammunition. ‘They were able, therefore, to reorgan- 
ize the clubs of the previous year ** changing the name 
to Citizens’ League. The object of the league was 
variously put by different members of it. In the main, 
it was an attempt to get progressive Alaskans together 
that they might present a united front ** to the com- 
mittee which the Senate was sending up for the in- 
formation of the Fifty-eighth Congress. This commit- 
tee had been dispatched in response to a resolution in- 
troduced by Senator Beveridge, who in turn took the 
cue from Roosevelt.*” The President had also paid 
flattering attention to Alaska when on a visit to Seattle 
in May, 1903, alluding to her financial and political 
future in generous terms, all of which heartened her 
people immensely, each interpreting the beautiful 
words and phrases to suit himself.*” 


393 The Skagway Alaskan (quoted by Dispatch, Jan. 31, 1903) stated 
that the list of territorialists increased fifty percent pending deliberation on 
the Cushman bill and was increased by three hundred and fifty names soon 
after Alaskans learned of the plan for an appointed commissioner. 

394JTn the Citizens’ League an effort was made to codrdinate the local 
societies by setting up a representative central body. The leadership in- 
cluded new converts besides the former enthusiasts, a number of whom 
held the Democratic faith. 

395 58C :Special Sess. of Senate, Cong. Rec., pp. 120, 124; Message of Dec. 
2, 1902.. The Cushman campaign had added considerable to the store of 
information concerning Alaska, giving her a place of importance in the 
national economy. The visiting senators were Dillingham (Vt.), Burnham 
(N. H.), Nelson (Minn.) and Patterson (Col.). 

896 At Seattle Roosevelt was presented a gold pan (twenty karats fine 
weighing twenty ounces) and a book of passes to Alaska, bound in gold. 
There he pledged himself to support a delegate bill, with the prophecy, “men 
of my age will not be old when Alaska becomes a rich and populous state.” 
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Meanwhile, the Citizens’ League worked arduously 
to build up the “united front” with which to meet the - 
senatorial scrutiny. The Leaguers courageously at- 
tempted to ignore the charges that they entertained 
such ulterior motives as attacking local officials and 
seizing Republican patronage for Democrats; they 
concentrated their energies upon unity. But all to lit- 
tle avail. The visiting senators spent the major part 
of their time in sparsely settled regions,*” including the: 
Yukon interior, and when they did arrive in a populous 
locality most of their points of contact were conserva- 
tive. The territorialists as a group showed a deplor- 
able lack of courage in “speaking up in meeting,” in 
spite of the informal nature of the senatorial confer- 
ences. ‘They were also unable to perfect their organ- 
ization or secure the codperation of those outside of it. 

Contrariwise, a number of the mine owners and 
operators, as well as the government officials, were per- 
sonally acquainted with the junketers and found them 
quick of comprehension as to their point of view. The 
investigation, therefore, was not conducive to any radi- 
cal legislation.” It conclusively proved that Alaska 
was a contradiction,’ and placed the weight of the 
argument on any given point on the side of the conser- 
vative faction. The far-reaching effects of the trip 
upon legislation may be surmised from the fact that 
neither Nelson nor Dillingham nor Burnham left the 


397 According to J. S. McLain (of the Minneapolis Journal) who accom- 
panied the junket as a friend of Senator Nelson, “We heard a great deal 
about [territorial government] in southeast Alaska, at Valdez, and some- 
thing at Nome, where opinion was about evenly divided, but in the interior 
the subject was scarcely mentioned.” Dispatch, Aug. 20, 1903. 

398 For example, the Juneau Chamber of Commerce took a vote upon 
territorial government in the presence of the junketers. It resulted in a tie, 
broken by the chairman in opposition to organization. At Nome the vote 
had been 12 for, 11 against. 

399 For the Rept. of the Committee, v. 58C:2S., S. Rept. 282 (4570). 
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Senate before 1912. They assumed the role of Alas- 
ka patriarchs, setting themselves up as authorities on 
all subsequent legislation, and basing their judgments 
in large part upon Alaska as they saw it in 1903. 
Ultimately, the junket discouraged non-partisan 
‘cooperation, for the senators asked Alaskans to unite 
upon a harmony program, and when that was attempt- 
ed it resulted in dismal failure. The Convention of 
1899 had been canonized in the hearts of many as an 
example of what could be accomplished by coopera- 
tion. The district central committee named by that 
meeting was considered the legal source from which a 
call should come and was finally prevailed upon to 
issue a summons for an all-Alaska representative body 
to meet at Juneau, October 26, for the purpose of unit- 
ing upon a program for congressional action. One 
hundred and thirty-six delegates were apportioned to 
the various sections, to be chosen as seemed expedient. 
When the time for the meeting arrived, factional in- 
trigue made ita farce. The delegates from the Yukon 
and from Skagway were delayed by repairs to their 
steamer.“ ‘Thereupon the conservative group, fear- 
ing that a full representation of all sections in the con- 
vention would lead to the endorsement of a radical pro- 
gram,” went ahead without waiting. Under the lead- 
ership of V. T. Hoggatt *’ they railroaded through in 


400 It was charged that this delay was conspiracy on the part of officials 
connected with the Pacific Coast S. S. Co. 

401 The Alaska delegation to the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress 
of 1903 had been dominated by Swineford, Price, and Troy (editor of the 
Skagway Alaskan). They, with the assistance of the P. I., had secured a 
verdict of 17 to 1 in favor of territorial government. 

402 Mr. Hoggatt had attempted to show Governor Brady that he was in 
a position to call a legal election for a delegate because Alaska already was 
a territory. In 1896 it had been so designated by the Supreme Court in 
“United States vs. Steamer Coquitlam,” (163 United States, 340; a case which 
declared that the district court of Alaska was to be regarded as the supreme 
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a few hours a program to their own liking, headed by 
the resolution: “It is the sense of this convention that 
a territorial form of government for Alaska is not at 
this time expedient or desirable.” 

Some of the less conservative delegates from Ketchi- 
kan and Wrangell had not been held up by dilatory 
steamers and protested against the procedure of the 
“snap” convention, finally withdrawing from it. The 
withdrawing delegates, together with a contesting dele- 
gation from Juneau, and the belated arrivals, held a 
-convention on October 27, endorsing a program one 
feature of which was immediate territorial government. 
The snap convention was generally deplored for its 
hasty action, as its membership was six less than that of 
October 27 (forty-three and forty-nine respectively) ; 
the Juneau delegation whom it refused to seat had been 
chosen at a mass meeting four times as large as that at 
which the gentlemen who were admitted were chosen. 
Neither convention was honored with the presence of 
Valdez members, because that town had frankly de- 
clared its fear that it would be outside the benefits 
which might accrue to the Panhandle and must there- 
fore refuse to contribute to its welfare; *” being on the 


court of that territory, and that its decrees were to be subject to review by 
the circuit court of appeals of the ninth circuit); and later by numerous 
incidental references to Alaska in laws, proclamations, and special orders. 
According to 1862 Rev. Stat., all organized territories were entitled to a dele- 
gate: ergo, Congress must admit one from Alaska. Swineford and others 
saw a fallacy in this argument; Governor Brady was told by the Depart- 
ment of Interior that it had no weight, and the idea was dropped. ‘There- 
after Brady advocated delay until statehood. 

403 Valdez sentiment was largely controlled by B. F. Millard, a mining 
promoter who had persuaded eastern capitalists to spend capital in that 
vicinity. He convinced his townsmen that territorial government would put 
them under the control of southeast Alaska, especially Juneau. He tried to 
secure cooperation from Nome to postpone organization until such time as 
the center of population should shift to the north. Some attempt was made 
to keep these facts out of the papers, but it was unsuccessful. Valdez based 
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southwest coast, it felt itself a separate section. On the 
other hand, the “snap” convention had the most finan- 
cial backing, enough to stand a fair chance of pressing 
their views upon Congress. They had demonstrated 
beyond a doubt the lack of unanimity in Alaska. 

The same sort of phenomena marked the Republi- 
can convention held at Juneau November 10, a meet- 
ing which was one of the worst mixups in the history 
of that turbulent town. ‘Two distinct conventions were 
organized and both proceeded to do business in the 
same hall at the same time. Motions were declared 
lost and carried in utter disregard of the howls of the 
opposition and very few of those who attended could 
tell what was really done. There resulted two sets of 
delegates to the national convention, two candidates for 
national committeemen (Marquam and Heid) and two 
platforms. The greatest point of difference between 
the platforms was that while both conventions pro- 
nounced themselves in favor of territorial government 
one wished it at once and the other at some “expedient” 
time. Also one group asked for three delegates and 
the other for two. There was an interesting lack of 
consistency on the part of some gentlemen who had 
taken part in the “snap” convention a few days prev- 
iously and now found it “expedient” to advocate radi- 
cal measures for the sake of party possibilities. But 
the number of persons interested in the Republican 
Convention and taking part in it was much smaller 
than that in the non-partisan meeting. Also in it the 
business men were less conspicuous. From the part 
taken by the Federal office-holders the convention ap- 


her hopes upon a government road about to be built from that point to 


Eagle, on the Yukon: and opposed the plans then formulating for a railroad 
from Seward. 
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pears to have been an attempt of that group to get con- 
trol of politics for the sake of the political implications 
of a campaign for territorial government. The gen- 
eral public had little interest in the squabbles of the 
Republican Convention: rather they turned their atten- 
tion to Congress. ‘They expected their situation to be 
improved by the legislative action which must follow 
the visit and report of the senatorial committee; and 
events in Alaska were therefore made to await, for a 
time, the action of the Fifty-eighth Congress. Atten- 
tion was next turned to Washington, in a species of 
watchful waiting. 


“God is afar off and it is a Long 
Way to Washington” 


Report of the Sub-committee 


When the Fifty-eighth Congress convened prospects 
seemed bright for Alaska. During the first session, a 
short one meeting from November 9 to December 7, 
1903, seven Alaska bills were introduced; ** and upon 
the opening of the second session Alaska had a place 
in the presidential message. In determining what he 
should recommend regarding Alaska, Roosevelt had 
especially consulted Senator Dillingham, chairman of 
the sub-committee which had spent two months in the 
territory the previous summer, and Major-General A. 
W. Greeley, who had been overseeing construction of 
military telegraphs and cables.** His message there- 
fore emphasized the need for legislation along the lines 
of intercommunication and transportation, and recom- 
mended a cable from Sitka westward, lighthouses, 
wagon roads, and trails, and promotion of railroads in 
legitimate ways. It also stressed the need for “proper” 
land and coal laws, government hatcheries, and care of 
the Indians. But it was totally silent on the question 


404 7, R. 30 and 46, to create a territory of Alaska: H. R. 3z and 2527, 
to improve the salmon industry: H. R. 48 to limit the use of power of attor- 
ney: H. R. 1925 to remove the port of entry to Juneau—the only one of these 
bills to pass: and S. g7o to erect a public building at Nome. 

405 General Greeley stated to the Alaska Club of Seattle that he wrote 
a memorandum for the President at the request of Secretary of War Root. 
Prospector, Aug. 25, 1904. 
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of a delegate and made no suggestions for a change in 
the administrative system, omissions of interest in the 
light of the messages of 1902, 1904, and 1905." 

A month later Beveridge submitted to the Senate a 
document entitled “Conditions in Alaska.” To this 
document there were two parts: the first, covering thir- 
ty-two pages, was the report of the sub-committee as 
to the recommendations which their experiences in the 
territory led them to make; the second presented two 
hundred and seventy-six pages of hearings held before 
the sub-committee in Alaska —“original information 
gathered on the ground.” *” As this document was the 
“first report of full and first hand information ever 
presented by a committee from either House to Con- 
gress for its guidance in legislating on the affairs of the 
district of Alaska,”** considerable importance attaches 
to it. What was the nature of the hearings? What 
recommendations were based upon them? What leg- 
islation resulted? 

The nature of hearings conducted in Alaska differed 
then (as it does today) from that of similar proceed- 
ings elsewhere in so far as Alaska’s geography, climate, 
and industrial conditions increase the usual difficulty 
of arriving at a complete understanding by the hearing 
method. Alaska’s immensity makes it impossible for 
any committee to acquire a thorough comprehension of 
the territory in two months of even the most “discrim- 
inating and intelligent investigation,” as that of 1903 
was reputed to be. Moreover, a visit made in summer 
takes place at a season when the prospector devotes his 
time to mining rather than to senatorial hearings. He 


406 VY. supra, p. 213, and infra, pp. 237 and 261. 
407 58C:28., S. Rept. 282, pts. 1 and 2 (4570). 
403 'Tbid., pt. 1,) px 2, 
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co peitats atie ai atin dN OG a en 
is naturally diffident and disinclined to inject himself 
into politics. Consequently, when the senators of 1903 
visited the vast interior of Alaska, almost the only min- 
ers whom they had a chance to meet were those in at- 
tendance at court or present by chance at one of the 
larger settlements on the line of travel. Furthermore, 
among the miners who were within the senatorial reach, 
those with the biggest investments had the largest 
amount of time to spend at the hearings, had the great- 
est facilities for making their wants known, and had 
the easiest avenue of approach to the senatorial sym- 
pathy and understanding. Granting the excellent in- 
tentions of the senators, their task was necessarily too 
big for them with their limited opportunities. In- 
evitably they would be inclined to view Alaska prob- 
lems through the eyes of the smallest part of her popu- 
lation, the part which carried the weight of capital and 
influence: and on that account the hearings must by 
nature have been extremely inadequate. 

One would therefore expect the recommendations 
based upon such hearings to be equally unsatisfactory. 
Yet such was not altogether the case; in fact the view- 
point was in some respects far less narrow than might 
fairly have been presumed, for the reason that two of 
the sub-committee, Knute Nelson, Republican senator 
from Minnesota, and T. M. Patterson, Democratic 
senator from Colorado, were men with western back- 
ground and understanding and a marked sympathy for 
the small mining man. 

The recommendations of the committee, however, 
were based chiefly upon the fact that its members had 
been immensely impressed with Alaska’s resources and 
potentialities, especially as to fisheries, minerals and 
agriculture. They concluded that these resources 
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should be developed and that road-building was abso- 
lutely essential to that development. They reported 
that since the Canadian government had been consist- 
ently following the policy of building roads into each 
new and promising region of Yukon Territory, it had 
accomplished two big things, the lowering of freight 
rates and living costs for Canadian miners, and the giv- 
ing of the supply business for much of Alaska as well 
as of Yukon Territory into Canadian control. Through 
Dawson supplies were reaching American miners in 
the upper Yukon basin at prices nearly prohibitive. 
Therefore, the committee recommended that the War 
Department construct a wagon road from Valdez to 
Eagle, along the line of a military trail and telegraph 
previously built between those points, to connect the 
Yukon basin with an ice-free port on the Pacific Ocean. 
The construction of such a wagon road would, in the 
opinion of the committee, “undoubtedly be followed 
by the establishment of a steam railroad, and this 
[would] be the first step taken by the Government 
toward holding Alaska trade for the United States.” *°° 
It was reported that the expense of such an undertaking 
was justified by Alaska’s favorable balance of trade, 
statistical information of which had been available 
since April, 1902, when Alaska commerce began to be 
required to file manifests as if for foreign ports.“° For 
earlier years the committee used estimates which led 
them to conclude that, “deducting every conceivable 
charge against Alaska” for the fiscal years 1869-1903, 
she had yet to her credit “in the Treasury of the United 
States an excess of $999,041.69 which ought to be ex- 


409 Tbid., pt. I, p. 15. 

410 At first this ruling had aroused objections because of the bother and 
imputations involved: but soon the statistics came to be used as a powerful 
weapon in the hands of those demanding congressional attention. 
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pended in internal improvements.” ** Also the favor- 
able balance might be further enlarged by a higher 
rate of taxation upon the fishing industries! *” 

Second to road building, the committee showed 
greatest interest in matters of law and judicial admin- 
istration as affecting the mining industry. Everywhere 
they had met complaints of the statute permitting unre- 
stricted use of power of attorney in making locations. 
They took the view that although serious evils arose 
from it, it should not be abolished; rather would they 
limit the number of claims taken by each person on one 
creek, and make more rigorous requirements for assess- 
ment work.” In the second and third divisions they 
had found a great press of mining litigation; they 
therefore advised the appointment of another judge for 
the second, and the cutting of the third into two parts. 

The point of view of the mining investor was also 
evident in the treatment accorded the problem of ter- 
ritorial government, a minor problem in the minds of 
most of the committee. They reported that the gov- 
ernment already provided by Congress “afforded good 
order among the people” by enabling those in the towns 


411JIn a statement before the H. Com. on Terr., Feb. 8, 1904, Wickersham 
gave the total profit of Alaska to the nation, 1869-1903, as $158,999,011.69; 
vy, also 58C:2S., Cong. Rec., p. 4393. 

412 The salmon industry alone was adding to the world’s wealth the sum 
of $8,000,000, annually; but its contribution to Alaska revenue was small, 
amounting to but $88,170 in 1903. The committee ventured to suggest an 
increase of the tax upon canned salmon from four cents to ten. The 58th 
Congress did no such thing and the 59th lowered’ the amount payable by the 
salmon industry in some respects; v. infra, pp. 268-269. 

418 The miners’ meetings had attempted to restrict the use of power of 
attorney and other privileges granted by the United States Mining Statutes. 
Judge Wickersham had twice ruled against this: in Price vs. McIntosh 
(I. A. R. 286) and Butler vs. Good Enough Mining Co. (I. A. R. 246). His 
construction of mining law had created among Alaskans “a dissatisfaction 
with, and distrust in, the General Government, which [were] of a most 
blighting effect,” according to a statement of John Rustgard of Nome before 
the H. Com. on Terr., Mar. 14, 1904. 
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to administer their own local affairs.“* Yet as the sen- 
ators had encountered a sentiment favorable to a terri- 
torial assembly, especially in the Panhandle at Ketchi- 
kan and Skagway, they were moved: to define the issue 
according to their understanding of it. ‘The advocates 
of the assembly had been found to be “‘supported by a 
majority of the residents of southeastern Alaska, pro- 
vided that section could be set off into a territory by 
itself.” ** But many residents, especially the conser- 
vative business element, had expressed their opposition 
to the immediate establishment of a legislative assem- 
bly for the whole district, as tending to divert taxation 
from the public to the large industries then “in their 
infancy.” Outside of the Panhandle the majority *° 
of the committee had failed to find a general demand 
for a legislature: in fact the report stated that Nome in 
Seward Peninsula and Valdez in southern Alaska were 
about evenly divided on the question, while the Yukon 
miners opposed it if they mentioned it at all. Alto- 
gether the committee majority concluded that, pending 
the establishment of agriculture, intercommunication, 
and a permanent population, a territorial assembly was 
inadvisable. It would hinder, rather than help, the 
industrial development of Alaska. 

On the other hand, there was no division of opinion 
whatever as to the necessity for a delegate for Alaska; 
with this ambition the committee was, so it reported, 
“in hearty sympathy.” But its members were never- 
theless unable to bring themselves to the point of advo- 
cating the holding of an election for the purpose of 


4148. Rept., op. cit., pt. 1, pp. 8-9. 

415 Tbid., p. 30. The report described Ketchikan as a two year old mining 
town and Skagway as a community which had been deserted by about two- 
thirds of its former population. 

#16 Senator Patterson announced himself unable to subscribe to the doc- 
trine that Alaska was not yet ready for territorial government. 
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choosing a delegate. They were prevented from so 
doing by the fact that, although the majority of the 
people wished the delegate to be elected, the same class 
that objected most strongly to a legislature opposed an 
election as well, and for the same reasons. The com- 
mittee, therefore, hinted at the desirability of appoint- 
ing the delegate and passed the question on to Con- 
gress.*"" 


Reaction of the Fifty-etghth Congress 


The report was submitted to the Senate on January 
12, 1904, and on the 15th a deluge of Alaska bills com- 
menced to descend upon both houses. Most of these 
bills were referred to the Committees on Territories, 
and those bodies held extensive hearings in an attempt 
to coordinate the diverse parts of the Alaska program. 
The immensity of the task which faced them may be 
appreciated from the fact that no less than fifty bills 
exclusively devoted to Alaska were introduced into 
each house. Of a number of the hearings upon them 
there are printed records,** which indicate that almost 
the same people spoke before the two groups. There- 
fore any difference of policy between the Senate and 
the House Committees on Territories must have been 


417 The report made recommendations on other matters, less closely con- 
nected with the home rule movement but germane to Alaska’s welfare and 
of immense interest to her citizens, such as preservation of salmon by gov- 
ernment control of hatcheries, and of seals by a temporary suspension of land 
killing, and encouragement of trade by harbor improvements at Nome and 
St. Michaels. Particular stress was placed upon the problem of the native 
in his relation to the white, a thing in which Roosevelt, Jackson, and Brady 
were greatly interested. 

418 Beginning with this Congress the number of printed records of com- 
mittee hearings increases, so that the process of Alaska legislation grad- 
ually clarifies. What follows as to the history of home rule is therefore 
based as much upon these hearings as on newspapers, correspondence, the 
Congressional Record and documents. In addition to the Com. on Terr., 
those on Public Lands, Ways and Means, and Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, held important Alaska hearings. 
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due to differences, not in the witnesses, but in the per- 
sonnel of the committees. The gentlemen who testi- 
fied at the hearings were largely members of the usual 
lobby, concerned with as many development schemes 
as the territory was believed to Have resources, and each 
known in his locality as a mining investor, promoter, 
or molder of public opinion. Some of them had al- 
ready done much to bring Alaska before Congress. 
For example, Mr. E. P. Brown told the House Com- 
mittee on Territories that the corporation which he 
represented, the Valdez, Copper River, and Yukon R. 
R. Company, had “paid agents and solicitors to go 
before chambers of commerce and boards of trade 
throughout the United States . . . and succeeded 
[according to the best of his belief] in getting passed. 
in the various centers of trade throughout the United 
States something like two hundred petitions and reso- 
lutions addressed to Congress imploring [it] to do 
something for the people of Alaska.” “° He and other 
special representatives, however, were not regarded 
by the wary committee members as disinterested sources 
of information. 

But there was among the witnesses one of consider- 
able prominence who had not previously appeared be- 
fore the committee, James Wickersham, then Judge of 
the Third Division and the owner of some property in 
the Territory. He was asked by the House Committee 
on Territories to evaluate for them the legislation at 
hand at the time of his visit (February, 1904). This 
he did in systematic fashion, thereby taking an impor- 
tant part in determining the nature of the reports of 
that committee upon the bills before it.*”° 


419 58C:38., Com. on Terr., Hearing, Feb. 6, 1905. Mr. Brown insisted 
“we have worked diligently everywhere with everybody.” 
420 VY, 58C:28., H. Com. on Terr., Hearings, Feb. 8, 9, 1904. The same 
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Because of the movement for home rule, the con- 
gressmen had before them several bills for an elected 
delegate. These bills differed somewhat as to specific 
provisions for the salary, mileage, and method of elec- 
tion, of the delegate; and the committee, which on the 
whole accepted the House verdict of the previous year 
that Alaska should at once have an elected representa- 
tive,“* was puzzled over how to provide the voting 
machinery. Concretely, how could one be sure of a 
fair sort of election in an immense region which, in its 
greater part, had a population that shifted and means 
of communication that were extremely primitiver How 
could one organize parties without counties? How 
hold nominating conventions? How meet the expense? 

Wickersham favored the election of one or more 
delegates *” and he tried to help the congressmen with 
their problem by giving them a notion of pioneer 
adaptability. In the case of any sort of election the 
people could be trusted to provide their funds and can- 
didates themselves. Parties, nominating conventions, 
and campaign funds were not the essentials as he saw 
them. Without them there would, of course, be a 
great many people voted upon and most of the work 
of the election would be contributed voluntarily; but — 
“at least you would get a lot of votes cast, and some- 
body would have a plurality. . . Alaska would 
have a delegate and the beginning of a representative 
government.” Each and every plan would be faulty 


committee held hearings of considerable interest on Feb. 6, 22, 24, Mar. to, 
14, April 4, 1904, and Feb. 2, 10, 1905. 

421 7, supra, p. 212. 

422 From the time of his arrival in 1900, he had been mentioned among 
Alaskans as a likely candidate for delegate. When it was thought that a 
bill for an appointed delegate would pass the 57th Congress, the territorial 
press stated that Wickersham had been settled upon as the nominee. He 
himself told the committee that “no one man can fully represent Alaska, no 
matter how honest and broadminded he is; he can not do it.” 
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in some respect and one should not expect perfection. 
This presentation of simple pioneer conditions ap- 
pealed to the House Committee and they framed a bill 
as carefully as they knew how, based upon the results 
of their research. ‘This bill had no difficulty in pass- 
ing the House, except that the time allotted to its dis- 
cussion was consumed in extraneous party speeches.*” 

To put it through the Senate was an entirely different 
proposition. Nelson had braved the disapproval of 
his colleagues and introduced a bill for an elected dele- 
gate which had been held up by the opposition of Sen- 
ator O. H. Platt of Connecticut. The latter announced 
that any such proposition would be a dangerous pre- 
cedent for non-contiguous territory. He therefore in- 
sisted upon amending the Nelson bill, with a clause 
stipulating that nothing in the act should be construed 
to imply a promise of statehood, and he finally pre- 
vented any favorable Senate action upon it, or upon the 
Cushman bill.** 

Even less encouraging to the home rule movement 
was the reaction of Congress to the idea of a legislative 
assembly. Of course it was opposed by most of the 
gentlemen testifying at the hearings; and, it should be 
especially noted, Wickersham had added his disfavor 
to the weight of the opposition. ‘The extreme territor- 
ialists had impressed Representatives William Sulzer 
of New York and Wesley Jones of Washington with 


#23 7, 58C:1 and 38., H. R. 5770, H. R. 13356, H. Rept. 1300 (4580). 

424 Platt had previously notified Dillingham and Beveridge of his inten- 
tion to oppose any bill for territorial government or an elected delegate for 
Alaska. He was assisted in his obstructing tactics by Foraker of Ohio and 
Kean of New Jersey; v. 58C:2S8., Cong. Rec., p. 3902; Coolidge (L. A.), An 
Old Fashioned Senator, 307-310, 409-410; McLain (J. S.), Alaska and the 
Klondike, pp. 254-255. Mr. McLain accompanied the sub-committee. The 
detailed history of the Nelson bill may be gained by consulting the Index, 
58C:2 and 38., 8. 3339, S. Rept. 4350 (4756) and H. R. 13356. 
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the belief that Alaskans did not want a delegate with- 
out a legislature and those gentlemen introduced bills 
for territorial government and argued against the dele- 
gate bills.“° Therefore in view of the report of the 
sub-committee on this point, it was inevitable that no 
favorable committee action would be secured for the 
organization of Alaska. 

It was scarcely expected, however, that similar fail- 
ure would reward attempts at the improvement of 
means of communication and transportation, which the 
presidential message and the sub-committee report had 
stressed as absolute essentials to Alaska’s progress.*” 
Senator Nelson made a truly heroic effort to include in 
the Army Appropriation Bill the sums of $250,000 for 
a Valdez-Eagle road and $25,000 for a Coldfoot-Yu- 
kon trail. On April 30, 1904, he closed a stirring 
peroration upon the floor of the Senate in explosive 
fashion “all this have they done, Mr. President, and 
in return we have not done a damn thing for them.” 
When the laugi.ter had subsided he explained that 
“sometimes adjectives come from the heart.” It is 
undoubtedly true that such was the source of the Sen- 
ator’s adjective; but Alaska territorialists remarked 
that the very things he proposed to do for Alaska were 
“Gust the damn things that ought not to be done.” 


425 For arguments against granting a delegate before territorial govern- 
ment v. Hearing of April 4, 1904. 

426Tn addition to trail and wagon road legislation, there were intro- 
duced about fifteen measures to aid railroad projects, often framed by the 
attorneys for the roads, and two for telegraphs. Of these, two, in aid of the 
Western Alaska Construction Co., became law. Railroad promoters were 
struggling to secure remissions of fees, and extensions of time for con- 
struction, pending the day when they might be able to procure title to 
desirable lands. They were not enthusiastic over the prospect of a govern- 
ment wagon road. 

427 Skagway Alaskan, May 5, 1904, quoting the Ketchikan Mining Jour- 
nal. 
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Nelson’s oratory had effect in the Senate; but the 
House objected —on the grounds that there was none 
of the alleged military necessity for the road, that the 
Cumberland road was not a precedent applicable in 
this case, that the House had no reliable information 
to prove that the road was needed, that even if it were, 
the amount asked was too small to complete it, and that 
its true objects were land promotion for private ends 
and political jobbery. Finally the dispute, which was 
mostly pure (?) politics, was ended with an amend- 
ment appropriating $25,000 and $2,500 respectively for 
surveys of the proposed road and trail. 

The nearest approach to adequacy in the Alaska 
legislation of the Fifty-eighth Congress was a Nelson 
bill reapportioning the money received for licenses out- 
side of the towns.**” It designated such fees “‘the Alas- 
ka Fund” and assigned five percent to the Secretary of 
the Interior for care of the insane, twenty-five percent 
to elected school boards under the superintendency of 
the Governor for the education of white children, and 
seventy percent to the Secretary of War for road con- 
struction. ‘The roads were to be built under the direc- 
tion of a board of commissioners composed of army offi- 
cers, and although such was not the intention of the act, 
those commissioners later became an important factor 
in the Alaska political situation. Road districts and 
a road tax were specified by a bill introduced by Cush- 


428 Much of the more reliable information had come from senatorial 
sources: but the Senate had defeated the Cushman delegate bill. 

429 7, 58C:28., H. R. 10670, S. Rept. 836 (4572). ‘This bill went to con- 
- ference three times, largely because of the Alaskan amendments to it. The 
story of Nelson’s fight for his Alaska road-building program was told in his 
own words to the S. Com. on Fisheries, at a hearing of June 28, 1912, g. v. 

430 Tt was alleged that Cushman agreed to put this bill through the House 
if Nelson would support a delegate measure, Skagway Alaskan, Jan. 15, 1905. 
At any rate both men worked for these two pieces of legislation, although 
the delegate measure failed. 
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man, making each commissioner’s precinct a district 
for this purpose. By the terms of these two bills *” 
Congress partially met the demand for roads and for 
local control of the funds spent upon education of 
white children. This road legislation, however, was 
ill adapted to Alaska. What the territory needed was 
a system of highways connecting the widely scattered 
settlements. Instead there was foisted upon it the ad- 
mittedly pernicious practice of “working out road 
taxes.” Each miner was supposed to spend a number 
of days each year in road building, and this meant, of 
course, that his services could be utilized only in mak- 
ing local trails. The commissioners were usually 
broken down lawyers and politicians. By the terms of 
the road law, they were metamorphosed into highway 
engineers. 

With the road and school legislation should be class- 
ified a law for municipal home rule. There had been 
considerable jealousy in the Panhandle and at Nome 
between the federal court officials and the elected 
magistrates in those localities. The same offender was 
sometimes arrested and fined and released by the elect- 
ed magistrates only to duplicate his experience at the 
hands of the appointed federal officials. ‘The judge of 
the first division was particularly unfortunate in his 
attempts to secure the codperation of grand juries for 
the enforcement of federal laws, against gambling es- 
pecially. He tried to strengthen his position by rigor- 
ous letters of instruction to the court commissioners. 
But this was futile, because, in the face of evidence, 
petit juries refused to convict. They said that although 
the laws in question had been passed by Congress for 


431 7, 58C:2 and 38., S. 3728, S. Rept. 744 (4572) and H. Rept. 2235 
(4582) and H. R. r3014. This law left native education to be supported by 
congressional appropriations. It was satisfactory to both Jackson and Brady. 
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Alaska they were not such as Alaskans would pass for 
themselves. Congress relieved the tension by increas- 
ing the jurisdiction of local officials. 

When the Fifty-eighth Congress adjourned it had 
passed a dozen of the hundred and more Alaska meas- 
ures presented to it. Of the successful ** but one, the 
Nelson act creating the “Alaska Fund,” was of wide- 
spread importance; of the unsuccessful, the measures 
for a delegate, for roads, and for division of the judicial 
district,“* were really vital. This was a sad commen- 
tary upon the visit of the Senate sub-committee and 
raises the question, “Whyr” ‘The answer can be found 
partly in the condition of affairs at Washington at the 
time. Congress was in such a state as to make it ex- 
tremely difficult to pass any legislation that was not 
strongly partisan. The war with Spain had given a 
new and peculiar definition to the term “non-contigu- 
ous territory: Cuba and Porto Rico were casting a 
baleful shadow upon Alaska’s chances of being con- 
sidered a part of the United States. The campaign for 


4382 7, 58C:28., S. 3338, S. Rept. 1027 (4573). Judge Wickersham had 
pleased the third division by his support of municipal home rule: but Judge 
Brown of the first had incensed the Panhandle with a contrary policy, more 
strictly legalistic, but less expedient. 

433 The other measures passed for Alaska by this Congress were: S. 
2692 giving Nome a life-saving station; S. 2874 liberalizing the survey 
regulations for coal land locations; S. 3035 giving the Secretary of the 
Interior jurisdiction over the insane; S. 5088 and H. R. 13740 in aid of the 
Western Alaska Construction Co.; S. 7oz2 correcting a minor error in S. 
3728; H.R, 1925 making Juneau the port of entry and the official residence 
of the customs collector, then D. H. Jarvis; H. R. 6780 for a bridge over 
Catalla Creek; H. R. 17863 assigning fees collected by the Secretary of the 
Territory to the Alaska Historical Library and Museum. ‘This list leaves 
out of the count two duplicate bills passed in moments of congressional 
abstraction, v. 58C:3S., Cong. Rec., pp. 284 and 959. 

484'The defeat of the project for an additional judge was charged to 
Wickersham and cost him the friendship of Senator Nelson, who thereafter 
repeatedly prevented his confirmation by the Senate. Representative Lacey 
of Iowa opposed the project when it came to the House from the Senate. 
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statehood for Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona 
had made debate upon territories rancorous. Also, 
there were innumerable personal factors involved, 
petty, and powerful for purposes of obstruction, to 
which the lobby contributed mightily. Nor can it be 
denied that conditions in Alaska were such as to in- 
crease the difficulties of legislating for her at Washing- 
ton. Personal partisanship, to which reference has 
already been made,*” was at white heat over recent de- 
velopments connected with the patronage and “carpet- 
baggism.” 

In 1904 numerous political aspirants had allowed 
themselves to become part of an “unseemly alignment 
at the pie counter.” *° A number of terms were about 
to end and there seemed some chance for a redivision 
of the spoils,*” especially since those hunting for dis- 
possess proceedings had unearthed a scandalous state 
of affairs in Alaskan administrative circles. ‘The cause 
of all the trouble was that the District Court of Alaska 
had in hand a task like unto that of no other United 
States court. By the Civil Code it had been given ad- 
ministrative as well as judicial functions. For exam- 
ple, in the matter of liquor, the court examined peti- 
tions for licenses and granted and transferred these 
licenses, besides collecting the funds and dividing the 
proceeds; in the matter of incorporation of towns, it 
heard the petitions, called the elections, appointed the 
election officers, and fixed the town limits; in the mat- 
ter of school treasurers it fixed and approved the bonds; 


435 VY. supra, p. 200. 

436 Dispatch, Sept. 19, 1904, quoting the Ketchikan Mining Journal. 

437 Alaska places up to this time had been apportioned as follows: judges, 
Wash., Pa., and Wyo.; marshals, Wash., Idaho, and Iowa; prosecuting 
attorneys, Cal. and Iowa; officials connected with the land office, Ill., Ind., 
and Neb.; collector of customs, Ore., until time of Jarvis appointment in 1902. 
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in the matter of commissioners’ precincts, it organized 
the precincts, appointed the officers therein, approved 
their bonds, heard charges against them and removed 
them; in the matter of auditing, it received and audited 
the quarterly accounts of all officers, including the com- 
missioners." 

Such an arrangement was foreign to the American 
idea of separation of powers; but it had been 
thought necessary because the Alaska legislature, Con- 
gress, was so far away from the territory that there 
needed to be some power to fill the hiatus between the 
making of the laws and the putting of them into oper- 
ation. ‘The result was natural enough. The court 
with the administrative functions would “run amuck 
of somebody, and that somebody, if he [were] of the 
necessary stripe . . . would immediately file 
charges of corruption in the department-—sure. So 
there you are.” *° In addition to being burdened with 
administrative functions the court officials were receiv- 
ing low salaries or were paid in fees, with the result 
that they increased their incomes by engaging in busi- 
ness ventures of one sort and another or, if paid in fees, 
encouraged litigation artificially. One commissioner 
announced, when he arrived at his headquarters, “I 
have been appointed by the United States to skin you 
and I am going to do it.” Needless to say, he did. 
Still in addition to all this, the law provided that ap- 
peals from the commissioners’ courts should go to the 
judges by whom they had been appointed making re- 
versals rare and giving color to charges of collusion.**° 


438 VY, H. Com. on Terr., Hearings, Feb. 8, 1904, statement of Judge 
Wickersham. 

439 Record-Miner, July 18, 1904. 

440 7, “Rept. of the Att.-Gen. for 1904,” 58C:38., H. Doc. 9 (4811) pp. 
14-16; v. also Gov. Reft., 1903 (4648) p. 12. 
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The abuses which arose from this condition of af- 
fairs were primarily faults of the laws mistakenly laid 
down by Congress for the conduct of Alaskan admin- 
istration. But partisans, enemies of incumbents, and 
friends of would-be successors, readily made capital 
of them as faults of personal morality, inspired by 
extraordinary cupidity in the person under attack. 
Whenever “a Washington, D. C. lobbyist wired his 
Seattle friend that had been appointed to federal 
job in Alaska, the following answer [would be] rushed 
back by wire: ‘Who in Hell is File charges against 
him at once.’” ** During the summer of 1904 the 
uproar caused Roosevelt to ask the Department of 
Justice to send up a special investigator who should 
conduct hearings open to all comers for the sifting of 
evidence for and against the accused officials. Roose- 
velt declared that he must have “information on which 
he could rely.” Having obtained it, he devoted a sec- 
tion of his Fourth Annual Message to suggestions for 
the purification of the Alaska court by means of proper 
laws for the conduct of its affairs.” As regards the 
attacks upon his appointees, he was inclined to inter- 
pret the evidence in their favor and retain as many as 
possible; and where the Senate refused to confirm his 
reappointments in important cases, he countered their 
refusal with the simple device of recurrent recess ap- 
pointments.“* Whatever the merit of the individuals 


441 Dispatch, Aug. 26, 1904. 

442 Message of Dec. 6, 1904. Another important instance of a special 
investigator sent up by Roosevelt was that of Lieut. G. T. Emmons, sent to 
ascertain the condition of the natives. 

443 The reappointment of Judge Wickersham first went to the third ses- 
sion of the 58th Congress, and the question recurred at each of the four 
following sessions. The most important dismissals were those of Judge 
Brown, for engaging in a water power venture at Ketchikan, and District 
Attorney Grigsby for accepting $10,000 from the Pioneer Mining Co. when 
it had litigation before the Nome court. 
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concerned, Roosevelt's independence in this matter did 
not contribute to a peaceful state of political opinion in 
Washington and public opinion in Alaska. 


Reaction of Alaskans 


Alaskans had been deeply stirred by the report of the 
sub-committee, the reaction of Congress to that report, 
and the administrative disclosures involved in the pat- 
ronage fight. 

Of the contents of the report, many citizens of the 
territory had been able to inform themselves, and they 
felt in a position to pass judgment upon it.*** The rad- 
icals claimed that the sub-committee had not only 
dodged the question of home rule but had even been 
guilty of serious misrepresentation, because their re- 
port omitted to mention all the fees paid into the fed- 
eral treasury by Alaska and all the hearings at which 
strong speeches for territorial government had been 
made. This group claimed that the report tried to 
make the case against territorial government as strong 
as possible; and they were inclined to attack Dilling- 
ham and Beveridge for their conservative leanings and 
apparent bias. Nearly all classes regretted the failure 
of the committee to advocate the election of a delegate. 
However, these disappointments were tempered by the 
promise of road building (in spite of local jealousy 
over the emphasis placed upon Valdez) ** and of pros- 
pective improvements of harbors and navigation. 

Toward the reaction of Congress to the report, Alas- 


444 Five thousand copies of the report and one thousand five hundred of 
the hearings had been printed and Beveridge had seen to it that a number of 
both were sent to Alaska. 

445 Valdez was mentioned in the report twenty-seven times, Eagle nine- 
teen, Nome thirteen, and Sitka, Juneau and Skagway seven times each, ac- 
cording to the Record-Miner of April 6, 1904, quoting the Valdez News. 
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kans were forced into an attitude of disappointment, 
disgust, dismay, and direful prophecy. Whereas their 
hopes had been high, their spirits now sank low, espe- 
cially in connection with the delegate project. They 
certainly had had good reason for hope, because their 
natural belief in the justice of their cause had been 
augmented by hopeful assurances from numerous and 
influential groups of American citizens. First, the 
Senate sub-committee had acknowledged the necessity 
for a delegate, even if it had not advocated that he be 
chosen by election. Second, the Democratic National 
Convention had accepted a plank for “a territorial 
government for Alaska and Porto Rico” and for the 
appointment of officials from among bona fide residents 
of all territories “as well as the district of Alaska.” ** 
Third, the American Mining Congress, meeting in 
Portland, Oregon, had passed, after a fight, a resolu- 
tion in favor of a delegate from Alaska to the United 
States Congress.“? Fourth, the Arctic Brotherhood, 
an Alaska benefit society, had held a convention in 
Seattle in November, 1904, at which was passed a reso- 
lution that they send a request for a delegate to every 
member of Congress as well as to the President.** 
Fifth, a representative of Alaska had for the first time 


446 This regardless of the fact that Alaska Democrats made no united 
contribution to the campaign fund of that year; v. Offictal Proceedings, p. 
152 and Record-Miner, July 13, 1904. The national convention was pre- 
ceded by one in the territory which stood for an elected delegate, territorial 
government, and the abolition of carpetbagism; wv. Dispatch, May 25; 
Record-Miner, May 26; Skagway Alaskan, May 26, 1904. At the Repub- 
lican National Convention of that year the J. G. Heid faction had bested the 
Marquam liberals and made Heid national committeeman.: The result was, 
that although Ivey, was a member of the resolutions committee the only 
platform reference to Alaska was one lauding the boundary settlement; v. 
Official Proceedings, 106, 136, 139, 140, 165. 

447 Official Proceedings, 37-42, 76. 

448 On the other hand, the “Alaska Club” of Seattle, a less representative 
body, was willing to tolerate an appointed delegate. 
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been called to the annual meeting of custom appraisers, 
held in New York City, December, 1904. Sixth, Con- 
gress had freely granted to “the negroes of Porto Rico, 
the kanakas of Hawaii and the yellow tribes of the 
Philippines” the right of representation thus far de- 
nied the white American citizens of Alaska.“ Better 
still, newspapers too numerous to list had taken up the 
cudgels in Alaska’s behalf. 

After hopes had been raised in this fashion, it is 
small wonder that the press of the territory became 
sarcastic and bitter, in its search for an explanation of 
their disappointments. Papers in the first division 
reflected that “God knows, Judge Brown knows, and 
_ we all know, that the members of Congress who made 
the laws for Alaska never had any interest or purpose 
so far as Alaska is concerned.” “° ‘The papers support- 
ing the administration were attacked because they 
seemed to think that “Brady was made governor by 
God and would be perpetuated by Roosevelt.” The 
facts were that “God, Roosevelt, and Brady [might 
have made] a great team at governing Alaska,” but the 
hopes of the territory must rest in the first named, be- 
cause the others had “signally failed.” ** Even at that, 
they said, “God is afar off and it is a long way to Wash- 
ington. 4% 


449 Skagway Alaskan, April 19, 1904. In 1904 Porto Rico had a resident 
commissioner chosen by all males who had been Spanish subjects (56 Stat. 
L., 79, 86); Hawaii had a delegate chosen by all males who could read, 
write, and speak English or Hawaiian (56 Stat. L., 151, 158) ; the Philippines 
had two resident commissioners chosen by the two houses of the legislature. 
The first house was appointed by the President and the second elected by 
the property holders (except Moros and other non-Christian tribes) (57 
Stat. L., 693, 694). 

450 Douglas News, July 6, 1904. 

451 Skagway Alaskan, May 5, 1904. 

452 Dispatch, Sept. 15, 1904, quoting Nome Nugget. ‘This is a paraphrase 
on the old Aleut cry of Russian days: “God is high and the Czar far away.” 
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Other and more intelligent comment was not lack- 
ing, for it was plainly understood by some Alaskans 
that the industrial growth of the territory increased 
the difficulty of passing legislation at long range and 
decreased the amount of attention it was likely to get 
from preoccupied members of Congress, for there were 
constantly more people and greater capital affected by 
each new bill. The blame was generally understood to 
lie with the capitalistic lobby, which had by its contra- 
dictoriness encouraged a state of idleness in Congress, 
on the theory of “when in doubt don’t.” The place of 
the President in the scheme of things was a puzzling 
one to determine, but the tendency to excuse him was 
strong; rather than think him an autocrat, Alaskans 
preferred to believe he had been misled into the opin- 
ion that their territory was a graft-ridden country in 
which none but a corporation man could be elected 
delegate, a notion of importance in view of the subse- 
quent history of conservation in Alaska. ‘The question 
resolved itself into finding a way to correct mistaken 
notions regarding Alaska and Alaskans, and to do this 
Alaskans must be unified. Pleas were made for a 
“fixed purpose or ideal of government.” ** Notwith- 
standing, it was of little use to talk of unity as long as 
partisanship was rife. 

As to the disclosures involved in the administration 
fight, there was no lack of understanding among the 
pioneers, although their language on the subject was 
sometimes a bit strong.“* Alaska was not unaccus- 


28kagway Alaskan, June 21, 1904, quoting Record-Miner. 

454The Record-Miner remarked of carpetbaggers that “the only thing 
they brought with them to Alaska is their commission, a rotten record, a 
few supercilious airs, possibly a change of socks and a carpetbagful of that 
little pamphlet, which they have circulated among the people, entitled “Hoyle 
on the Duty of a Subject to his Sovereign,” April 22, 1904, quoting Valdez 
News. 
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tomed to her role as the dumping ground for payment 
of political debts and the wonder had been that she had 
not suffered more from it. This may be explained by 
the fact that most of her higher officials had been of a 
decent type of citizenry and all of them had had some- 
thing of the good brought out in them through contact 
with the more sturdy class of Alaska pioneers. Never- 
theless the popular wrath vented itself upon Alaskans 
as often as upon carpetbaggers, upon honest officials as 
well as upon scoundrels. 

One of the chief persons against whom much com- 
plaint lodged was Governor Brady, who suffered great- 
ly from his impractical unworldliness and failure to 
follow a policy agreeable to the business people. The 
Governor had, since the passage of the Civil Code, im- 
proved in understanding of the new Alaska and become 
increasingly insignificant in function. His powers 
were practically limited to the making of reports, the 
issuing of Thanksgiving proclamations, and the ap- 
pointment of notaries public; but his prestige at Wash- 
ington was greater than was desired by those who 
wished he were a strong party man or were anxious to 
put Alaska’s past in the background. These set them- 
selves to get rid of him. The movement was styled 
“the abatement of the Sitka nuisance” *” and it made 
pessimistic reference to his recent tendency to advocate 
an appointed delegate 4s an indication that he might 
“graduate in American citizenship in about one cen- 
tury.” *° Such comments originated to a certain ex- 
tent in the plenitude of candidates for his position; but 

455 Skagway Alaskan, April 16, 1904. 

456 Ibid. March 30, 1904. Brady’s attendance at Washington had been 


discouraged by Secretary of the Interior Hitchcock for two years past; but 
his reports were cited in committee rooms and on the floors of Congress. 
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he was himself responsible for some of the alienation of 
feeling because of his lack of tact. 

Governor Brady not infrequently wounded Alaska 
pride with his insistence that the number and quality 
of the population had been exaggerated, that Alaska 
had retrograded in prosperity since 1900 in spite of 
encouraging statistics, and that she should remain unor- 
ganized until ready for statehood. This last plan he 
based upon the faults of territorial government as glar- 
ingly revealed during the debates upon statehood for 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona. He made this 
proposal particularly unpalatable with the suggestion 
that Alaska should wait for organization until she 
should have filled up “with a desirable population such 
as we think will come.” *” Worse still, he asked in the 
meantime for a boat equipped with rifles and gatling 
guns to cope with lawlessness in the territory. The call 
for gatling guns was a scandal to Alaskans and widened 
the breach between them and the governor. The 
pioneers had no inclination to delay suffrage until state- 
hood, they were not pleased with the notion that when 
they did vote the Indians should do likewise, as Brady 
wished, and their wrath was great when Brady said 
they desired an elected delegate because they “would 
like the excitement and contention of an election.” ** 
Doubtless they were secretly pleased therefore, when 
Brady himself lost his temper over the Platt amend- 


457 V, Gov. Rept. 1903 (4648) pp. 8-9, 15-16. The Dispatch of July 13, 
1904, quoted the Nome Nugget to the effect that the pioneers were violently 
opposed to having lemonade and cider served with their meals, and felt it 
hardly the time to break hard formation with a prayerbook. The Dispatch 
of Jan. 12, 1905, quoted the Mining Journal as saying “the man who says 
that the white people of Alaska do not number more than 36,000 lies like a 
gas meter, and has in him the making of an accomplished horsethief.” 


458 Gov. Rept. 1903, p. 10. 
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ment to the Nelson delegate bill, and opined that Platt, 
of Connecticut, “must be of that deteriorated stock 
which has been so much discussed in the press of that 
State.vu 

Politics connected with the St. Louis Exposition 
was an additional factor in the weakening of Brady’s 
position. The Fifty-seventh Congress had appropriat- 
ed $50,000 for an Alaskan exhibit, and the people earn- 
estly desired that it should be more representative and 
informational than earlier attempts along that line.**° 
It fell to Brady to nominate assistant fair commission- 
ers and he, understanding that a Juneau man by the 
name of L. L. Williams was the popular choice and a 
worthy candidate, named him in spite of the fact that 
he was a Democrat. The “anvil brigade of Republi- 
cans with an eye single to the loaves and fishes 
charged Brady with disloyalty to his party, thrust the 
issue upon Roosevelt and Hitchcock and threatened 
non-codperation in securing exhibits. As a conse- 
quence the position was left vacant, and Brady had 
the responsibility to himself, with the attendant abuse 
and minimum of credit for a fair display.“ 

All these confusions made the anti-Brady complex 
in Alaska, especially in the Panhandle, virulent; but 
they were not effective to prevent his reappointment to 
office. Judging from the newspaper comment this was 
not expected, but it was readily explained as an evi- 
dence of the continued control of Alaska policy by the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions which was so 


459 Gov. Rept. 1904 (4802) p. 5. 

460 The Buffalo exhibit had been privately appropriated and had laid un- 
due emphasis upon the Indian aspects of Alaska life. 

461 Skagway Alaskan, July 23, and Dispatch, July 27, 1904. 

462 The exhibit included $40,000 worth of pictures taken by the Valdez 
Copper River and Yukon Railroad for the purpose; v. 58C:3S., H. Com. on 
Terr., Hearings, Feb. 2, 1905. 
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powerful that the party leaders were unwilling to op- 
pose it. Alaskans were not aware that Sheldon Jack- 
son was directly responsible for the reappointment of 
Brady against the majority desire.“* It was left for 
Brady finally to dig his own political grave. 


Combined Effect upon the Home Rule Movement 


It is patent that the struggles over the patronage, 
including the reappointment of Brady, originated as a 
private and selfish thing; but, with the scandalous dis- 
closures as to the condition of the administration, it 
gave weight and volume to the outcry against carpet- 
baggism and thereby increased the momentum of the 
home rule movement. ‘The desire for the suffrage, to 
be exercised in electing a delegate, was increased by 
the failure of the bills for a delegate. The desire for 
territorial organization, with a legislative assembly, 
was increased by the apparent unwillingness of Con- 
gress to provide a delegate without organization. The 
experiences of Alaska at the hands of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress were taken as indicating how little that terri- 


463 Jackson sent out a circular letter from Washington, dated May 7, 1904. 
It contained three paragraphs of significance for our purposes. 

“The appointment of the Reverend John G. Brady, Governor of Alaska, 
terminates on the sixth of June. In the whole political history of Alaska 
it has had but two good governors, one (Judge Sheakley of Pa.) a Dem- 
ecrat appointed by Mr. Cleveland on his second term, the other (John 
G. Brady) appointed by Mr. McKinley just previous to his death. 

“The friends of good order and the substantial property holders of 
Alaska are in favor of Governor Brady’s reappointment. His opponents 
are men who stand for measures which we deem pernicious and which he 
has persistently fought. 

“If you are willing to help us in Alaska to good government, will you 
not write President Roosevelt and ask that Mr. Brady may be continued 
Governor because of the good, faithful, honest, and efficient service already 
rendered in that position? Please do not use my name in writing to him. 

“Very truly yours, Sheldon Jackson, General Agent of Education in Alas- 
ka.” Letter supplied through the kindness of Miss Leslie Jackson. 
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tory could expect from the national legislature and ad- 
ministration. Thus Alaskans felt that they were 
thrown back upon their own resources. The agitation 
for territorial organization went further than ever be- 
fore, with detailed argument upon the general cost and 
the particular salaries connected with it. During the 
period of the “summer blues” common to mining towns 
there was some newspaper talk, by the Valdez News 
and Skagway Alaskan especially, to the effect that 
Alaskans should set up a legislature, send a delegate to 
Congress and, in case recognition was refused him, “go 
it alone and govern Alaska.” The general public was 
unwilling to go that far; but a section of it tried a 
dramatic experiment. At Valdez a mass meeting was 
called, and an appeal was drafted to be sent to the 
President. The resolution read: “On behalf of 60,000 
American citizens in Alaska who are denied the right 
of representation in any form, we demand, in mass 
meeting assembled, that Alaska be annexed to Canada.” 
President Roosevelt received this pronunciamento up- 
on the day of his inauguration, March 4, 1905. 

“That fretful but famous telegram from Valdez” ** 
caused influential newspapers all over the United 
States and Canada to speak on behalf of the neglected 
dependency. The press of Yukon Territory called it a 
“deliciously refreshing” demonstration of how far the 
childish and foolish senators had departed “from orig- 
inal American principles” in their fear of statehood.*® 
But when it came to the question of giving Alaska a 
form of government modeled upon that of Yukon Ter- 
ritory, the press of both regions spoke out in protest. 


464 Dispatch, July 22, 1905. 
465 Dawson News, quoted by Dispatch, Mar. 28, and Victoria Colonist, 
Mar. 30, 1905. 
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The Yukoners had but recently elected a member of 
parliament on a platform demanding that their legis- 
lative body, which was but half elective, should be- 
come entirely so: as then constituted, their form of 
government, said they, was ‘‘a warning rather than an 
example.” Any plan based upon it was pernicious, 
un-American and un-British.“° Alaskans also object- 
ed, because they were confronted with a proposal (said 
to be after a Canadian pattern) that their affairs should 
be administered by an “Alaskan Governing Board” 
composed of a governor, three commissioners appoint- 
ed by the President, and three other persons elected to 
four yearterms. This, said they, would create a board 
in which the appointed majority would overrule the 
elected minority; “’ and as the plan made the appoint- 
ed governor the delegate to Congress, the electorate 
would have no power whatever. They had experi- 
enced government by injunction and government by 
receivers at Nome and other placer mining districts; 
now they were being threatened with government by 
appointment.** These protests of Alaskans against 
acknowledging a delegate who had been appointed, 
and those of Representatives against admitting to the 
House an official who had not been elected, sufficed 
after the usual period of uncertainty in Alaska to ren- 
der the Canadian plan abortive.” Patience was se- 
verely tried. 


466 Dispatch, quoting Dawson News, Jan. 18, Fairbanks News, May 18, 
and Toronto News, May 24, 1905. 

467 Ketchikan Mining Journal, Feb. 18, 1905. 

468 Douglas News, quoted by Dispatch, Feb. 2, 1905. 

469 The plan referred to was introduced in a bill presented by Senator 
C. H. Dietrich of Neb., and aimed to lessen judicial prerogatives in Alaska: 
wv. 58C:38., S. 6383, S. Doc. 110 (4765) and Valdex Prospector, Dec. 5) 
1904. Another bill for a governing board was introduced the next session 
(s9C:1S., S. 272) and thereafter few sessions were without similar proposals. 
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“In Self-Defense” 
New Hope for a Delegate 


Although the much-advertised wish for annexation 
to Canada was quite fictitious, that for representation 
in the United States Congress was thoroughly genuine 
and would have been satisfied, even if Roosevelt had 
never received a telegram from Valdez. Toward this 
end recent events were contributing, as defining the 
legal status of Alaska, as enlightening Congress regard- 
ing that dependency, and as placing Alaska in com- 
munication with the outer world. 

In the first place, the legal status of Alaska among 
the non-contiguous possessions of the United States 
had been finally settled by the Supreme Court in 1905. 
Since 1900 that body had been delivering a series of 
opinions, popularly termed the “Insular Cases,” which 
developed certain distinctions as between the legal 
status of Hawaii and of the possessions acquired from 
Spain (Porto Rico and the Philippines) and that of 
the older territories on the continent, Alaska, Okla- 
homa, Arizona, and New Mexico. The new posses- 
sions were declared to be “unincorporated” territories, 
appurtenant to, and dependencies of, the United States, 
but not a part of the United States; in legislating for 
them Congress was declared to be bound only by the 
“fundamental” parts of the Constitution which auto- 
matically extend to all territories of the United 
States as soon as they cease to be foreign terri- 
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tories: the “formal” portions of the Constitution, on 
the other hand, were to apply to them only when Con- 
gress so directed. The older territories were declared 
to be “incorporated” territories; in legislating for them 
Congress was bound by all the limitations in the Con- 
stitution which were not clearly inapplicable. In this 
connection the Supreme Court reserved the right to 
determine from time to time what parts of the Consti- 
tution are fundamental and what formal: and in the 
latter class were placed, one after another, provisions 
involving the interpretation of the term ‘United 
States” in reference to uniformity in taxation, clauses 
concerned with citizenship, and the requirements of 
the Sixth Amendment to the Constitution regarding 
the use of grand and petit juries in the prosecution of 
crime. 

In every Alaska case the court placed that region in 
the class of incorporated territories. For example, al- 
though taxes imposed in Porto Rico need not be uni- 
form with those imposed throughout the United States 
(decision of May 27, 1901, in Downes vs. Bidwell, 182 
U. S., 244) those imposed in Alaska must share in that 
uniformity. For by a decision of May 31, 1904, in 
Binns vs. United States (194 U. S., 486) the Supreme 
Court decided that although the rule of uniformity of 
taxes applied to Alaska, license fees imposed on cer- 
tain lines of business by the Alaska Penal Code must 
be deemed local taxes, imposed under the plenary pow- 
er of Congress over the territories, for the purpose of 
defraying the expense of the territorial government.*” 
And again, although the provisions of the Sixth 
Amendment did not apply to Hawaii or the Philip- 


470 VY, infra., pp. 162-163. For the latest discussion on this point v. Balzac 
vs. Porto Rico (1922, 42 Supreme, 343) which has a good statement by 
Taft relative to the present status of Porto Rico. 
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pines (decisions of June 1, 1903, and May 31, 1904) in 
the cases of Hawaii vs. Mankichi (190 U. S., 197) and 
Dorr vs. United States (195 U. S., 138) they did apply 
to Alaska. For, by a decision of April 10, 190s, in 
Rasmussen vs. United States (197 U. S., 516) the Su- 
preme Court declared that Section 171 of the Alaska 
Code (31 Stat. L., 358) in so far as it provided that in 
trials for misdemeanors six persons should constitute 
a legal jury, was unconstitutional and void, under the 
Fifth and Sixth Amendments. 

The reasons for these differences in classification 
were given by the Supreme Court as follows: the treaty 
with Russia concerning Alaska, instead of exhibiting, 
as did that with Spain concerning the Philippine 
Islands, the determination to reserve the question of 
the status of the acquired territory for ulterior action 
by Congress, manifested a contrary intention to admit 
the inhabitants of the ceded territory to the enjoyment 
of citizenship, and expressed the purpose to incorpor- 
ate the territory into the United States. Therefore, 
under the treaty with Russia ceding Alaska and the 
subsequent legislation of Congress, Alaska had been 
incorporated into the United States and the Constitu- 
tion was applicable to her. 

These decisions gave Alaska the proud title of ‘“Ter- 
ritory” in the place of the name of “district” with 
which she had been burdened since 1884; and they 
took her, though a non-contiguous area, out of her as- 
sociation with the dependencies acquired from the 
Spanish war, into a class again peculiar to herself. 
Like Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, she was 
to bear the name of territory and bask in the effulgence 
of the Constitution; but unlike them she yet remained 
destitute of delegate and local legislature. The Dis- 
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patch, of April 18, 1905, therefore felt called upon to 
congratulate Alaskans, that, although yet without rep- 
resentation, they were “still under the old flag.” 

In the second place, various members of Congress 
were becoming more intelligent upon Alaska because 
they were investing in territorial property or becoming 
curious enough to visit her. ‘The Congressional Com- 
mittee on Industrial Arts and Expositions which had 
been inspecting the Lewis and Clark Exposition at 
Portland, Oregon, during the summer of 1905, was 
jointly invited by Seattle and Tacoma to be the guest 
of the commercial organizations of those cities on a 
trip to Alaska, for which the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, in which Senator John Kean of New Jersey 
was interested, furnished the transportation. The in- 
vitation was accepted by quite a number of the gentle- 
men, who thereby enlivened their notions of the region, 
even if they did not in all cases, especially that of 
Speaker Cannon, adopt a liberal attitude toward it.*” 


471 That the power of the Speaker was thoroughly appreciated in Alaska 
is evident from a passage in the Sourdough’s Bible, by A. T. Fair. “The 
Lord said unto Uncle Joe: Write the things which thou hast seen in the 
Northland, and the things which are, and the things which shall be here- 
after.” Mr. Cannon was so strongly impressed with sectionalism in Alaska 
that he could see no result but friction from the election of but one dele- 
gate for the whole territory. He urged Alaskans to depend upon the 
Washington contingent for legislation, of which he believed too much far 
worse than none. Other visitors of political prominence were Sen. S. H. 
Piles, Reps. W. E. Humphrey and F. W. Cushman of Wash.; Sen. J. A. 
Hemenway of Ind., who was a great friend of W. B. Hoggatt, a prosperous 
mine-owner near Juneau destined te be governor; Reps. H. C. Loudenslager 
of N. J.; James McAndrews and W. A. Rodenberg of IIl., J. C. Sibley of 
Pa., C. L. Bartlett of Ga., J. A. Tawney of Minn. Alaska comment on these 
visitors may be found in all the territorial newspapers for June and July of 
1905. Rep. Wm. Sulzer of N. Y., visited his extensive Alaska properties 
again that same summer and made inquiry as to the attitude toward his 
bills for home rule. He had come to Alaska with other congressmen on a 
revenue cutter in r90r and the result had been the incorporation of a copper 
concern, the Alaska Industrial Company. 
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The next year the number of congressional visitors was 
also noticeable, although they came at that time in 
unofficial capacities. In some measure the activity of 
the Fifty-ninth Congress is attributable to these visits. 

In the third place, the center of Alaska’s population 
was shifting northward, toward the Tanana valley and 
Seward Peninsula, and this shifting led directly to the 
establishment of a remarkable system of communica- 
tion between the different parts of the territory and 
with the outside world as well. Before the richest 
placers around Nome had begun to decline in 1907 
prospectors were scattering widely over the various 
river valleys of the Alaska mainland; wandering along 
the Yukon and its important tributaries as well as work- 
ing northward from the southern side of the divide into 
the Copper River and Susitna basins. ‘They found the 
richest strike of the period near the Tanana valley, not 
far from a point where the town of Fairbanks subse- 
quently grew up,*” about two hundred miles above the 
junction of the Tanana and the Yukon. The govern- 
ment geologists had meanwhile ascertained the exist- 
ence of large coal and copper deposits further south, at 
the head of the Gulf of Alaska in the Cook Inlet and 
Prince William Sound country. These coal and cop- 
per deposits had attracted big investors, as well as 
small miners who expected to sell out to them. Tin, 
in the western section of the Seward Peninsula, was 
another attraction, among lesser ones. All of these 
discoveries acted as so many lode-stones, drawing men 
as well as capital. 


472 The town of Fairbanks was located in violation of the laws of geo- 
graphy and economics, thereby working a hardship upon the placer industry 
feeding into it. It is now the terminus of the government railway in the 
Tanana and the center of a farming region, with the gold camps on the 
north and Nenana coal fields on the south. 
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But as the settlements which resulted were very far 
apart and the stakes involved were very high, the War 
Department assumed the duty of establishing a thin 
line of garrisons along the Yukon and the Tanana, over 
the divide and into the Copper valley, and set about to 
connect these garrisons by telegraph. The telegraph 
plan grew into one including cable connections with the 
United States, an improvement for which Senator Per- 
kins had long been at work, on behalf of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company. So vast a project was 
unique in the annals of telegraphic engineering, in re- 
spect to the immensity, remoteness, inaccessibility, cli- 
matic severity, and uninhabited nature of the region 
to be served. But the Signal Corps vigorously attacked 
the almost insuperable difficulties which faced it, and 
under the leadership of Major-General A. W. Greeley 
erected shortly a marvelous monument to its skill, fort- 
itude, and courage. It built a system of communica- 
tion which “brought southeastern Alaska, the Yukon 
valley, and the Bering Straits region into telegraphic 
communication with the rest of the civilized world.” ** 
That telegraph they at once threw open to the public 
for commercial and private use. 

As construction progressed, new settlements sprang 
up along the line of it and business grew so fast that 
private interests soon sought to buy the system. They 
had bills introduced for that purpose, but without suc- 
cess, because such an outcome was not in line with the 
policy of government proprietorship into which the 


473 The magnitude of the task of the Signal Corps is described in “Repts. 
of the War Dept., 1904,” 58C:38., H. Doc. 2 (4781) pp. 21-25 and (4782) 
pp. 359-369. ‘The system united in one whole, 2,261 miles of cable, 1,497 
miles of land telegraph and 107 miles of wireless. It “involved not only 
the telegraphic unity of American territory on this continent but also Ameri- 
can ability and resourcefulness in a new field.” The tolls from the system 
swelled the total to Alaska’s credit in the federal treasury. 
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administration was drifting as regards Alaska. There- 
fore the War Department remained in charge of the 
telegraph, and the federal government continued to 
profit by the funds accruing therefrom. At the same 
time the War Department was at work on transporta- 
tion, building wagon roads and trails, through the 
Commission established by the Nelson Act. At this 
task it was less successful because dependent for funds 
upon special appropriations and the constantly inade- 
quate “Alaska Fund.” They succeeded in doing 
enough for transportation to emphasize the need for a 
great deal more, and they thus made it possible for the 
interior to acquire a growing and a class-conscious pop- 
ulation, as the political events of 1906 were to prove. 


An Alaska Convulsion, Seattle, November, 1905 


The year 1906 began, as far as the Alaska home rule 
movement was concerned, in November of 1905, when 
an Alaska-Seattle convention was held to prepare a 
program for the Fifty-ninth Congress.*“* A demo- 
cratic and public-spirited suggestion had come from 
the “Council City Improvement Club” that a conven- 
tion be held in Alaska or at Seattle to secure concerted 
action for a delegate to Congress. One delegate to the 
convention was to be elected for every five hundred of 
population; and the pious hope was expressed that the 
meeting might take place in Alaska, that there might 
be universal participation in the selection of delegates 
to it, and that it might thereby represent all classes. 

Such an outcome was utterly impossible: Alaska’s 
geographic, economic, and political environment for- 


474 Material for this account was gathered from contemporary news- 
papers of Alaska and the state of Washington, hearings, testimony, and 
private recollections. 
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bade it.” Delegates from the interior must travel via 
Seattle to reach the Panhandle and inducements were 
offered for them to stop in the former place rather than 
go on to the latter. The modest miner of the interior 
could not afford to take such a journey and must deliver 
his proxy, if elected as a delegate, to some mining 
investor or politician of his locality who had reasons 
of his own for spending the winter “outside,” at Seattle 
or Washington, D. C. On the other hand, the Pan- 
handleites resented the new airs of prosperity which 
the north was taking on, were not greatly interested in 
cooperating with the interior and were in no state of 
mind to take part in a convention which should ac- 
knowledge the loss of Panhandle ascendancy. Nor 
was the north inclined to codperate in its various parts: 
for although the people of the Seward Peninsula were 
strongly led to harmony among themselves by two off- 
cials of the Northern Commercial Company, the resi- 
dents of the Tanana country were bitterly divided as 
between those friendly to Judge Wickersham and 
those reminiscent of cases lost in his court. On the 
whole, the obstacles in the way of anything like ter- 
ritorial cooperation seemed insuperable. 

All obstacles to the contrary notwithstanding, a meet- 
ing was called for November 165 at Seattle; and at that 
time the chief metropolis of Puget Sound became the 


475 The territorial papers spared Seattle nothing. The Nome Gold- 
Digger, quoted by Dispatch, Sept. 25, 1905, explained that the convention 
would be held outside of the territory because the Seattle pull, the question 
of convenience to a few politicians with an ax to grind, and the representa- 
tives of corporations, all willed it so. “But after all is said and done, we 
do not believe the convention will ‘cut much ice.” The same paper, quoted 
by Dispatch, May 2, 1906, sagely remarked that the members of the con- 
vention were more anxious for notoriety and office than for the good of 
Alaska. The Dispatch, Mar. 8, 1906, alleged that the first chapter of the 
Seattle scriptures commenced, “In the beginning Seattle created Alaska and 
its commerce.” 
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painful scene of what can rightly be termed an Alaska 
convulsion. For eight days, from November 15 to 
November 23, there was gathered at Seattle a body of 
men which included in its membership not only a few 
bona fide Alaskans, but many persons whose right to 
the title depended solely upon the fact of property 
ownership in the territory. The preponderant influ- 
ence lay with the larger group. The proceedings of 
the meetings were mutilated by personal, sectional and 
political rivalries, with catastrophic results: for, al- 
though the convention showed a fine spirit in making 
ex-Governor Swineford chairman, and ex-Delegate 
Price head of the resolutions committee, they ignored 
the pleas of both those gentlemen for harmony. All 
the active participants put themselves on the defensive 
and lost their heads as well as their tempers in acrim- 
onious wrangling over whom they should choose as 
delegate to present a memorial to Congress. The 
enemies of Wickersham opposed the election of anyone 
who might favor the long-delayed confirmation of that 
Judge, and the corporation interests wished a man who 
would be safe on the question of territorial government. 
When a sufficient state of exhaustion had been reached 
the convention compromised on three delegates, there- 
by destroying whatever chance there might have been 
for the recognition of one. From the first division, the 
Panhandle, they chose ex-Governor Swineford, ardent 
apostle of territorial government.** From the second 
division, Seward Peninsula, they acclaimed Richard 
Ryan, of the Nome group, a promoter of small trans- 


476 From the Panhandle but eleven persons were present and but five 
additional proxies sent, for the reason (Dispatch, Feb. 26, 1906) that the 
trip to Seattle “was a public duty without financial reward and none would 
assume it.” Swineford’s election as delegate annoyed those who resented 
his belief in the potentialities of the northern part of Alaska, and the Juneau 
Douglas-Treadwell interests who opposed his main thesis. 
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portation companies, who had no desire whatever for 
territorial government at that time, favoring rather a 
commission form of government advocated by Repre- 
sentative Tawney.’ For the third division, through 
the manipulation of the Fairbanks delegates, the op- 
ponents of Wickersham by a vote of forty-two to forty- 
one barely secured the election of Mr. O. J. Humphrey, 
a Seattle ship captain innocent of any knowledge of the 
interior.“* These gentlemen all went to Washing- 
ton “” with credentials from the convention, inter- 
viewed the President and testified before committees 
of Congress; but the policy of each was so unlike that 
of the others that they did nothing so well as represent 
the disunity from which they had sprung. 

In justice to the Seattle convention, however, we 
must note the fact that it sent a vote of thanks to Roose- 
velt, adopted a memorial and endorsed a number of 
resolutions — things in which the convention took the 
least interest, did the best work, and exercised the 
greatest influence. The “thank you” to the President 
referred to his mention of Alaska in his previous mes- 
sage and requested him to continue along the same lines 
“pending the granting of self-government which the 
people of Alaska demand.” The memorial was all- 
inclusive, being addressed to ‘““The People, the Con- 


477 Ryan was strongly supported by W. T. Perkins, another Nome dele- 
gate, who was afhliated with the Northwestern Commercial Co. 

478 Opposition to Wickersham was led by R. V. Nye who succeeded in 
splitting the Tanana delegation and in ignoring telegrams of instruction 
from that region. Nye had lost a case before Wickersham. 

479 Ryan and Humphrey were able to pay their own expenses. Swine- 
ford, being less affluent, was assisted chiefly by contributions from Ketchikan, 
Skagway, and Nome, collected by popular subscription. Juneau gave little, 
thinking Swineford lukewarm toward Juneau as the capital. A Juneau 
meeting had passed resolutions against the naming of a delegate from the 
Seattle convention and asking that body to refer its nominations back to divi- 
sion conventions. Dispatch, Dec. 28, 1905. 
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gress, and the President of the United States.” It 
briefly mentioned conditions and demanded “the appli- 
cation to Alaska of the fundamental American princi- 
ple of self-government and elective representation in 
Congress.” In it the pioneers announced, ‘“‘We ask no 
help or favors but only to be allowed to work out our 
own destiny and do our share in contributing to the 
prosperity and welfare of our common country.” 

Of this “fundamental American principle of self- 
government,” no definition was attempted, because the 
Seattle proxy convention was far removed, in both 
spirit and person, from the local Alaska meetings at 
which the original delegates had been chosen.*” No 
mention was made of Governor Brady, likewise, for 
fear of offending the President, the Interior Depart- 
ment and certain senators. But the memorial made 
twelve definite requests for urgent relief measures: 
they had to do with improvements in the mining laws, 
intercommunication, and the judicial system.*” They 


480 Most of the local meetings had gone on record as in favor of the 
passing of a law for the immediate election of three delegates: those at 
Nome, Skagway, and Ketchikan favored territorial government and the 
ousting of Brady. lt was the general sentiment of all the meetings that a 
convention in Alaska would have been preferable and should be the rule 
for the future. The most detailed account of the Seattle convention is con- 
tained in the P. J. and the Times of that city, the former carrying excellent 
cartoons on the convention. It also well described the state of mind of the 
delegates in quoting, Nov. 23, 1905, a conversation concerning two of them. 
When things were at their worst a delegate approached Swineford: “Now 
the way I understand this proposition,’ said the delegate, “what are they 
going to do next?” “That’s just the way I understand it,” replied Swineford. 

481 The twelve were as follows: improvements in mining laws so as to 
abolish power of attorney, limit the number of claims owned by one person 
on a creek, and change the provision for $100 worth of annual assessment 
work to a provision for a fee of $25 cash to be used for roads; application 
of telegraph earnings to extensions of the system rather than to the federal 
coffers; transfer of excess powers from the judges to civil officers; increase 
in the number of judges and establishment of an appellate court; substitu- 
tion of salaries for fees in payment of government officials; abolition of the 
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did not include requests of special communities, which 
were embodied in resolutions, also endorsed by the con- 
vention. Of the memorial and the resolutions over one 
thousand copies were printed and sent to national offi- 
cials and-daily papers throughout the country: they 
were explanatory of Alaska, if not of the convention, 
and helped both to enlighten the public and to man- 
ufacture editorial sentiment. 


Delegate Bill Passed — May, 1900 


Primarily the platform upon which the delegates 
of the Seattle Convention were sent to Seattle was 
economic rather than political, as territories are like- 
ly to be more frank in such matters than are states. 
It demanded certain specific changes in the mining 
laws and improvements in the means of communi- 
cation, which should redound to the benefit of Alas- 
kan industry. It was, economically speaking, fairly 
representative of the majority wish in Alaska. But 
from the point of view of politics, neither the plat- 
form nor the delegates truly stood for the Alaska ma- 
jority. For the platform failed to specify not only 
how “the fundamental American principle of self-gov- 
ernment” should be applied to Alaska, but when the 
demand for “elective representation in Congress” 
should be satisfied. Nor were any of the delegates ar- 
dently in favor of the single political ambition of Alas- 
kans—the immediate election of a delegate without 
territorial organization.*” 


$xeo per mile annual railroad tax; establishment of base lines and meridians 
to facilitate homesteading; increases in lighthouses, postal facilities and 
public buildings; and placing of natives under care of the governor. 

482 Swineford was frankly opposed to this, as believing such a delegate 
would be in no position to carry out the wishes of his constituents. His 
election would only mean that all local differences would have to go to 
Congress. 
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Yet that was precisely what Congress at once gave 
Alaska. Governor Brady had begged his people to 
qualify as “graduates from the school of patience” un- 
til such time as the large and conflicting lobby should 
force Congress “to grant a delegate in self-defense.” ** 
He had detected a perceptible movement in that direc- 
tion and believed that when the discomfiture of the leg- 
islature infected the executive the time would be ripe 
for a change. Of late Roosevelt had been assiduous 
in his attempts to understand the Alaska complex, but 
the results had been eminently unsatisfactory to him, 
especially in connection with the patronage.** There- 
fore, whatever his reaction to the Valdez telegram, 
when the time came for his Fifth Annual Message he 
was ready to stress “the one recommendation of giving 
to Alaska someone authorized to speak for it” — prefer- 
ably elective, but if not otherwise possible, appointive. 
He made it clear that at least the executive wished to 
confer with “some person whose business it shall be to 
speak with authority.” *° 

Roosevelt’s earnest petition for an elective delegate 
fell on ground prepared to receive it and soon bore 
fruit. ‘The House of Representatives, through the at- 
tentions of Francis E. Cushman of Washington, had 
been ready for the step three years, having twice passed 
Dillsrorssuch a character. | The Senate had «been 
stirred from its inertia by Nelson; Platt had passed 
away; *” and the only senator inclined to keep to his 
prejudices, Lodge, was induced to renounce them. 


483 Gov. Refpt., 1904, P. 35. 

484 The Senate had persistently refused to confirm his equally persistent 
reappointments of Wickersham as judge for the third division and even 
minor patronage fights were brought to him because there was no strong 
party machine in the territory. 

485 Fifth Annual Message, Dec. 5, 1905. 

486 Jan. 23, 1903, and April 25, 1904: v. supra, pp. 212, 230. 

487 April 21, 1905. 
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Both bodies had acknowledged the universal desire of 
Alaskans for a delegate and the majority fiat that he 
should be elected. Neither could deny that the recent 
Supreme Court decision had put them under obliga- 
tions to do something for Alaska. ‘Therefore, a bill 
for one elected delegate speedily and without further 
remarkable incident became law.* 


Economic Legislation with Political Consequences 


Except for the delegate law, the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress did not trouble itself greatly with political legis- 
lation for Alaska. It was more concerned with bills 
treating industrial conditions; these, however, were 
politically important because of developments depend- 
ent upon them. 

The big plans which had been made for the presenta- 
tion of the Seattle memorial, resolution, and delegates 


488 Repts. 1472 (4906) and 37627 (4907). ‘The first of these reports re- 
viewed the legislative attempts to provide for an Alaska delegate and 
summed up the situation as understood by the Com. on Terr. S. 956, intro- 
duced by Nelson, was modified in conference along the lines of Cushman’s 
H. R. 8119. The main features of the law were as follows: Alaska’s dele- 
gate to have the same salary and privileges as other delegates except that 
in lieu of allowances he was to receive $1,500 mileage to cover all other 
expenses except stationery and clerk hire (this because of the distance to be 
travelled) ; election to be on the second Tuesday in August (to accommo- 
date election returns to the climate of Seward Peninsula) ; at the first elec- 
tion (1906) two terms to be filled, one for the remainder of the 59th Con- 
gress and the other for the whole of the 6oth; suffrage restricted to male 
citizens of the United States, twenty-one years old, resident in the territory 
the entire year and in the precinct thirty days immediately preceding the 
election; voting precincts to be established only in the commissioners’ dis- 
tricts (all other regions presumably lacking a voting population) ; registra- 
tion or Australian ballot not required (as being too complicated for use in 
a pioneer community) ; expenses of election to be paid from the funds of 
the district court. The law differed from the earlier bills passed by the 
House in that it did not require Alaskans to devise ways of their own for 
meeting election expenses and refused the suffrage to residents not citizens 
of the United States. 
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to the national administration and legislature had 
largely failed. The memorial met a chilly reception 
in the House *° and found a place in the Record only 
after the Senate had permitted Piles of Washington to 
have it read and referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. The delegates were extended only those court- 
esies which were strictly unofficial. The main program 
of the Seattle Convention, for changes in mining laws 
and improvements in transportation also fared badly, 
for these matters concerned business groups which were 
in some cases powerful and in all persistent. 

As regards the democratization of the mining laws, 
it was futile to expect it to the extent demanded in the 
memorial; yet some approaches to that end were made. 
For example, the burden of proof for the performance 
of assessment work was thrown upon the claimant, thus 
tending to throw open to relocation claims formerly 
held by fraudulent means; *” land offices were reéstab- 
lished at Nome and Fairbanks, so as to obviate the 
delay of sending records to Juneau; *” the Nelson Road 
Act was so amended as to better adapt the road com- 
mission to the expanding needs of the territory and 
furnish it with larger funds; *” and the miners of coal 
were given permission to consolidate their claims to 
a limited extent for the purposes of practicable opera- 
tion.*** However, the work done by the Fifty-ninth 


489 When Cushman tried to insert the memorial in the House proceed- 
ings objection was made by S. E. Payne of N. Y., v. Cong. Rec., p. 1305. 

490 Act of Mar. 2, 1907 (34 Stat. L., 1243): H. R. 8984, H. R. 292 
(4906). 

491 Act of Mar. 2, 1907 (34 Stat. L., 1232). 

492 Act of May 14, 1906 (374 Stat. L., 192) S. 3522, S. Rept. 690 (4904). 
An appropriation was also made for the survey of a mail and pack trail to 
connect the Tanana and Seward Peninsula, from Fairbanks to Council City. 
Act of June 20, 1906 (3¢ Stat. L., 316). 

493 V. 59C:2S., H. R. 17415, S. Rept. 6949 (5061). 
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Congress ** for the Alaska mining industry was on the 
whole unsatisfactory to the small miner and failed to 
allay his discontent. A like failure marked the efforts 
of Congress on behalf of a closely related industry, 
railroading, which became so intimately connected 
with the dominant features of Alaska life, including 
the home rule movement, that particular attention must 
be given it. 

Transportation and intercommunication stood out as 
the greatest needs of Alaska, then as now. Everyone 
who had visited the territory or made a study of it, 
knew that its development depended upon railroads. 
Roosevelt, in his Fifth Annual Message, had declared 
it the duty of the government to “‘aid in the construction 
of a railroad from the Gulf of Alaska to the Yukon 
River, in American territory;” he was generous with 
his interviews to promoters and made it appear to some 
of them that he had favored a guarantee of bonds. The 
Secretary of War, W. H. Tait, and the head of the 
Alaska Road Commission, Wilds P. Richardson, were ° 
convinced that subsidy was the only way to secure the 
building of a trunk line in Alaska. There were at this 
time six public carriers and one private road in oper- 
ation and half a dozen more projected.*” But there 
was little active building going on, primarily because 
it was impossible to acquire title to the valuable coal 


494JIn addition to the legislation noted above, the House passed the fol- 
lowing bills: enabling towns to modify their boundaries, permitting appeals 
to be taken to Seattle in preference to San Francisco, protecting game from 
sportsmen and salmon from fish pirates; all of which died in Senate com- 
mittees. The Senate had similar experiences with bills for: a subsidy for 
the A. Y. P. Exposition at Seattle, a bridge at Nome, salmon preservation, 
and two lighthouse bills. On the other hand, the amount appropriated for 
Alaska purposes was increasing; v. Index (34 Stat. L. iii). 

495 One railroad (the Copper River and Northwestern) was under actual 
construction. “Geol. Survey Bull., no. 379, 1909.” 60C:2S., H. Doc., 1522 
(5462) p. 25. 
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Jands along the most important of the proposed routes. 
Development of such lands for the purpose of tonnage 
and fuel, rather than any altruistic desire to connect the 
interior with the seaboard, was the real objective of the 
companies. In any case, the Homestead Act of 1898 
had imposed rigorous restrictions upon railroad build- 
ing.” It limited the time for construction of a rail- 
road to a period which was too short, considering the 
climatic factors involved; and in addition it imposed 
an annual tax of one hundred dollars upon each mile 
in operation, whether or not the road was upon a paying 
basis. Congress had from time to time remitted these 
impositions in the conviction that they worked an un- 
fair hindrance to capital as directed toward railroad 
building in Alaska. The Fifty-ninth Congress obeyed 
precedent, passing laws for the remission of fees in four 
cases and extending the time allowable for construction 
in an equal number of instances.*” But the general 
act remained unamended at the same time that Con- 
.gress was growing impatient with the lobbyists who 
were seeking exemptions from its provisions. Hear- 
ings at which exemptions were asked for showed how 
railroad promoters financed schemes for bringing “the 
wrongs of the people of Alaska” before Congress in 
order to advance their own projects. 

Nature had so placed the resources of Alaska that 
they could be tapped only through the ice-free ports 
of the Pacific seaboard on the Gulf of Alaska, and that 
via either the Copper or Susitna River basins; icy seas, 
mountain ranges, and glaciers barred other means of 


496 Act of May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 409) v. also supra, pp. 154 ff. 

497 The railroads so favored were as follows: Alaska Central, Alaska 
Short Line, Council City and Solomon River, Tanana Mines, and Valdez 
Marshall Pass, and Northern. Of these the Alaska Short Line received only 
an extension of time and the Tanana Mines only exemption from tax: the 
others received both benefits from this Congress. 
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approach. ‘Towards the Susitna, one road, the Alaska 
Central as it was called in 1906, had begun construc- 
tion; Fairbanks was its announced objective, although 
it was started purely as a real estate boom for the town- 
site of Seward. Up the Copper, four companies were 
trying to pass with Eagle or Fairbanks as their an- 
nounced objectives; one of these, the Copper River and 
Northwestern, had proceeded further than the others 
with its surveys; two other companies wanted to start 
from Katalla toward the Copper River valley some 
distance up the coast. Into the midst of these plans 
was injected another — to incorporate by special act of 
Congress a company to be known as the “Alaska Rail- 
road Company,” and give it peculiar inducements to 
connect speedily the Gulf of Alaska (via the Copper 
River) with the Yukon, at a point near Eagle. This 
proposition caused a flurry of alarm amongst the rail- 
road lobbyists and furnished another illustration of the 
complications in the Alaska railroad situation. It per- 
turbed ex-Senator George Turner of Washington, who 
was interested in the Alaska Central. It brought pro- 
test from ex-Representative John Shaforth of Colorado 
who was temporarily connected with the White Pass, 
which was in turn affiliated with the Copper River and 
Northwestern.** But the chief disturbance of all came 
from David H. Jarvis. 

Mr. Jarvis was one of the outstanding figures in 
Alaskan affairs at this time. He had first attained 
prominence for splendid public service as an officer of 
the revenue cutter service in the trying days of the 
Klondike. Some of his best work was done as lieu- 
tenant in charge of the relief expedition to the whalers 
at Point Barrow in 1898. Then at Nome in 1899 he 


498 soC:18., Cong. Rec., pp. 8337 and 7202. 
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again demonstrated his ability to protect the public 
against itself in sudden exigencies. Next he placed the 
customs service of Alaska on a firm basis, as chief col- 
lector from 1902 to 1907. During this period he thor- 
oughly justified the public confidence, and was fre- 
quently petitioned to accept the governorship. But in 
1907 he suddenly abandoned the public service and 
accepted an executive position for which Roosevelt 
had recommended him, with the Northwest Fisheries 
Company, a corporation also affiliated with the North- 
western Steamship Company, which had the largest 
share in Alaska’s steamship business, and with the 
Copper River and Northwestern Railroad Company, 
which had started construction of a line to the copper 
and coal fields. The importance of his position may 
be gathered from his modest description of it; he spoke 
of himself as employed in “commercial, transportation, 
and other business” in Alaska.’ 

Few if any Alaska lobbyists have enjoyed the pres- 
tige which belonged to Mr. Jarvis: further, being pos- 
sessed of fine executive talents he never failed to use 
them on behalf of those things in which he was inter- 
ested. In this case he sent to the Senate a memorial 
against the special trunk line bill, explaining the unfair 
advantage which it would give the concern in question 
over the others which had incorporated under state laws 
in accordance with the Act of 1898. He insisted that 
no subsidy was necessary for a road to the copper fields 
and also that the effect upon the stock market (for the 
stock of the rival concerns) would be so deplorable 
as to “in a measure kill all of the enterprises heretofore 
started,” °°° 


499 7, 59C:1S., Cong. Rec., pp. 4073-4074. 
600 The Jarvis memorial is given in 59C:18., Cong. Rec., pp. 4073-4074; 
v. also S. 191, S. Rept. 1077 (4904) S. 6358, H. R. 18337 and H. R. 18891, 
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Naturally enough, Congress could show no haste to 
pass a subsidy bill as long as several companies were in- 
sisting upon their eagerness to furnish transportation 
to the interior without subsidy; the trunk line project 
was killed; and the rival firms continued their jealous 
and confusing attack upon congressional committees. 
Alaska shuffled along transportationless, with the rail- 
road problem reappearing at each session of Congress 
thercattetmcs 

In the midst of the railroad agitation there was 
passed a fisheries bill which was later to become im- 
portant for political purposes, as affecting the home 
rule movement. The House Committee on Territor- 
ies, which had become for all practical purposes a com- 
mittee on Alaska, conferred with the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, the Bureau of Fisheries, David 
Starr Jordan, and the leading salmon packers, as to how 
to conserve the diminishing supply of that famous pro- 
duct. A bill was drawn up containing several inno- 
vations, chief of which was one suggested and written 
by C. W. Dorr of the Alaska Packers’ Association. . His 
provision offered to each private concern which should 
conduct a hatchery under certain specified conditions a 
rebate off the business tax paid on the annual output. 
It amounted to four cents per case for every thousand 
fry liberated. All interests “fully agreed upon the 


H. Rept. 3874 (4907). The most revealing discussion of the railroad situa- 
tion as faced by the s9th Congress is contained in printed Hearings of the 
H. Com. on Terr., dated, Jan. 8, 19, 31, Feb. 6, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, and Mar. 
I, 1906, and Jan. 24 and 29, 1907. During the 3rd session of the 58th Con- 
gress the H. Com. on Terr. collected interesting material at the Hearings of 
Feb. 2, 6, 9, 1905, and the S. Com. on Terr. at Hearings of Jan. 27, Feb. 
IO, 1905. 

501 The first Congress to attempt a constructive solution of the Alaska 
railroad problem was the 63rd, from which attempt there developed the 
government trunk line now in operation. The story of the location and 
construction of that line is most dramatic. 
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fairness and efficiency of the proposed bill.” ° Mr. 
Jarvis gave his assistance, and the measure became law. 

To what degree it accomplished its purpose of con- 
serving the salmon supply has never been definitely 
determined. At any rate, the policy of encouraging 
private hatcheries was abandoned after a few years. 
But while the rebate was effective, it tended to diminish 
somewhat the “Alaska Fund” from which the terri- 
tory was supposed to support her insane, her rural 
schools, and her Road Commission. Politicians ex- 
ploited this fact for popular purposes, by speeches and 
in platforms; and there was established a breach be- 
tween public opinion and the canning interests. At 
the time of its passage, the law was generally consid- 
ered a measure of conservation, because Congress had 
refused ‘money for government hatcheries and deple- 
tion of the fisheries was feared; but it became a politi- 
cal weapon very shortly, because some few Alaskans 
were studying their situation and laying plans for their 
own salvation. * 


Birth of Alaska Politics, dugust, 1900°* 


From the foregoing it can be readily surmised that 
life in Alaska had become a more uncertain quantity 


502 The history of the 1906 rebate was reviewed by Mr. Dorr for the 
benefit of the H. Com. on Terr. at a Hearing on April 26, 1912. Two 
officers of the Bureau of Fisheries did not approve of the rebate but con- 
ceded it to save the other provisions of the bill, which became the Act of 
June 26, 1906 (374 Stat. L., 478); v. also 59C:18., H. R. 13543, H. Rept. 
2657 (4907). Twelve days earlier Congress had passed an act (34 Stat. 
L., 267) which protected American salmon concerns from Japanese competi- 
tion and expressly declared the right of American packers to employ Chinese 
laborers in Alaska; v. S. 267, H. Rept. 2485 (4906). 

508 The following account of the first election is based upon territorial 
and Puget Sound papers, the Alaska Monthly Magazine, the Alaska-Yukon 
Magazine, the Boston Alaskan, and election dodgers circulated by the Min- 
ers’ and Democratic Central Committee of Nome. 
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than ever. What with a change of governors, special 
representatives of Roosevelt coming up to ask the peo- 
ple what they thought of his appointees, the delegate 
election coming on and the war of the railroads, public 
Opinion was in a turbid state. “The period was one of 
attempted readjustment to the new order of things 
political and economic. 

Before Congress had passed the delegate bill it had 
become patent that the days of Mr. Brady as governor 
were numbered. For more than eighteen months he 
had been interested in a concern known as the “Alaska- 
Reynolds Development Company,” allowing his posi- 
tion and known honesty to be capitalized by a promoter 
for business purposes. At the start (June 30, 1904) he 
had ‘sent out an open letter “To Investors;” and soon 
he had accepted a position on the company’s director- 
ate and his name and title were occupying prominent 
places in the prospectus. Finally he became involved 
in a difference with Judge Wickersham and the gov- 
ernor’s business affiliations were brought prominently 
before the Secretary of the Interior, E. A. Hitchcock. 
The result was that Brady, under advisement, with- 
drew his name from the list of directors and the adver- 
tising matter. But he retained his stock, and was ad- 
vertised as “unwaveringly loyal” ** to the company, 


504 Dispatch, July 6, 1905. Sidelights and comments on the Alaska-Rey- 
nolds beginnings are to be found in all the territorial papers throughout the 
year 1905 and the first half of 1906. The Seattle press had much to say 
also. Alaskans were inclined to pity the governor for his simplicity at the 
same time as they deplored his lack of judgment and welcomed his removal. 
Perhaps the typical attitude was that expressed by the Dispatch of Mar. 16, 
1905, which, in commenting upon the “fool letter of endorsement” could find 
no explanation for it “unless those gosh darn bunco sharps of the East have 
conned the grand old man.” Shortly before his resignation, Brady enjoyed 
a degree of vindication of some of his policies in the passage of a measure 
permitting Indians to acquire homesteads; Act of May 17, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 
197) v. S. 5537. 
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with the prospect of returning to the fold upon the 
completion of his term of office. 

The term of office, which under normal conditions 
might have run two more years, came to an abrupt 
close. President Roosevelt, concerned with charges 
against the reindeer service as conducted by Doctor 
Jackson, had sent up a special agent to investigate that 
service and the schools; the agent included Brady in 
his report. On the findings, Roosevelt felt it advisa- 
ble, for the good of the Alaska service, to change the 
governor and the general agent. These developments 
marked the end of hierarchial prominence in territor- 
ial affairs. ‘The Presbyterian Church had exercised an 
influence second only to that of the commercial com- 
panies during a quarter of a century of Alaska’s his- 
tory: it had expended its energies mainly upon the 
spiritual and economic regeneration of natives and had 
done especially good work in bringing Alaska prom- 
inently before the country in connection with a reindeer 
service established on behalf of the Eskimos. But 
during the last decade Alaska had become a country 
of white prospectors, geological experts, partisan poli- 
ticians, and investment companies, with which the 
church had no points of contact; so it slipped down and 
out, “for the old order changeth, yielding place to 
new.” 505 


505 The investigation was made by Frank C. Churchill and his report is 
popularly named after him, It described the condition of education, the 
management of the reindeer service, and the state of public opinion as to 
both, as found by him during an extended trip taken the summer of 1905. 
It demonstrated that the schools and the reindeer service had suffered from 
misuse of funds and general mismanagement. It did not prove that either 
of these faults was due to dishonest motives on the part of Doctor Jackson; 
but his enemies so construed it. In self-defense he made reply, through 
the Commissioner of Education, W. T. Harris, to the original report and the 
documents supplementary thereto. The Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions rose in defense of their organization and official, putting out a state- 
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With the removal of the last vestiges of the hier- 
archy there went those elements of friction which de- 
pended upon it; such problems as pertained to the 
vacated offices, irrespective of their personality, re- 
mained. However, Brady’s successor, Wilfred B. 
Hoggatt, who was appointed in March of 1906, made 
an auspicious start. He had been a naval officer in the 
hydrographic survey in the Panhandle and had ac- 
quired an interest in a gold mine adjacent to Juneau; 
therefore his appointment was welcomed, because he 
was regarded as an Alaskan and promised a change 
from religious to business administration. His atti- 
tude toward territorial government was thoroughly un- 
derstood to be one of opposition; but that fact aroused 
little comment at the time, because the average citizen 
had been hoping only for a change and cared little who 
got the place as long as he was not a carpetbagger.”” 
At the outset the governor’s conduct was extremely 
sagacious. When Roosevelt called him to Washing- 
ton immediately after his confirmation to assume the 
difficult role of adviser on pending legislation, he suc- 
ceeded in avoiding any definite stand likely to alienate 
anyone.” When he returned to Juneau, which the 


ment which was sent for publication to newspapers designated by Doctor 
Jackson for the purpose. In this manner the fray was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and spread into outside gossip as well. Jackson secured 
possession of many copies of the documents; v. 59C:1S., S. Doc. 483 (4931). 
The newspaper accounts of this affair were very numerous in Alaska, 
Seattle, and Washington, D. C., and generally show prejudice one way or 
another. The official statement of the Board was published in the Dispatch 
of Dec. 18, 1906. Additional insight into this episode was obtained by the 
writer from material supplied by Miss Leslie Jackson. 

506 Much was said against carpetbaggism at this time and most of the 
candidates supported by Alaskans were men of the territory. A notable 
exception was Jarvis, who enjoyed the respect and confidence of most Alas- 
kans and whom the Juneau people supported in the hope that he would 
anchor the capital safely in that town: Roosevelt urged him to accept the 
position, which he refused for financial reasons. 

507 It was understood that he wished to avoid conflict with the delegates 
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Attorney-General had finally decided was the official 
residence of the governor, he won popular favor by 
asking that the funds which were to have been ex- 
pended upon a reception in his honor should be sent 
the earthquake sufferers at San Francisco. Next he 
made an extended journey from Skagway into the in- 
terior, down the Yukon, over to Fairbanks, back to 
Nome, and around to Valdez and Seward, and the 
neighboring scenes of railroad activity —a trip such as 
no previous governor had attempted. ‘Throughout the 
journey all Alaska shouted, “Hail Hoggatt” in the be- 
lief that he would help in removing the fungus from 
the territory’s growth and would aid in eradicating 
sectionalism. He took care all the way to remain un- 
contaminated by the disputes of the delegate election 
then in process.°* 

It was well that he did so, for the first Alaska elec- 
tion had received a legacy of personal rancor from the 
Seattle Convention and set an example for spice which 
its more virulent successors ably followed. Alaskans 
knew that party politics should be a thing of no con- 
cern to anyone interested in the welfare of the territory, 
and had therefore sometimes succeeded in making their 
municipal contests non-partisan. It was now suggest- 
ed that the delegate should be nominated by non-par- 
tisan means. But this notion was unpleasing to ‘“‘Seat- 


from the Seattle convention and to inform himself more thoroughly before 
taking a definite stand on the points at issue. A bill which would have 
made him responsible for the appointment of commissioners, heretofore 
named by the judges, he declined to support; v. Dispatch, Mar. 27 and April 
18, 1906. 

' 508 Hoggatt described his trip in his 1906 report, 59C:2S., H. Doc. 5 
(5119): this report, together with his letters to Roosevelt, H. Doc. 14 
(5069), present his notions of Alaska’s political and economic needs. The 
comment of the Alaska press upon his first summer’s journey is contained 
in the papers of July and August, 1906. Hoggatt had no faith in the in- 
terior except as a temporary residence of the placer miner and he regarded 
the agriculture of Alaska as moonshine. 
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tle-Alaskans’”’ (persons so called because of the fact that 
they possessed interests in Alaska but resided in Seat- 
tle) who encouraged the young and feeble Republican 
organization in the Panhandle to try out its strength 
in the first election.°° When the Republicans an- 
nounced their intention of holding a nominating con- 
vention, the Democrats felt impelled to follow suit. 
Both groups ignored the warning of the capital’s lead- 
ing paper that their platforms would be practically 
identical, that the predominating differences of the 
election would be sectional and personal, and that the 
greatest factor in the fight would be the vote of the 
Miners’ Union of the interior and Nome, which could 
solidly elect a candidate. Although but three months 
remained between the passage of the delegate act and 
the date set for the election (May 7-Aug. 14) two in- 
significant party conventions were held and nominees 
hastily campaigned the interior, the Seward Peninsula 
and the Panhandle.*” : 


509 Those with special interests to serve “were understood to be encour- 
aging Republican and Democratic tickets” in the hope to capture, through 
campaign contributions and otherwise, both organizations;” Skagway Alas- 
kan (quoted by Dispatch, April 7, 1906). The Dispatch of May 22 asked 
everybody to “just drop this nomination jobbery and give the territory a 
square deal,” a point of view similar to that expressed by the Council City 
News. 

510 The Republicans met at Juneau July 14 and named a Nome mining 
lawyer, C. D. Murane, for both terms, forcing the disappointed candidates 
not to bolt for fear of strengthening the miners’ ticket. “False statements, 
forged proxies, and attempts at trading the capital” featured this meeting, 
according to the Seward Gateway, Aug. 20, 1906. -This convention was no 
more representative of popular feeling than was that of the Democrats which 
took place two days later in the same town. They nominated a Copper- 
mount mining lawyer (H. W. Mellen, brother-in-law of the governor) for 
the long term and ex-Governor Swineford for the short term. ‘The Nome 
nominations of both parties indicated the desire of the Panhandle to affiliate 
with the peninsula in erder to defeat the interior; as it was understood that 
no Panhandle candidate who ran for both terms could be elected, one of 
the popular Republican officeholders of that locality (Marshal J. M. Shoup) 
was put out of the running. 
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Their efforts proved futile as foolish, because the 
miners of the Seward Peninsula and Tanana regions 
(comprising roughly the second and third divisions) 
realized their strength and combined to wield it. They 
agreed to divide the long and short terms between them, 
trading upon local pride and class consciousness for 
mutual support of their respective nominees. For the 
long term the T’anana miners, on the seventeenth ballot, 
chose Thomas Cale, a middle-aged, popular, but finan- 
cially unsuccessful, pioneer from Wisconsin. He was 
an honest man of mediocre ability. For the short term, 
the Seward Peninsula miners, with the codperation of 
the Democrats and Independent Republicans of the 
Nome region, named Frank Waskey, a young and 
prosperous prospector from Virginia; he was a man of 
pleasing personality and great enthusiasm, and was not 
a politician. The campaigns on behalf of these two 
men were well under way before the party conventions 
had nominated their men.™* Mr. Waskey does not ap- 
pear to have left his mining work to engage in his own 
campaign, as he had claims in litigation."* Mr. Cale 
made a canvass only after the miners had promised to 
put a man to work on his claim for him and to pay all 
expenses, as he was without means.”* Yet he was able 
to make a strong campaign, for although there were 
“no ruffles on Mr. Cale, his apparel or his argu- 
ments . . . his willingness to answer questions in 
a way that [left] no doubt as to his attitude on any and 


511 The party conventions had been delayed by the excessively large num- 
ber of candidates— who had been inspired by many motives in addition to 
that of patriotism. Some wished the honor of being the first delegate; oth- 
ers wished the power and thought that though they were weak they might 
be named for the short term if they had a strong running mate for the long; 
still others were attracted by the cash, $1,700 in salary and $1,500 in 
mileage for a four months session. 

512 Alaska Monthly, Sept., 1906. 

518 Alaska-Yukon Magazine, Mar., 1907. 
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all subjects [was] as refreshing as a Taku wind on a 
summer day.” ** The party nominees campaigned in- 
dustriously; but they found their defeat in the fact that 
the men of the north had so much mining litigation on 
their hands that they distrusted lawyers and called 
them “corporation men.” To the chagrin of the Pan- 
handle politicians, for whom the general run of the 
people had little sympathy, the upshot of the matter 
was that the miners’ men won the day and went to 
Washington.” 

For our purposes the most important aspect of the 
first Alaska election is the platforms on which the vari- 
ous candidates went to the people. The Waskey-Cale 
platform was adopted by the miners of Fairbanks, en- 
dorsed by the miners and Democrats of Seward Penin- 
sula, and constituted, they said, their “own distinctive 
Bill of Rights.” ** It asked the support of the voters 
of all sections for the following: the election of an able 


514 Dispatch, July 23, 1906: his admirers professed to see in Cale a like- 
ness to “Abe Lincoln.” 
515 Returns of election, as on file in office of Governor: 


Short Term: Waskey Swineford (Dem.) Murane (Rep.) 
Div. I 216 936 389 
Div. II 1571 71 873 
Div. Ill 3062 565 990 
Total 4849 1572 2252 
Long Term: Cale Mellen (Dem.) Murane (Rep.) 
Div. I 952 578 387 
Div. II 1470 106 921 
Div. III 3397 409 1016 
Total 5819 1093 2324 


When the returns had demonstrated that the first division had cast less 
than one-third as many votes as the third, the Dispatch, Aug. 16, 1906, sadly 
reflected that Juneau had been taught her real place in politics: “It is hard 
to see how we can expect to have any word in the administration of our 
public affairs if the voting strength of the whole territory is to remain as it 


is 

516 Council City News (quoted by Dispatch, June 27, 1906). This paper 
reminded Republicans, Democrats, and Populists that these demands con- 
flicted in no way with their respective tenets. 


’ 
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exponent of the mining industry; “a territorial form of 
government at the earliest possible date;” amendment 
of mining laws so as to restrict power of attorney, regu- 
late assessment work, abolish association claims and 
specifically define discovery: protection of fisheries: 
extension of cable and telegraph and the building of a 
wagon road from the Yukon to the coast; reduction of 
railroad taxes; aids to shipping; and extensions of the 
school system. 

In this platform there was no plank, except the sec- 
ond, to which the Republicans and Democrats did not 
feel compelled to say ‘““Me Too.” But as to territorial 
government the Republicans, while proclaiming faith 
in the general principle, asked that the application of it 
might be delayed until the population was “sufficient ;” 
they suggested that during the interim an Alaska Com- 
mission might be appointed to consist of two men from 
each division, which should frame a code and urge 
legislation. ‘This plank was not the real sense of even 
the Republican convention, having been thrust in by a 
federal office-holder, Marshal J. M. Shoup.” It gave 
the Democrats an opportunity. They proclaimed a 
platform attacking the code commission idea as an un- 
American proposition to which they were “unalterably 
opposed.” They declared “the time now ripe” for 
territorial government, and named for the short term 
candidate one who was “‘noted mostly as the only real, 
simon-pure discoverer of the worth of self-government 
in Alaska,” Swineford.”* 


517 It was claimed the Republicans nominated Murane before they adopt- 
ed a platform, because he was under obligation to support a territorial 
legislature; Douglas News, quoted by Alaska Monthly, Sept., 1906. 

518 Dispatch, July 20, 1906. It should be noted in this connection that 
Swineford led for the short term in the Panhandle: that he did not do so in 
the north was due to political jobbery which prevented the acceptance of his 
name by the Nome miners, in place of that of Waskey. His strongest opposi- 
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The delegate campaign carried the home rule move- 
ment over into a new phase, by furnishing the occasion 
for the pioneers to get together for a discussion of their 
interests. ‘The miners talked of the laws governing 
their industry and the chances that a local legislature 
might improve them along popular lines. The Pan- 
handle townsmen talked of the ills attendant upon 
municipal government, insufficient school facilities and 
burdensome license taxes, with a growing belief in the 
curative effects of a local assembly. What was grow- 
ing to be wanted was a legislature with local lawmak- 
ing powers, unaccompanied by the usual accoutrements 
of territorial government in the shape of county organ- 
ization. Both Waskey and Cale understood that their 
platform pledged them to work for a legislature,”° and 
when they repaired to Washington, for the second ses- 
sion of the Fifty-ninth Congress, the former officially 
and the latter for purposes of acclimation, they carried 
that idea with them. In their efforts to secure for 
Alaska a local legislature they encountered an opposi- 


tion at Washington which increased the desire for it in 
Alaska. 


Governor vs. Delegate 


Shortly before Congress convened, Roosevelt asked 
the delegate whom Alaskans had elected to Congress, 


tion in the Panhandle came from Juneau people who ascribed his lack of 
enthusiasm for the fastening of the capital in that town to the fact that 
Nome had subscribed $300 toward his Washington expenses the previous 
year. Additional insight into this episode was gained from Swineford MSS., 
supplied through the kindness of his daughter, Mrs. Shattuck. 

519’'The less popular papers denied that territorial government was a 
real issue in this election. But the majority of the editors were of an 
opposite opinion, some even taking the stand that it was “the most important 
plank” in the miners’ platform. Mr. Cale, addressing an Arctic Brother- 
hood reception at Skagway said: “Territorial government stands nearest 
the heart of every true American in the north and it offers the perfect solu- 
tion of Alaska’s legislative problems;” Dispatch, Oct. 23, 1906. 
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and the governor whom the Secretary of the Interior 
had brought to Washington, to submit to him written 
statements as to the political needs of Alaska. This 
request brought on a clash between the governor and 
the delegate because of differences in their recommend- 
ations. ‘The governor proposed that Congress delay 
amending the mining laws until a special commission 
should investigate and make recommendations. The 
delegate asked Congress to amend the laws immediate- 
ly, so as to put a stop to the holding of undeveloped 
ground by speculators: he specified in detail the 
changes wished by the miners.*® Further, he asked 
that Alaskans be given home rule (something the gov- 
ernor had not touched) on the ground that justice re- 
quired it and the election had proved the desire of 
Alaskans for it. He took care to add that those who 
claimed that a local legislature would drive capital out 
of the territory were talking nonsense, because “we 
want home government that we may protect honest in- 
dustry and that we may encourage capital to work with 
brain and brawn to make Alaska a land of homes and 
of prosperity.” | 
The President then sent Mr. Waskey’s letter to Mr. 
Hoggatt and received a reply in which the governor 
took issue with the delegate on his statement that “the 
most urgent need of Alaska politically is that of home 
government.” Hoggatt denied that this issue was 
clearly drawn at the election. He classified Alaskans 
as to their attitude. First, “it is the concensus of opin- 
ion of the conservative business men of Alaska, almost 
without exception, those men who are doing the most 
for the development of the country and making its re- 


520 This entire correspondence is included in a seven page document en- 
titled “Needs of Alaska in Matters of Legislation and Government,” 59C:2S., 
S. Doc. 14 (5069). 
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sources add permanently to the world’s wealth, that the 
time is inopportune for this form of government. They 
regard the present system:as the best possible to meet 
the present conditions. It is inexpensive, certain, and 
capable of expansion as the needs of the country justify, 
but the tremendous area embraced within Alaska, its 
small population, its widely scattered settlements, the 
uncertainty of the permanency of the placer camps, 
would render anything approaching a county organ- 
ization inordinately expensive and put a burden upon 
the people who must remain there beyond their present 
capacity to bear.” ** Secondly, ‘a large portion of the 
agitation for territorial government comes from the 
saloon element in Alaska, which is desirous of decreas- 
ing the burdens now imposed upon that business and at 
the same time obtain a greater liberty than they now 
have in the conduct of their business. Another large 
portion comes from the demagogic statement that our 
people are deprived of some of the essential rights of 
citizenship, with which I take a decided issue.” ‘This 
letter, with the two earlier ones, Roosevelt transmitted 
to the Senate and House, “heartily” commending “‘the 
views of Governor Hoggatt to the favorable consider- 
ation of the Congress.” *” 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon this doc- 
ument. It effectually limited Mr. Waskey’s field at 
Washington; it made the Governor unpopular in Alas- 
ka; and it placed the issue of home rule prominently 
before the residents of that territory. The work of 


521 Thomas S. Nowell, a prominent mine-owner of Alaska, summarized 
for public perusal the arguments against home rule in much the same fashion 
as had Superintendent McDonald of the Treadwell mines four years be- 
fore; Alaska Monthly, Jan. 1907, v. also supra, pp. 207 ff. 

522 Roosevelt expressed absolute confidence in Hoggatt’s “honesty of pur- 
pose, good judgment, and courageousness,” Record-Miner, Mar. 13, 1907. 
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Waskey and Cale with individual members of Congress 
on behalf of a measure for territorial government ** 
earlier introduced by Representative Jones of Wash- 
ington, was largely offset by the opposition of Hoggatt, 
supported by Roosevelt, Representative Cushman, and 
Senator Piles. Even their own election returns seemed 
to bear out the Governor’s contentions, inasmuch as less 
than 10,000 of the 40,000 miners whom Waskey said 
he represented had cast their votes. It was futile for 
him to explain how the number voting was affected 
by distances, the time of year, and the suffrage require- 
ment for residence throughout the previous winter.** 
Moreover, Mr. Waskey was inadvertently guilty of the 
sort of tactlessness that ruins a man in politics, incur- 
ring the displeasure of Cannon thereby.” Finally he 
gave up his political efforts as futile and diverted his 
energies toward revising the mining laws and increas- 
ing the number of judges, leaving the political battle 
for Cale to fight in the Sixtieth Congress. 

The effect of the Hoggatt-Waskey correspondence 
upon the popularity of the governor was immediate. 
The Washington correspondent of the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer, had so stated the contents of the Governor’s 


523 H, R. 7131, introduced the first session: Sulzer had presented another 
bill, H. R. 330. 

524 August is a time of year when it works a great hardship on a miner 
to leave his claim. The Skagway Alaskan, quoted by Dispatch, Oct. 29, 
1906, estimated that Alaska’s total vote was not cast by from twenty-five 
percent to thirty-three percent. Other papers made similar statements. 

525In an interview at Seattle on his way to Washington Waskey had 
given an impression of over-confidence in his standing with the Speaker, 
and a month later publicly criticised him for delay in appointing him to a 
committee. After he had been in Congress five weeks he was appointed to 
the Com. on Terr.; he introduced three bills—one for mining laws and two 
for relief of the Tanana Mines railroad, one of which last became law. 
The ill feeling between the delegate and the governor was increased by the 
machinations of the lobby, which was not at all awed by the “authorized 
representative.” 
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reply to the delegate’s letter as to create the impression 
that Hoggatt had said that all the advocates of terri- 
torial government were “saloon men” and “dema- 
gogues.” The Dispatch soon tried to eradicate this 
impression by cabling the governor’s exact words to 
various papers in Alaska; but the mischief was done. 
Swineford felt called upon to announce that of the 
stockholders in his new paper, the Ketchikan Mining 
News, but two were saloon men and they owned but 
five percent; °° a Valdez mass meeting passed resolu- 
tions against Hoggatt and wired other towns that there 
were “no saloon men present;” ** private persons and 
public meetings sent to Waskey a flood of telegrams, 
one of which he quoted as directing him to oppose 
Hoggatt “whenever possible:’*’° an excited editor 
compared Hoggatt unfavorably with Brady, with the 
comment that the former was “no more in touch with 
the average good citizen of Alaska than is a malamute 
dog with a plan of salvation.” For a time it ap- 
peared that as regards home rule “nearly all the pub- 
lished information on the subject consisted of unbridled 
criticism and strong language.” °° Eventually feeling 
calmed down and the issue entered into the deliberate 
stage. The Fairbanks Northern Light sent out a ques- 
tionnaire on territorial government to the leading pa- 
pers of the territory and published their replies. This 
demonstrated that the editorial sentiment was decided- 


526 Ketchikan Mining News, quoted by Sitka Alaskan, Feb. 9, 1907. 

527 Dispatch, Dec. 14, 1906. 

°28 Prospector, Dec. 13, 1906: also other papers. Waskey gave the name 
of his director in this matter as a Captain Ferguson. 

529 White Horse Star, quoted by Sitka Alaskan, Feb. 9, 1907, the same 
issue declared, “Old John Brady with all his fogyism and salmon-scented 
ideas about the noble reds, never allowed his name to smell in the same 
category with that of Hogzgatt.” 

°30 Record-Miner, Jan. 26, 1907, one of the administration press. 
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ly in favor of home rule, especially as regards the will- 
ingness of Alaskans to vote in favor of it at the earliest 
opportunity. Philosophical homilies on the subject 
became common.** 

Among the many scurrilous remarks directed at Gov- 
ernor Hoggatt for consistently maintaining the stand 
he had always held regarding a legislature was one 
which described him as the “rubber stamp” of the cor- 
porations;**” and this charge is significant as indicat- 
ing that Alaska was becoming infected with the current 
“anti-trust” propaganda. Detailed analysis of the 
work of corporations in Alaska since 1900 is reserved 
for another place,” but it should be noted at this point 
that conditions in Alaska were such as to make the 
feeling against certain corporations peculiarly strong. 
This had first become important at some of the rallies 
during the delegate campaign, when the depletion of 
the fisheries and the reputed corporation backing of the 
Democratic and Republican candidates were empha- 
sized. After the election, it was rumored that several 
mining companies, Treadwell in particular, had in- 
timidated and discharged employees for political pur- 
poses. Then in November, when a not unexpected 
executive order withdrawing coal lands from entry was 
announced, it was variously interpreted as being con- 
sonant with the wishes of the Pennsylvania coal trust or 


531 The replies to this questionnaire were listed in the Dispatch, Jan. 7, 
1907. The Record-Miner, Nov. 3, 1906, warned Alaskans against infection. 
“It is a song of joy, this self-government. It stirs a man’s soul to think of 
being instrumental in bringing about home rule.” The Yukon Valley News, 
quoted by Dispatch, Jan. 29, 1907, took an excursion into sociology: “Place 
a single individual in the wilderness, out of the reach of his fellows, and 
he at once becomes self-governing . . . put two there and they will con- 
fer and usually adopt the most beneficial course of action.” 

532 Seward Gateway, quoted by Record-Miner, Jan. 6, 1907. 

533 VY, infra, pp. 307-308. 
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as a distinct attempt to curb the activities of that 
group.“ The withdrawal of the coal lands had later 
such an effect upon the railroad situation as to vitalize 
the home rule movement. Meanwhile it was a con- 
tributing factor in building up the concept of corporate 
control of Alaska. 

The process went on apace after Congress convened, 
for the railroad lobby to which attention has been 
drawn (especially that part connected with the ven- 
tures of the Morgans and Guggenheims) was held re- 
sponsible for preventing others from constructing rail- 
roads which they themselves were not ready to build. 
In this matter Jarvis suffered a decided fall from 
grace.’ Governor Hoggatt came under the general 
cloud and it was rumored that he desisted from lobby- 
ing for private measures only at the threat of denuncia- 
tion on the floor of the House.°” The influence of the 
steamship combine in maintaining exorbitant rates was 
a subject before the December meeting of the Alaska 
grand jury of the first division. To cap the climax, a 
wire came from Washington to the effect that Waskey 
had been approached by the copper trust to secure leg- 
islation that would remit taxes upon its property.*” 
Small wonder then, that by these means many of the 
Alaskans who had been thinking of the large capital- 
ists as the territory’s greatest asset, now began to ques- 


534 The real object of the order was to force Congress to pass a leasing 
bill; Hearing, H. Com. on Public Lands, Jan. 16, 1906; Hearing, S. Com. on 
Public Lands, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 1913. 

535 Regarding Jarvis, Senator Nelson was credited with telling the H. 

Judiciary Committee, “I have the utmost contempt for Captain Jarvis. 
I used to believe that he represented Alaska in the broad sense, but have 
been forced to change my mind regarding him.” Dispatch, Feb. 5 and 
Record-Miner, Feb. 9, 1907: the former generally an opponent, and the 
latter usually a supporter, of the Guggenheim interests. 

586 Dispatch of Feb. 5 and Prospector of Feb. 7, 1907. 

587 Dispatch and Record-Miner of Feb. 5, 1907. 
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tion if they might not prove a liability —if.they might 
not be responsible for Alaska’s legislative woes. By 
such stages, natural and artificial, the home rule move- 
ment merged with the anti-corporation movement. The 
advocates of territorial government began, as early as 
1907, to interpret the demand for autonomy as a fight 
to free the territory from the clutches of favored com- 
binations eager to set their seal upon it. The defeat of 
territorial government in the Fifty-ninth Congress was 
readily placed at the door of these big interests; °** they 
were said to have laid their plans in such a manner as 
to insure a like outcome in the Sixtieth Congress. De- 
velopments in the summer of 1907 encouraged that 
belief. 


538 One of the first lengthy editorials supporting this contention appeared 
in the Dispatch of Feb. 5, but thereafter their number rapidly increased all 
over the territory, especially in periods of political stress. 
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Railroading Alaska Politics 
Three Men 


By 1907 the stage was set for the next act in the 
drama of home rule for Alaska. The stars in this act 
were to be three: Governor Hoggatt, Delegate Cale, 
and Judge Wickersham. The background of the set- 
ting was to be the Panhandle, the Seward Peninsula, 
and the Tanana country, with occasional shifts of scene 
to Washington. The properties to be manipulated by 
the actors were — the general Alaska public (without a 
taste for politics) personal factions at Fairbanks, 
Nome, and Juneau, the reputation of the territory for 
mineral wealth, the industries dependent thereon, and 
the transportation situation. ‘These properties were so 
manipulated by the three actors as to work out the 
drama of politics in a special direction. 

GOVERNOR HoccGaTT. The first of the three to place 
himself in the spotlight was the governor, who had 
gained assurance and lost caution from the unstinted 
support Roosevelt had given him.” When Hoggatt 
left Washington for Alaska, in March, 1907, he and 
everybody concerned knew that he had killed terri- 
torial government in the Fifty-ninth Congress. But 
the aristocratic executive went further than most Alas- 
kans in the added conviction that the issue was “dead” 


539 Y, supra, p. 280, n. 522. The published letters and newspaper inter- 
views of Governor Hoggatt indicate that Roosevelt’s approbation blinded 
him to the facts of public opinion. 
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or put to sleep “for a great number of years.” °° The 
governor readily dismissed the cry for territorial gov- 
ernment as a “political wail,” to which Congress need 
pay no heed until it could be shown that there was a 
radical change in Alaska conditions. As he had small 
knowledge of the frontier and little real sympathy with 
the pioneer he could not realize that those same condi- 
tions were of just the kind to force the issue upon him, 
if not upon Congress, through the simple medium of 
newspaper propaganda. 

This was done in the following manner. In the 
Record-Miner of March 31, 1907, ex-Delegate Waskey 
compensated himself for his Washington rebuffs: he 
told Alaskans, “My lack of success you know and I can 
attribute my failure more to the governor of our terri- 
tory than to anyone else.” The governor then retorted 
that the stories of his disagreement with Waskey were 
greatly exaggerated as they had worked in harmony on 
everything except territorial government.” But 
against Waskey’s blanket charge he was helpless, be- 
cause his admission that he had killed the project for a 
legislature laid him open to the charge of equal re- 
sponsibility for other failures, especially that of a bill 
for a fourth judicial division—a thing on which the 
governor had put much of his best effort while in 
Washington.” As there was no common ground of 


540 The interviews given in Seattle expressing these beliefs were widely 
quoted in the Alaska press, during March and April of 1907, for example, 
Dispatch, April 8, Record-Miner, April 16, Sitka Alaskan, April 12, 1907. 

541 Record-Miner, April 16, 1907. 

542Jn a letter to a Valdez citizen, Hoggatt explained that “there has 
been a great deal of nonsense floating around Alaska during the past winter, 
purporting to tell what I did and did not do in Washington, very little of 
which is correct. . . With the exception of securing within a week an 
assurance from the President and Congress that there would be no efforts 
considered toward giving Alaska a territorial form of government, I con- 
fined my efforts entirely to securing the passage of a judicial bill 
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understanding between the governor and his people, 
the campaign against him was soon on, with nearly all 
Alaska papers and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
waging paper battle against a consistent and an obstin- 
ate official, assisted by the tendency of the latter to use 
involved statements subject to misconstruction. 
Because the pugilism of the press contributed to 
making an issue of territorial government, the method 
of its attack became important. The governor was in- 
vited to officiate at the breaking of ground for the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition; many territorial 
editors wired Seattle in protest, on the ground that “the 
most thoroughly detested official the district ever had” 
should not be honored with so representative a func- 
tion.’ The governor undertook his second annual 
tour through the interior; his progress was marked 
throughout by derogatory comments regarding state- 
ments imputed to him relative to territorial govern- 
ment and the character of Alaska’s citizenry. A Daw- 
-son speech was misquoted by the Fairbanks Times: 
whereupon the Fairbanks News requested an inter- 
view, which was granted on the promise of reducing 
the same to writing and submitting proof. ‘When his 
interview appeared in print one portion of it had been 
omitted, thereby placing the governor in the wrong 
light. Extracts of this interview were forwarded by 


and a modification of the game laws. . . I enclose a press report of the 
President’s commendation of my doings in Washington, which I think has 
had scant publication owing to a majority of the papers of Alaska being in 
favor of territorial government. I am satisfied my course so far will meet 
with the approval of the substantial law-abiding citizens of the country, 
those who have been my friends and I know will always be, and with these 
I am content to bide my time,” Prospector, May 30, v. also Dispatch, and 
Record-Miner, April 25, 1907. 

543 Skagway Alaskan, quoted by Record-Miner, June 1, 1907; v. also 
Dispatch, May 29 and 31, and Fairbanks News, quoted by Dispatch, Aug. 


3, 1907. 
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wire to Nome and the same tactics continued all 
through the trip. At Seattle the Post-Intelligencer 
put on the finishing touches.” ** During this period, 
the Nome and Fairbanks papers, whose habit it was to 
“call each other all the names in the deck,” stood “as 
brothers on territorial government and a daily roast for 
Governor Hoggatt.” * Public confusion was further 
increased by the presence in Alaska of Representative 
Sulzer, on a visit of inspection to his copper mines, 
and on a hunting trip; he declared that Hoggatt’s 
policy was in violation of pre-appointment pledges. 

In this manner the breach between the governor and 
his people was widened beyond bridging. Apparent- 
ly Alaskans made no general attempt to understand the 
governor; and as he was by nature incapable of getting 
close enough to Alaskans to understand them, he fell 
into a misinterpretation worse than theirs. Both ex- 
ecutive and people became defiant. Hoggatt conclud- 
ed that Alaskans were incapable of knowing what was 
good for them, and that the newspaper campaign was 
designed simply to destroy his influence with the na- 
tional administration; he denied that his journey of 
inspection showed any popular agitation for a home 
government and swore anew that no clamor could 
shake him from his opposition to it.*° On the other 

544 Dispatch, Sept. 16, 1907. 

545 Dispatch, Aug. 24, 1907. According to the Alaska Record, Oct. 25, 
1907, press support of the governor was at this time limited to the Sitka 
Alaskan, which was conservative by tradition, and the Alaska Record, 
Valdez Prospector, Katalla Drill, and Cordova Alaskan, which were located 
at points under development by large corporations. 

546 Hoggatt set the cost of territorial government at twenty-five dollars 
per capita, with consequent ruin to Alaskan industry. He said he honestly 
hoped the day for home rule would soon come and when it did he would 
be working just as hard as anyone for the change; but in the meantime he 


felt bound by his “solemn oath” to govern the territory to the best of his 
beliefs and no amount of clamor could force him into advocating a ruinous 
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hand, the territorialists found it impossible to believe 
that the governor’s trip should not have demonstrated 
to him that the people were not with him in his stand, 
and they insisted that his looks and remarks belied him 
when he asserted the contrary. 

DELEGATE CALE. There was another reason why 
Alaskans were losing faith in their executive. About 
the same time that the governor was touring the in- 
terior, the delegate elect, Thomas Cale, was doing the 
same thing. ‘The latter was well received by the pop- 
ulace, and assured them that in future the President 
would pay more attention to the recommendations of 
Alaska’s elected delegate and less to those of the fed- 
eral appointees.’ He also expressed confidence that 
Roosevelt’s next message would advocate that form 
of territorial government which he and his constituents 
desired and which the governor decried.*** 

Political wiseacres claimed that Hoggatt and Cale 
were going before the country to determine which fac- 
tion should control the Republican territorial conven- 
tion to be held at Juneau the following November.” 
The stakes were thought large: rumor said that Roose- 
velt had promised the White House ear to the man 
whom the Republicans of Alaska should endorse; they 


policy. His attitude is best expressed in Record-Miner, Aug. 10 and Sept. 3 
and Alaska Record, Sept. 17, 1907. 

547 Prospector, July 11, 1907. 

548 Cale made this prophecy in an interview at Seattle, July 16, 1907. 

549 Republican henchmen with difficulty forgave Cale for defeating their 
candidate. They were pessimistic as to his chances for choice as delegate 
to the national convention, and for support from the congressmen of their 
party at Washington. As the Dispatch of Aug. 17, 1906, put it: “the gentle- 
men who hand out laws to us are not in politics for their health; they will 
be inclined to look upon the non-partisan delegate with something akin to 
suspicion.” At the same time the Republican leaders could not come out in 
open support of Hoggatt as long as there was so much popular demand that 
the convention go on record against him. 
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would also select delegates to the national convention 
for the following year, upon whom in turn depended 
the choice for national committeeman from Alaska, a 
place growing in importance with the trend alee 
recognition of Alaskans in-the matter of patronage; 
further, the faction which controlled the 1907 meeting 
might gain sufficient strength thereby to nominate its 
choice for delegate to the Sixty-first Congress. Ap- 
parently, then, Cale partisans would be zealous in their 
willingness to do battle for him. 

JUDGE WICKERSHAM. This question of who should 
be Alaska’s third delegate was already arousing con- 
siderable interest, because it suggested the candidacy 
of James Wickersham, the third man in the group then 
determining Alaska’s political complications. In 1900 
he had been sent north from Washington as judge for 
the third division, then newly formed, with a special 
detail to clear up the Nome litigation.*” His division 
was widely extended, including Valdez on the coast, 
and Eagle on the Yukon. This division soon became 
noted for its mineral resources and the steadily increas- 
ing population attracted by them, a population com- 
posed of independent prospectors interested in placer 
gold, and representatives of wealthy development con- 
cerns interested in copper and coal. His duties, like 
those of all Alaska’s judges, were administrative and 
executive as well as judicial.’ His term of office, un- 
like those of most of Alaska’s judges, survived attack 
for seven years; a fact to be accounted for by the ag- 
gressive and dynamic personality of the incumbent, his 


550 7, supra, pp. 191-192. 

551 Although the salary of the judge of the third division was but $5,000, 
he had within his gift twenty-one positions worth from $300-$3,500, five of 
them worth $3,000. For an explanation of the confusion of functions in the 
Alaska judiciary, as prescribed by the Act of June 6, 1900, v. rapes, pp. 
235 ff., and infra, pp. 304-305, 374 and n. 717. 
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understanding of pioneer conditions,** and his success 
in retaining the confidence of President Roosevelt. But 
those seven years were enlivened by the continual re- 
currence of scenes of violent strife, made inevitable by 
the nature of the position, the temperament of the in- 
cumbent, and the environment of the third division. 

It is no part of the purpose of this book to recount 
the personal exploits of any individual except in so far 
as they affected the home rule movement. There are 
prominent people who believe that Wickersham can- 
not be understood or explained by what he did or failed 
to do for home rule. However, for the purposes of 
this discussion, mention can be made only of those facts 
in his career which have significance in Alaska poli- 
tics. During the first two years of his judgeship he 
strongly intrenched himself in the affections of the 
northern pioneers by his brisk disposal of litigation in 
the vexed Nome and Fairbanks districts. In 1903 he 
moved himself, his courts, and his interests to the new 
Tanana settlement of Fairbanks, which place soon 
divided into opposing factions for and against his pol- 
icies.”* In 1904 and 1905 one of the large mining 
cases decided in his court went against a party in whom 
Senator Nelson was interested, and he further antag- 


552 A significant example was the refusal of Wickersham to follow the 
practice of his fellow judges in attempting to enforce edicts as to liquor, 
gambling, and prostitution, through the federal courts. He always insisted 
that each community had the right to regulate such matters for itself, through 
municipal law courts. 

553 According to the Fairbanks Times of Feb. 18, 1908, the fight made 
against him in the third division caused more dissension among the people 
of it than all other causes combined. From the point of view of politics, 
Wickersham’s affiliations at Fairbanks were unfortunate because they includ- 
ed E. T. Barnette, a man who was afterwards proved to be criminally in- 
clined. Almost without exception the bitter enemies of this period were per- 
sons who had lost cases in his court. Soubriquets commonly applied to him 
were “James the Terrible,” “Flickering Wick,” “The Judge Militant,” and 
after he became delegate, “Our Jim.” 
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onized that senator by killing a bill for a fourth judi- 
cial division; consequently Nelson prevented Wicker- 
sham’s reconfirmation by the Senate at each session 
thereafter.°* Three special agents were sent up from 
time to time to investigate him. Roosevelt gave him 
five recess appointments, during the interims, insisting 
throughout that “‘as long as I am President of the Unit- 
ed States, Wickersham shall be judge in Alaska.” 
Finally, in July of 1907, before the Washington State 
Bar Association, Wickersham made an explosive dis- 
quisition ** upon the state of Alaska’s administrative 
affairs, requesting “the assistance of the lawyers of the 
state of Washington to remedy a system of government 
insufficient and unsatisfactory to the people of Alaska.” 
His resignation came the following November.** 
This step was a turning point in the career of the 


554 Nelson et al v. Meehan et al. Alaska Reports, ii, 484-495. ‘The loser 
in this case joined with Mr. Frank Manley, loser in another instance, to 
turn Nelson against Wickersham. However, the senator has always in- 
sisted to the writer that his persistent opposition to the delegate was not due 
to personal interest in his court decisions. Rather he ascribes it to the fail- 
ure of the 4th Division bill and the belief that Wickersham was naturally 
unfitted for judicial work. 

555 This speech is reported in Seattle Times, July 14, Dispatch, July 15 
and Record-Miner, July 16, 1907. It emphasized the heavy executive bur- 
dens of the judgeships, as compared with the gubernatorial figure-headship, 
and asked that the judges be set “free from politics.” It was interpreted as 
a thrust at Congress and a defiant challenge to the politicians. 

556 In a signed statement sent out from Fairbanks, Wickersham ascribed 
his resignation to the loss of Hoggatt’s friendship, in turn due to decisions 
against Hoggatt’s friends in his court; Alaska Record, Nov. 18. It was pop- 
ularly believed that Hoggatt requested Roosevelt to ask for the resignation. 
In his letter of resignation Wickersham said he had “greatly desired con- 
firmation,” but now thought it “vain to expect it,’ ibid., Dec. 23; and 
Roosevelt accepted the same “with regret,” appreciating fully why Wicker- 
sham felt he must leave, and wishing him well for the future; Tanana Tri- 
bune, quoted by Dispatch, Dec. 11. Roosevelt found it most comfortable to 
appoint an outsider to the vacant position. Brief resumes of the Alaskan 
activities of the judge up to this point are given in Tacoma Ledger, Sept. 
29 (also Tacoma News) Dispatch, Oct. 15, Prospector, Dec. 5, quoting 
Nome Nuggeti, and Alaska-Yukon Magazine, Nov., 1907. 
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judge, with momentous consequences for the home rule 
movement, because it marked the decision of an able, 
energetic, and combative man to enter Alaska politics 
in earnest. It was already acknowledged that Wick- 
ersham was, and always would be, a delegate possibil- 
ity, that he would be “dangerous to every politician 
who aspires to this high office.” °*’ A forceful person- 
ality in a rich territory has exceptional opportunities 
for leadership, and he was soon using his. 


Republicans by Proxy; Juneau, November, 1907 


No sooner had Wickersham publicly characterized 
the government of Alaska as “insufficient and unsatis- 
factory” and the governor as ‘“‘a mere figurehead,” than 
a break between the governor and the judge, who prev- 
iously had been friendly, became imminent. The 
former had assured Roosevelt that the Alaska system 
was “the best possible to meet the present conditions,” 
while the latter had of late emphatically declared to 
the people of Seattle and Washington that it was ‘‘a bad 
government . . . resented by American citizens.” *” 
To the general amazement the judge had abandoned 
his conservative affiliations; they had failed to secure 
his confirmation or defeat his personal enemies. Now 
he was turning for justification to the more radical 
group, which was so elated thereby as to read into the 
Seattle speech a doctrine of territorial government 
which it did not contain. Their representative was 
Cale and to him Wickersham threw his support. Thus 
was the issue publicly joined, as between Hoggatt on 
the one side and Wickersham with Cale on the other. 


557 Dispatch, Sept. 30, 1907. 
558 59C:28., §. D. 14 (5069) v. also Seattle Times, July 14, 1907. 
559 VY, supra, n. 555- 
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The first opportunity for a “show-down” was the Re- 
publican primaries and convention of the fall of 1907. 

In the shuffle, which appears to have interested the 
Republican politicians chiefly, the Wickersham-Cale 
forces were the more nearly victorious. What few 
primaries were held °° readily endorsed them, even 
where the meeting did not go on record in avowed 
opposition to Hoggatt. The convention, a proxy affair 
held at Juneau, November 14-16, split in childlike, 
tumultuous fashion, with the governor’s minority bolt- 
ing “* while the remainder stayed to elect delegates and 
pass resolutions favorable to the Wickersham-Cale 
faction.” 


560 The primary at which the most public interest was displayed was that 
at Fairbanks, where Wickersham was made the issue and the victor; v. Dis- 
patch, Sept. 20 and Oct. 17, also Alaska-Yukon Magazine, Nov., 1907. At 
Skagway the strongest anti-Hoggatt resolutions were passed, deploring the 
efforts of the governor to discredit Alaska’s elected delegates and to “lobby 
at the national capital against Alaska’s interests.” These resolutions led 
the P. I. to demonstrate its aggravating influence upon Alaska politics, for 
it lengthened the protest to read “to lobby at the national Capitol regardless 
of whether or not special interests have lent their influence to his appoint- 
ment;” cf. Skagway Alaskan, quoted by Dispatch and Alaska Record, Sept. 
30 and Oct. 1 and Alaska Record, Oct. 12, 1907. In the primaries outside of 
Nome, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Valdez, a total of less than one hundred men 
took part; and more than two-thirds of the precincts held no primaries, ac- 
cording to the Alaska Record, Nov. 18, 1907. 

561 The chief bolters were delegates from lode-mining centers of the Pan- 
handle, like Treadwell, Douglas, and Juneau. They were led by a Juneau 
attorney for the Treadwell Co., L. P. Shackleford, who declared the Novem- 
ber meeting illegal because assembled prior to the call of the national com- 
mittee, and who proposed a body to meet in the spring. The bolters were a 
minority of about forty. They forced the northern delegates to pay the hall 
rent and refused to cash their checks at Juneau banks. 

562 Skagway and Ketchikan stayed to coéperate with the Nome and Fair- 
banks contingents, to the derision of the other Panhandle towns. There was 
considerable horse-play in the conduct of deliberations, as the presiding offi- 
cer, W. T. Perkins of Nome, laid himself open to the charge of paying no 
more heed to rules of procedure “than a Kansas Populist to the Lord’s 
prayer” according to the Hoggatt organ, the Alaska Record, Nov. 15. Politi- 
cal juggling was easy, because three men from the second division held 
among them thirty-six proxies, and three more from the third more than 
twenty; Dispatch, Nov. 15 and Prospector, Nov. 21, 1907. 
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Their resolutions were significant, not because any con- 
siderable number of Alaskans had any interest or part 
in the framing of them, but because they indicated the 
personal and sectional nuclei around which Alaskans 
grouped themselves when trying to play politics. Here 
was a convention, designated Republican, manipulated 
by three northern politicians in a spirit of revenge 
against a faction which formerly ** had bested them, 
applauding a Republican President while refusing to 
endorse a governor nominated and retained by him, and 
pledging support to a delegate, Cale, who claimed to 
have been elected upon a platform of territorial gov- 
ernment, which they in turn sidestepped. Of course 
expediency forbade the convention to omit endorse- 
ment of Roosevelt or to insert denunciation of Hoggatt, 
lest it lose the party color; nor could territorial govern- 
ment be advocated as long as the machine leaders were 
not in favor of it. For these reasons, this unique body 
made announcement as follows: “We pledge our hearty 
support to Alaska’s delegate in Congress, Honorable 
Thomas Cale, in all efforts he may exert to secure need- 
ed legislation for Alaska;” at the same time it limited 
these activities, as far as home rule was concerned, to 
securing “the benefits of the ordinance of 1787 
in order that the people of Alaska may have a voice in 
the management of their own affairs.” There was less 
vagueness and contradiction, however, upon the other 
points taken up by the convention. It asked that the 
executive and administrative functions of the judges 
be transferred to the governor, in line with Wicker- 
sham’s plea, and it advocated a fourth judicial division. 
There were also the customary requests for internal 


563 R, §. Ryan and W. T. Perkins of Nome ran the meeting with Tozier 
of Fairbanks, arranging the slate at Nome and Seattle. The first had been 
Murane’s chief opponent for the 1906 Republican nomination. 
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improvements, amendments to the mineral laws, and 
government aid to transportation.” 

Judging the 1907 convention by its procedure and 
resolutions, one is forced to the conclusion that Juneau 
and her environs had not recovered from the political 
impotence which the election of 1906 demonstrated was 
theirs, that the Republican politicians did not consider 
the project for a local legislature of immediate import- 
ance, and that Alaska politics occupied the customary 
plane of personal jealousy. 


Governor vs. Delegate in re Territorial Government 


The governor and his friends were not slow to see the 
inconsistencies of the Juneau convention and were un- 
der no apprehension of defeat from its deliberations. 
Congress was about to convene and the real test of 
strength must come at Washington, whither Cale was 
on his way to confer with Roosevelt, as to the recom- 
mendations of the Seventh Annual Message. The much- 
anticipated interview took place November 20 and left 
the delegate with the impression that the President 
would advocate territorial government.” Nor was he 
entirely disappointed, for on December 3, 1907, Roose- 
velt not only reiterated to Congress his recommenda- 
tions of the previous year, but added to them one for 
“some form of local self-government . as sim- 
ple and inexpensive as possible.” ** In this as in other 


564 The foregoing account of the convention is taken from the Dispatch, 
Alaska Record, Seattle P. I.. and Times, for Nov. 14-16 and immediately 
thereafter. 

566 They also discussed mining laws, aids to navigation, and allied sub- 
jects. Prospector, and Alaska Record, Nov. 21, Dispatch and Alaska Record, 
Nov. 27, 1907. 

566 As first reported in the Dispatch, Dec. 3, Roosevelt was quoted as 
saying “They are certainly entitled to elect a legislature and make their own 
laws,” a mistake corrected three days later. In 1906 he had referred back 
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respects his message practically duplicated the resolu- 
tions of the Juneau convention. 

Governor Hoggatt disclaimed any alarm over the 
political prophecies of the delegate, the message of 
the President, or any home rule bills likely to be intro- 
duced as the result of either, expressing the belief that 
he need waste no energy fighting bills which had no 
chance of becoming laws.°” Before the Sixtieth Con- 
gress had met, the probable attitude of its members 
toward territorial government had been explained by 
Walter Clark, Washington correspondent for the Post- 
Intelligencer.’ Neither Senate nor House was ready 
to grant home rule; the former on constitutional and 
traditional grounds, in fear of seeming to promise state- 
hood to non-contiguous territory; the latter on eco- 
nomic grounds in fear of excessive taxation. How 
soon the attitude of either might be changed by argu- 
ments showing increased wealth, population, and eco- 
nomic importance, was a matter of general speculation 
and one to which the governor and the delegate were 
soon to address themselves. But at least territorial 
government must wait to overcome the uncompromis- 
ing opposition of Speaker Cannon, Representative 
Tawney, Senator Spooner, and other visitors to the 
Panhandle who, upon their return, “betrayed a start- 
ling knowledge of things they hadn’t seen.” Furth- 
ermore, negation by the governor was to prove a pow- 
erful factor in spite of his economic affiliations. 


to the “complete reorganization of the governmental system’”asked for in 
1904 with reference to the judiciary, making mention of the fact that the 
territory had since its purchase yielded $11,000,000 in revenue to the govern- 
ment and $300,000,000 in gold, furs, and fish to private citizens. Up to 
1898 the federal government had received $4,000,000 more in cash from 
Alaska, than its total expenditures upon the territory. 

567 Prospector, Dec. 5, 1907. 

568 Recounted in the Alaska Record, Nov. 2 and 14, 1907. 

569 Thid., Nov. 14, 1907. 
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Nevertheless, Delegate Cale, who had made a pro- 
pitious beginning by caucusing with the majority (the 
Republicans) promptly introduced two bills for terri- 
torial government; on December 5, 1907, H. R. 4520, 
written by Sulzer; on February 20, 1908, R. R. 17049, 
by Wickersham. Both of these specified a legislative 
assembly, which in the first case was to be composed 
of elected members in both upper and lower house, 
and in the second was to have appointed members in 
the upper group with property holding as the qualifi- 
cation for the legislative office in the lower.*° The 
first was in vague conformity to the platform of the 
miners who had elected Cale in 1906, and the second 
to the platform of the Republican convention which 
had endorsed him in 1907. On these bills the House 
Committee on Territories held hearings, a perusal of 
which shows why neither of them was ever reported 
out. The witnesses before the committee were Repre- 
sentative Sulzer, Delegate Cale, and Governor Hog- 
atta . 

The testimony of Mr. Sulzer was true to form, being 
like that given by him on numerous bills of a like char- 
acter which the committee had habitually killed. To 
counter the main objection, as to cost, he made a fiscal 
analysis showing that the national government had not 
expended as much money upon Alaska as the residents 
of that territory had paid the government in court fees, 
license taxes, and telegraph charges.*” He also at- 
tacked the Wickersham measure by producing a letter 


570 These bills are given in 6oth Cong. H. of R. Bills, 9 and 28. 

571 V, 60C:18., H. Com. on Terr. Hearings, March 18 and April 1, 1908. 

572 Sulzer criticized the Treasury as failing to credit Alaska with her 
total contribution to the national Treasury. He cited the military telegraph, 


as having paid the government a profit of thirty-four percent over the cost 
of construction. 
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from the ex-editor of the Skagway Alaskan ™ objecting 
to the bill as a scheme to keep Alaska in the control of 
federal officials and of property owners in populous 
centers. 

Delegate Cale, on the contrary, was inclined to de- 
fend the conservative plan, explaining that its restric- 
tive features were inserted to quiet “some persons” who 
feared that non-taxpayers would not have the interests 
of the territory at heart. But he placed his chief em- 
phasis upon the desire of Alaskans for territorial gov- 
ernment, for which he cited in proof his own election, 
numerous memorials and resolutions, the Juneau Re- 
publican convention of 1907 and the Seventh Annual 
Message. He failed to differentiate between the con- 
cepts back of the actions of these various groups and 
he denied Hoggatt’s contention that the chief plank in 
his platform had been reform of the mining laws. In 
brief his argument claimed that the people wanted 
territorial government and were capable of conducting 
it, that the resources of the territory warranted it, and 
that it would tend automatically to meet the legislative 
needs then pressing hardest for solution. 

Governor Hoggatt did not attempt to deny the exist- 
ence of a desire for territorial government, because he 
had, during his interior trip of the previous summer, 
“travelled part of the way with Mr. Sulzer and learned 
how easy it is to get up a lot of steam on the question 
of sentiment.” But he did deny that the territorial 
government plank was anything but a side issue in 
Cale’s election platform, placed there to “add strength 
to the ticket in certain parts of the district” and he sub- 


573 John W. Troy, letter dated Mar. 10, 1908, Alaska Club, Seattle. 
Troy had become Secretary of the Alaska Democratic Club of Seattle, of 
which Waskey was President. 
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mitted a letter in proof.** In reply to Cale’s conten- 
tion that opponents to territorial government were 
“Alaskans for revenue only,” the governor countered 
that Cale had “gone off half-cocked on this territorial 
proposition.” The two tilted over the question as to 
which of them really represented the people, with Hog- 
gatt insisting that he expressed not only his “own per- 
sonal views” but also those of “the best element.” 

It was in support of this last contention that Hoggatt 
exploded a political bomb in the committee room by 
reading aloud a letter which Judge Wickersham had 
sent him before he decided to sever his connections 
with the conservative group. As this letter was a 
strong statement for the conservatives, it supported the 
governor’s contentions very well, at the same time dis- 
crediting its author and Cale. The letter figured fre- 
quently thereafter in debates on the question at issue.*” 


574 From L, B. Anderson of Dome City, ex-editor of the Times of that 
place and self-styled elector of Cale: he claimed to have experienced a- 
change of heart as to the power of territorial government to cure mining 
ills, and to have found a like attitude in his section of the country. 

575 It was printed only in part in the Hearing of April 1, 1908; it was 
printed entire in the Alaska Record of May 27, 1908, in the Dispatch, April 8, 
1910, and also other campaign papers. Half the letter referred to the fight be- 
ing made against Wickersham’s reappointment. That having to do with terri- 
torial government ran as follows: “Fairbanks, Alaska, Jan. 9, 1907. Hon. 
Wilford B. Hoggatt, Governor of Alaska, Washington, D.C. . . I regret 
very much that Waskey and Cale have started off on the mistaken idea of 
putting territorial government ahead of all other things for Alaska. It cer- 
tainly is a great mistake and one which will cost the territory dear. You 
are right in opposing it and you ought not to hesitate. The population is 
too sparse and the taxable wealth is too small to sustain local self-govern- 
ment. The population is unsettled, and probably out of the six thousand or 
eight thousand men in this mining camp not a hundred of them will admit 
that they intend to remain in the territory the rest of their lives; nor would 
one-tenth of them remain if the placer mines were worked out as they are 
in Dawson, and will be here inside of a few years. The real difficulty in 
considering this matter is that so many do not note the difference between 
the theory of local self-government and the brutal fact. . . When an 
argument is started a majority argue strongly in favor of the theory, and 
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Hoggatt must be credited with making one good 
point of his own during the hearings. This was, that 
if Congress must needs pass a home rule bill, a very 
simple one; providing a single assembly with strictly 
defined powers, would be more likely to give the people 
satisfaction than a measure with a makeshift council. 
Nor would even that suffice, for “they will not be sat- 
isfied until they have ae of everything in the ter- 
ritory —all the powers now granted Arizona or New 
Mexico.” | 

From the mass of contradictory evidence submitted 
to the bewildered representatives at the hearings on 
the territorial government bills, three political facts 
stood out clearly. Neither the Republican nor the 
Democratic organization in Alaska was willing to 
jeopardize its cause by a failure to endorse the theory 
of territorial government; therefore the issue between 
the candidates was left to concern itself with the time 


the theory is undoubtedly correct, but when they are pinned down to the 
fact as to whether or not the time has arrived for the establishment of a 
local self-government, most of them hesitate. It is my judgment that a large 
majority of the people of this district are opposed to local self-government, 
although there is no difficulty in scaring up resolutions in Fourth of July 
language in favor of it. You should pay no attention to such resolutions 
except to try to explain to congress and the president that they come from a 
small number of people with nothing else to do and are simply goodnatured- 
ly mistaken about what to-do. They are generally good citizens but their 
theories are a long ways ahead of the needs of the country. This letter 
is confidential and is not intended for anyone but you, since I always re- 
frain from expressing my opinion on matters of public interest on account 
of my position. I only wish to encourage you to stand by the true needs of 
the territory, notwithstanding the denunciations of some ‘po’ white trash’ 
like Mr. Anderson. . . Incidentally, I have recently been talking with 
the editors of the two other local papers. While they get off wrong on the 
question of local self-government, I have tried to persuade them that we need 
some other legislation for Alaska, and that to fight congress and the presi- 
dent over a theory is altogether wrong a waste of real necessities. I hope 
to see them in a right frame of mind with a recognition of your courageous 
stand, but it will take time to bring it about. . . Very truly yours, 
James Wickersham.” 
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for applying the theory. The opposition to immedi- 
ate home rule had, so they claimed, perfected no organ- 
ization, since they felt their position so secure as to 
make such precautions unnecessary.. The House Com- 
mittee on Territories was at this time unwilling to ad- 
vocate territorial organization prior to the establish- 
ment of better means of transportation in Alaska. 


Why Alaska Interested Congress 


To their minds, territorial organization was after all 
a question of minor importance, because the activities 
of the third house had centered interest upon Alaskan 
economics, rather than politics; the latter made appeal 
only as affecting the former. Therefore the commit- 
tee pushed into law only those measures bearing upon 
industrial conditions, and to pass even these it was 
necessary to employ that ancient weapon against fili- 
buster—the omnibus bill. Of these measures only 
those affecting political conditions are here listed.” 

With the object of clearing litigation, Congress pro- 
vided for a fourth judicial division, with headquarters 
at Valdez, thus meeting the needs of those far removed 
from Nome in the second division and Fairbanks in the 
third.” Congress for the same reason gave Alaska’s 
trial courts the power to determine whether appeals 


576 Three omnibus bills were: H. R. 21896 (Stat. L., 838) S. Rept. 900 
(5380) for judges in Alaska, Hawaii, N. Mex., Okla., and Ala.: H. R. 21057 
(35 Stat. L., 600) H. Rept. 1687 (5226) and S. Rept. 690 (5219) . which 
included fifteen separate bills favorably reported to the House, and satisfied 
local needs in Alaska, Arizona, Hawaii, and N. Mexico. Its Alaska feat- 
ures included a bond issue for Valdez, care of insane through the Secretary 
of Interior by special appropriation, limitations on the sale of liquor and 
medical licensing. The third bill, S. g809 (35 Stat. L., 166) H. Rept. 1621 
(5226) included twenty-three bridge projects favorably reported by the H. 
Com. on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

577 35 Stat. L., 839, v. also 60C:1 and 2S., H. R. 18988, H. Rept. 1633 - 
(5226) and H. R. 21896, S. Rept. 900 (5380). 
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should be taken to Seattle or San Francisco.” To the 
first of these there was almost no opposition beyond 
that which prevented taking from the judges the ap- 
pointment of commissioners and the granting of liquor 
licenses; but to the second the representatives from 
California objected strenuously, alleging that they were 
endorsed by Governor Hoggatt in their attempts to 
monopolize legal profits for San Francisco. 

With the object of obeying Roosevelt’s injunctions as 
to the conservation of Alaska’s resources and the en- 
couragement of her railroads, Congress legalized the 
consolidation of coal claims, if located prior to Nov. 
12, 1906, to the extent of two thousand five hundred and 
sixty acres,’ it also granted extensions of time and per- 
mission to build bridges to numerous railroad com- 
panies.”*° ‘These concessions, however, were not suffi- 
cient to offset the disadvantages then suffered by Alas- 
ka’s railroads. The law imposing a tax of one hun- 
dred dollars per mile in operation amounted, with 
money at five percent, to an additional construction cost 
of two thousand dollars per mile. Probably in the 
history of the world pioneer railroads nowhere else 
have been subjected to such a tax. 

Meanwhile the Alaska deliberations of committees 
in both Senate and House became marked by curiosity 
and caution. The House Committee on Territories 
devoted its best efforts to transportation, held lengthy 


578 95 Stat. L. 585, v. also 60C:1 and 2S., H. R. 13649, H. Rept. 703 
(5225) and S. Rept. 672 (5219). Previously, the higher court had been 
the one to determine where appeals should be heard, and had preferred San 
Francisco. 

579 95 Stat. L., 424, v. also 60C:1S., S. 6805, S. Rept. 655 (5219) H. Rept. 
1728 (5226) and H. R. 21412, H. Rept. 1578 (5226). 

580 VY, Cong. Rec. Index, with special reference to S. 6418, S. 4809, H. Docs. 
zor and 1263. (5557) and H. R. 25553, H. Rept. 2247 (5384); v. also 
_ Hearings, H. Com. on Terr., Mar. 2, April 3, 4, 6, 8, 13, 14, 1908, Jan. 12, 21 
and 26, 1909. 
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hearings, and evolved a policy, announced as one of 
encouragement of actual construction, protection of 
conflicting rights and prevention of monopoly. The 
Senate and House Committees on Public Lands 
puzzled themselves over mineral laws. As it was then 
impossible to pass legislation which would have the 
effect of subsidizing development companies by en- 
couraging private ownership or use of mineral lands, 
the congressional policy became one of general nega- 
tion. Senators and congressmen were waiting until 
such time as they might be ready to change the general 
coal laws—or until private capital might be willing 
to furnish Alaska with transportation without the priv- 
ilege for themseives of exploiting its resources — or un- 
til someone else might be willing to assume the obloquy 
of passing constructive legislation. 


Anti-Guggenheimism 


But the course of events was unwilling to await con- 
gressional inspiration. Out of the railroad situation 
was growing a new Alaska schism. A syndicate head- 
ed by the Morgan-Guggenheim interests had been 
searching for a feasible railroad route by which to con- 
nect their Bonanza-Kennecott copper mines with the 
coast, two hundred miles away. After experimenting 
at Valdez and Katalla, they finally settled upon Cor- 
dova asa terminus. The people of Valdez, in despair 
over the failure of all railroad projects starting from 
their townsite, became easy victims of a clever pro- 
moter named H. B. Reynolds. This gifted and elusive 
gentleman floated stock among ignorant people in the 
states for a concern to be called the “Alaska Home 
Railway,” purporting to connect Valdez with the in- 

581 H. Rept. 2247 (5384). 
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terior and at the same time to confound the wicked cor- 
porations seeking to “gobble” Alaska. This railroad 
had nothing behind it except local excitement, Rey- 
nold’s personality, and ex-Governor Brady’s hopes, and 
was certain of early extinction. But its life was not too 
short to affect Alaska politics. 

Shortly after the “Alaska Home Railway” was start- 
ed, its workmen ventured into Keystone Canyon, a de- 
file leading toward the Copper River, and a part of the 
abandoned Guggenheim right of way from Valdez. 
There they met an armed band of men, led by a Mr. 
Hasey who had been deputized marshal to protect the 
property of the Morgan-Guggenheim corporation. 
Hasey wounded one of the trespassers with a rifle shot 
and the man died. The shooting at the canyon, aside 
from its moral delinquency, was a colossal blunder. It 
not only played into Reynolds’s hands for a time by en- 
abling him to sell more worthless stock to the people 
of the United States, but it greatly intensified the Alas- 
ka hatred of the Guggenheims. It appeared to bring 
final proof that, by fair means or foul, they intended 
to control the Copper River railroad routes. Alas- 
kans, their officials, their politicians, henceforth were 
to be divided as Guggenheim or anti-Guggenheim. 

During the disturbance attendant upon the shooting, 
and the subsequent failure of the smaller company, 
Governor Hoggatt prevented its workmen from at- 
tempting retaliation upon its stronger rival. This 
readily brought upon his head the charge of “Guggen- 
heim’s rubber stamp.” It is quite outside the pur- 


582’The Alaska Record, Oct. 17, said, “Reynolds and Governor Brady 
put their trust in God, but they didn’t keep their powder dry. The Gug- 
genheims evidently watered the stock of the Alaska Home Railway Co. and 
the blamed old thing wouldn’t go off.” Special reference to the fight fur the 
canyon at the time of its occurrence, was made in the Dispatch, Alaska Rec- 
._ ord, Prospector, and other prominent papers throughout September and Octo- 
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pose of the writer to determine whether Governor Hog- 
gatt was improperly influenced by the trust with which 
his name has always since been coupled. ‘The import- 
ant fact is that his policies were uniformly favorable 
to the welfare of certain vested interests and he was 
therefore made a part of them for political purposes. 
Among Alaskans there had always been an insistence 
that they appreciated the large investor of capital and 
were dependent upon him for the development of their 
territory; but there had never been general tolerance 
of the notion that the capitalist had the right to control 
politics and the courts. In the words of the Valdez 
Prospector, July’9, 1907, Alaskans desired “no handi- 
cap to corporate activity” except when it became “po- 
litical dictation by a handful of corporate agents.” 
The fear that the Morgan-Guggenheim combination 
would control politics, including the governor, the del- 
egate, and patronage, grew out of the fact that it was 
supposed already to be in control of so many other 
things, particularly the steamship transportation and 
the salmon industry, and had made an auspicious start 
in a like direction as to copper mining and railroading. 
Its lobby, under the able management of Jarvis, had 
prevented the passage of any bill subsidizing a railroad 
rival which might prove dangerous,’ had diverted 


ber of 1907. Circumstances have since been such as to make the subject one of 
perpetual interest to Alaskans. The Alaska Monthly Magazine, Sept., 1906, 
made an interesting prophecy that the canyon would be the scene of strife, 
in an article entitled: “Will Fight Rivals with Dynamite.” 

583 For a striking illustration v. supra, pp. 266-267. In connection with 
the Keystone Canyon shooting it is significant that the victorious company 
had attempted, in 1898, to organize a militia company for the protection of 
their property. They applied to Governor Brady, who on referring the 
matter to Secretary Bliss, was informed: “you will not be justified in per- 
mitting the enrollment in the Territorial Militia of any company or body of 
men possessed of such independent powers as that desired by the company 
proposed to be organized by the corporation which Mr. Haskell represents ;” 
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some of the funds which formerly contributed to Alas- 
ka’s schools and roads into channels for the improve- 
ment of the salmon industry; ** had postponed as long 
as possible the passing of the delegate bill, and were 
in 1907 well known to be in opposition to any further 
advance along the lines of home rule. These facts, 
taken in conjunction with the trust psychology of the 
Roosevelt period and the unatoned death of the em- 
ployee of the Alaska Home Railway,” were more than 
sufficient to determine the state of Alaska’s politics 
and her home rule movement for many years to come. 


The First Anti-Guggenheim Campaign, 1908 


Politically speaking, the year 1908 was the biggest 
Alaska had yet seen. To this, numerous factors con- 
tributed, chief among which was the constant use of the 
cable for newspaper purposes." Alaskans at Fair- 
banks, Nome, and Valdez, as well as in the chief Pan- 
handle towns, read each day of the doings of their dele- 
gate to Congress, their governor in Washington, and 
the party henchmen at the same place. Judging by 
the newspaper comment, the fate of the bills intro- 
duced by Delegate Cale was second in interest. Those 
on territorial government caused an unfounded rumor 


Sitka Alaskan, July 23, 1898. A pamphlet of the Alaska Home Railway had 
described that concern as an attempt on the part of Alaskans to rid them- 
selves of “the humiliating circumstances of helpless impotence in the matter 
of transportation ;” Dispatch, Sept. 11, 1907. 

584 The salmon rebate was by implication a scandalous thing to the Alas- 
ka mind, v. supra, p. 269. 

585 The trial of Hasey was marked by excessive irregularities and re- 
sulted in a short sentence to the penitentiary for him and dismissal from 
office of several persons pushing the prosecution. It was proclaimed as an 
example of corporate control of the courts; v. infra., pp. 348 ff. 

586 The cable dispatches were sent up in skeleton form and built into 
lengthy articles from the knowledge of the editor of the general trend of 
events. Remarkable accuracy was obtained considering the method used. 
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that Cale was at outs with Sulzer; intelligent comment 
on either measure was scarce, but the general opinion 
favored the more conservative, as a temporary expedi- 
ent more likely to pass. When even it failed, surprise 
and disappointment were not general, as the advocates 
of home rule had “never expected that it would be 
accomplished until after a long campaign of educa- 
tion.” °°" At the same time, however, the slow pro- 
gress of Alaska measures was pointed to as evidence 
that intelligent local legislation could never come from 
Congress.** On the whole, Cale was credited with 
doing as well as anyone could in his place, as a dele- 
gate could be “‘only a lobbyist” anyway.’” 

It was patronage, rather than legislation, which the 
newspapers liked to discuss. “Alaska for Alaskans,” 
as regards federal positions, keenly interested the ter- 
ritorial editors, and they were especially on the alert 
for signs of friction between the delegate and the gov- 
ernor in the matter of nominations. That they exag- 
gerated this friction far beyond its true proportions 
was demonstrated when Cale’s friends received post- 
office appointments and he compromised with the gov- 
ernor on some of the more important positions. Local 
editorials frequently concerned themselves with the 
removal from office of N. V. Harlan of Fairbanks, the 
district attorney for the third division on a charge of 


587 Prospector, Jan. 30. Local comment on the home rule bills was made 
in Prospector, Feb. 13, 20, Mar. 12, 19; Dispatch, Feb. 19, 20, Mar. 19, April 
21; Alaska Record, Mar. 21, 1908. 

588 The delay in the passage of the fourth division bill was ascribed to its 
usefulness as a patronage promise for securing votes at the coming national 
convention. 

589 Interesting rumors regarding the patronage struggle were retailed in 
Alaska Record, Jan. 31, Feb. 11; Prospector, Jan. 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 20, Mar. 
5, 12, 19; Dispatch, Jan. 22, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, Feb. 24, Mar. 4, 5, 6, Ir, and 
13, 1908. 
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complicity in gambling. As Harlan had shown sym- 
pathy for the cause of the Alaska Home Railway and 
had tried to push the trial of Hasey, the newspapers 
which opposed Hoggatt and the Guggenheims declared 
that Harlan was “railroaded” to please a corporation 
and an official aligned with it. Whatever the truth of 
the charge it inoculated the political soil with anti- 
Guggenheim bacteria and thus prepared the way for 
the victory of a candidate for delegate who stood on a 
platform against them. 

The Hoggatt group was also held responsible when 
the Republican National Committee declared the con- 
vention of November, 1907, illegal, as held prior to 
official call, in spite of precedents for such meetings 
in Alaska.’ Their decision made it possible to call 
another convention, thus affording the Hoggatt faction 
an opportunity to recoup the political losses of the 
previous November. As the growth of Alaska patron- 
age had made the position of national committeeman 
more desirable than ever before, the convention took 
on the guise of a struggle for that position, and the 
chief groups had each their own candidates: L. P. 
Shackleford of Juneau for the governor’s party and 
John G. Heid of Juneau for the element opposed to 
him. Each of these groups was divided within itself 
on Wickersham. ‘Therefore, it appeared to onlookers 
that “there would have to be numerous deaths among 
the Alaska Republicans before harmony [could] pre- 
Viera tne | general’ grab fora ‘piece: of 


590 Although the editor of the Prospector admitted, April 2, 1908, that 
“The Republican party of Alaska united amounts to no more than a cipher 
in the nation, and ripped into factions, even the rim is knocked off the 
cipher,” he in the same breath suggested that the Juneau convention was 
turned down because its delegates to the national convention were instructed 
for Taft and the national committee had an anti-Taft majority. 
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pie.” °** But the politicians interested exhibited no re- 
luctance in entering the contest. During April the 
politically ambitious residents of each locality held 
primaries or caucuses at which they elected contesting 
delegations to the territorial convention.” 

Then in May (12-14) the Republican Territorial 
Convention met at Ketchikan, where a like lack of har- 
mony prevailed.’ ‘Two separate conventions were 
held in the same vicinity at the same time; two sets of 
candidates for national committeeman, for delegates 
to Congress, for delegates to the national convention, 
for territorial committeeman, were chosen. The only 
similarity between the two meetings was in their plat- 
forms, both of which endorsed territorial government. 

In June a delegation from each faction went to 
Chicago. But the Hoggatt people hied themselves to 
Washington first, where they established themselves in 
the good graces of the President. Meanwhile the antis 
sought out Hitchcock at Chicago and entered into an 
agreement that they should be recognized in exchange 
for Taft support. When the Hoggattites appeared on 
the scene and found the cards stacked against them, they 
wired Roosevelt, who immediately directed Hitchcock 
to seat them. ‘This was accordingly done, and Roose- 


591 Dispatch, May 8, 1908. 

592 Fach delegation was designated Hoggatt or anti-Hoggatt, which last 
meant three kinds of opposition—to him personally, to the people supporting 
him, and to the corporation with which he was said to be affiliated. At 
Nome the Democrats attempted to capture the Republican primary and at 
Juneau nothing more than a caucus was attempted. Seattle was as usual 
the center for the distribution of proxies. 

593 The so-called regulars, or Hoggatt men, had their greatest strength 
in the Panhandle, around Juneau, Treadwell, and Douglas; their nominee 
for national committeeman was so eager for that honor that he supported 
as candidate for delegate a man in favor of territorial government, and 
inserted such a plank in the platform. No mention was made of Alaska, 
in the National Republican platform. In 1908 Alaska had but two votes, 
as compared with her previous six. 
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velt and Taft did not learn of the prior agreement until 
after the convention was over.** Thus by superior 
strategy Shackleford secured recognition as the head of 
the territorial machine in place of Heid, who had held 
that position since he deserted Brady eight years ear- 
lier.’ This did not materially help the regular can- 
didate for delegate at the August election, however, for 
party feeling was so weak among Alaskans that they 
were ready to vote for irregular candidates. 

The regular Republican candidate was “Seattle 
John” Corson, a nominal resident of Nome, who had 
to bear the obloquy of support by Hoggatt and Seat- 
tle.’ His candidacy was not very serious after five 
other contestants came into the field. Two of them 
may be dismissed briefly, a miner by the name of J. P. 
Clum who ran independently in the hope of securing 
support from the interior, and John Ronan, who was 
chosen by the Democrats at a convention held shortly 
after that of the Republicans. Ronan was a harmony 
candidate with a platform favorable to territorial gov- 
ernment,” but he was handicapped by his lack of po- 
litical experience and by his record for opposition to 
the miners’ union during recent strikes. A more im- 
portant candidate was Joseph Chilberg, who was nom- 
inated by the northern miners and ran on a pro-labor 
platform. A fourth, and one of considerable import- 
ance during the early part of the campaign, was Cale, 


594 Prospector, June 25, 1908. 

595 V, supra, p. 186. 

596 The Dispatch, May 6, quoted the Katalla Herald that no “Seattle- 
made” delegate could be elected to Congress, and the Skagway Alaskan, May 
19, that “the delegate for whom the governor’s contested proxies were cast 
will find all Alaska against him.” 

597 The National Democratic platform demanded for Alaska, as well as 
Porto Rico, “the full enjoyment of the rights and privileges of a territorial 
government” with officials from bona fide residents. Official Proceedings, 
173. In 1908, Alaska had six votes, as formerly. 
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the choice of the Independent Republicans at the 
Ketchikan convention, and the recipient of much sup- 
port in mining districts as well. He had official du- 
ties, non-partisan inclinations, and domestic complica- 
tions, which kept him from returning to Alaska during 
this period; but he allowed his Valdez friends to start 
a campaign for him, and gave no sign of withdrawal 
when news came, June 25, of the entrance of still an- 
other candidate, Wickersham. The latter had under- 
stood that Cale had no desire to run and would turn 
over to him his organization. But Cale’s lieutenants, 
especially at Valdez, refused to budge without instruc- 
tions from their leader, and he was very busily en- 
gaged upon a financial venture. A period of uncer-. 
tainty followed, the impression growing all the time 
that if both Cale and Wickersham ran, Corson, the 
Hoggatt-Guggenheim candidate might win. So, about 
July 7, it became understood that Wickersham, after 
all, might not run. Cale, however, came out the next 
week with his delayed statement of withdrawal; and 
the Judge thereupon became a full-fledged candidate 
with the pleasing support of the organization for which 
he had been waiting. 

As had been foretold, the candidacy of Wickersham 
precipitated “the bitterest fight” Alaska politics had 
yet known, for he had always been recognized as a 
“delegate possibility, dangerous” to all other aspir- 
ants.°°* Vilification flourished. Newspapers were 
temporarily bought and exploited. Telegrams, fake 
and genuine, kept the wires hot. Rumors, wild and 
previously undreamed of, gained brief credence. The 
campaign was waged on two issues — personality and 
the Guggenheims. On both counts the Judge had the 


598 Prospector, March 12, 1908; Dispatch, Sept. 30, 1907. 
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strongest position, because of his own energy and that 
of his backers, who made excellent use of propaganda 
on behalf of a candidate who was already better known 
than any other person throughout the vast area of Alas- 
ka. Even his bitterest enemies conceded his ability, 
his Alaskan experience, his familiarity with the needs 
of the territory. Furthermore, Senator Nelson, whom 
Wickersham’s opponents petitioned to interfere, ab- 
stained from doing so. His dislike for the Judge had 
not moderated greatly, but he realized that his power 
over the Judiciary Committee in Washington did not 
spread over local politics in Alaska. He was too wise 
to risk defeat needlessly. Some of the northerners said 
that he was acting upon the theory that the people of 
Alaska, rather than Minnesota, should elect their dele- 
gate.** In the minds of these, his attitude was tanta- 
mount to an endorsement of the candidate. That gen- 
tleman was using the party designation of Independent 
Republican, but he was making appeal to all Alaskans 
regardless of party. This he did by means of fostering 
the anti-Guggenheim complex, and issuing a platform 
which had in it a plank for practically every Alaska 
voter except those affiliated with the execrated corpora- 
tion.°° The inevitable resulted: Wickersham, the 
“born fire-brand in politics” was elected. 


599 Dispatch, Aug. 11, 1908. 

600 His platform was described in Dispatch, July 20, Alaska Record, 
July 22, and Prospector, July 23, 1908. It included the following: support 
of Roosevelt’s recommendation for home rule, of an elected legislature with 
carefully limited powers, of eight hour day, of regulation and inspection of 
mines, of revision and amendment of Alaska Code, of protection of fisheries, 
of improvements in transportation, communication and education, of miners’ 
lien law, of legitimate railroad construction, of a 4th judicial division; 
opposition to the Ordinance of 1787 as a standard of home rule, to the abuse 
of the association claim, to the unbridled use of power of attorney, to 
speculation in land, and to the Guggenheims. 

601 The official returns as filed in the office of the governor are: listed in 
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When it was “all over but the shouting” it was patent 
that Wickersham had won on an industrial, rather than 
a political, platform. His nearest competitor, Chil- 
berg, had gained his strength from the mining vote as 
fostered by the recent strikes in the industry and the 
attempt to unionize it in Alaska. His Republican op- 
ponent, Corson, had been defeated because of his back- 
ing by financial interests which Alaskans had learned 
to distrust and to believe represented by the governor. 
The Democratic candidate had made an extremely 
poor showing, as identified with the employing class 
to the exclusion of the interests of the employed. Sim- 
ilarly, many people who were not personal admirers of 
Wickersham had voted for him as an expression of op- 
position to the corporate influence then believed to be 
exercised to Alaska’s detriment. Inasmuch as all the 
candidates had professed allegiance to one form or an- 
other of home rule, territorial government was not the 
big issue in the campaign and the election of Wicker- 
sham could not be construed as a victory for the ter- 
ritorialists. ‘The lack of interest in the subject, as 
compared with that in the Guggenheims, was illustrat- 
ed when an attempt, emanating from Valdez, was made 
to take a referendum on home rule at the delegate elec- 
tion.’ There was not sufficient interest to carry it 
through: for it was tacitly understood that the new 


the order of the three divisions, Wickersham, 628, 1,149, 1,645, total 3,422; 
Corson, 333, 431, 1,189, total 1,953; Chilberg, 118, 870, 1,106, total 2,094; 
Ronan, 217, 272, 479, total, 968; Clum, 1, 125, 250, total 376. The total 
vote by divisions was rst, 1,297, 2nd, 2,347, 3rd, 4,669. Grand total, 8,813. 
The totals given in the Wickersham Papers are: Wickersham, 3,802; Chil- 
berg, 2,383; Corson, 2,139; Ronan, 1,007; Clum, 294; total, 9,625. 

602'The home rule referendum call declared, “this is the opportunity for 
Alaskans to express themselves on this important question, and say whether 
they desire Alaska to remain a football for politicians, with self-constituted 
“boosters,” quarreling at Washington, during every session of Congress, as 
to what are the real needs of Alaska, or whether the people of Alaska are 
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delegate would work for some form of home rule any- 
way. After the smoke of battle had cleared away 
most of the newspapers announced themselves as ready 
to endorse him and that program. But mention of 
territorial government was infrequent during the 
months following election, and the subject was omitted 
from Roosevelt’s messages of 1908 and Hoggatt’s report 
of the same year. 


Patronage Politics 


It was left for Wickersham to bring up the subject 
when he visited Juneau in February, 1909, on his way 
to Washington and a conference with Roosevelt. The 
delegate-elect repeated to the Juneauites his pre-elec- 
tion promises, emphasizing those for a limited form of 
territorial government, for abolition of the fisheries 
rebate, for labor liens on mines, and for federal build- 
ing construction at Juneau. He told the people how 
minor a position the territory’s delegate held at Wash- 
ington, in spite of the fact that he represented ‘more 
coal than the two senators and thirty-six representatives 
from Pennsylvania, more gold than the two senators 
and thirteen representatives from California, more 
fisheries than all the Atlantic Coast senators and repre- 
sentatives combined, and more copper than Montana’s 
entire delegation.” He declared that he would not in- 
terfere with other officials nor would he allow them to 
interfere with him. Finally, he asked for frequent com- 
munications from Alaskans. At Seattle a few days 
later he expressed similar sentiments with a little more 
boldness in the defiance to “‘Alaska officials who oppose 
the wishes of the people of the territory.” Needless 


capable of, and desirous of, attending to their own business and managing 
their own affairs.” Prospector, June 25, 1908. 
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to say, these remarks met with enthusiastic approbation 
among his listeners.°”* 

Arrived at the national capital, the new delegate 
found himself at a distinct disadvantage: his staunch 
supporter, Roosevelt, was leaving Washington official 
life as he entered it; his political enemy, Shackleford, 
was firmly ensconced as the legitimate head of the terri- 
torial Republican machine, in full enjoyment of the 
support of Hoggatt, who shared with him a lack of 
love for the candidate who had defeated their nominee 
in 1908. But Wickersham was an experienced hand at 
the political game; he had good reason to know that 
warring on federal officials was a favorite pastime 
among his constituents and that “the open session for 
judges in Alaska is all the year round.” ** Therefore 
he was prepared to meet the situation and what few 
surprises it might offer. The first serious strife came 
in connection with the patronage of which there was 
an extra amount pending because the Senate had re- 
fused to act upon the later Roosevelt nominations. For 
this conflict the delegate soon fortified himself by 
achieving an understanding with his old opponent, 
Senator Nelson, who was a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, and was at this time ready for mutual con- 
cessions along the line of procuring such legislation 
and officials for Alaska as might be most beneficial to 
that territory.’ With a like desire for harmony, the 


603 The Juneau visit was reported in Alaska Record, and Dispatch, Feb. 
17, 1909; that at Seattle in the P. J. and Times, shortly after; v. also Dis- 
patch, Feb. 24 and Prospector, Feb. 25. The Seattle banquetters hailed 
Wickersham as the “Prince” who would lead Alaska, “Cinderella,” out of 
her gloom. 

604 Prospector, Jan. 28, 1909. 

605 Nelson had a large Alaska following, because of the interest he had 
always exhibited in that territory. The entente cordiale with him was 
therefore a distinct. achievement, and as such, was duly advertised to the 
people through a special dispatch o. k.’d by him. 
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mutual friends of the delegate and of the national 
committeeman, tried to patch up between them a truce 
looking toward fair play in the division of the spoils. 
President Taft, Secretary of the Interior Ballinger, and 
Attorney-General Wickersham were also desirous of 
peace in the political family. 

But the presence of Governor Hoggatt in Washing- 
ton threw the plans awry. He and Shackleford sent 
to Postmaster-General Hitchcock a letter attacking the 
delegate, as the representative of liquor and gambling 
interests only, and Alaskans, in general, as too lawless 
to be entrusted with the election of municipal peace 
officers. This communication Hitchcock referred to 
the delegate for a reply, which was soon forthcoming 
in the guise of a forty-six page letter denouncing the 
Republican machine in Alaska as a Guggenheim or- 
ganization led by grafters such as Chairman Shackle- 
ford and Secretary Shea, of the territorial committee.” 
Regardless of the relative truth of the assertions in the 
Hitchcock correspondence, they dimmed the prospects 
of peaceful patronage for Alaskans, until relief came 
from an unexpected source. That source was Secre- 
tary Ballinger, who suddenly issued a general order 
for all federal officials to return to their posts of duty.°” 
According to the Alaska press, the decree was aimed 


606 For specific descriptions of the Hoggatt-Shackleford letter, v. Dis- 
patch, April 2 and Prospector, April 8, 1909. Reference to the Wickersham 
reply is made in Dispatch, June 8 and Alaska Record, June 10, 1909. Since 
January the territorial papers had been full of the patronage scrap in all 
its details. 

607 On Mar. 20, 1909, the President approved an order issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior: “Under the administration of Secretary Ballinger 
of the affairs relating to territories the territorial officers will be expected 
to devote their time exclusively to the duties of their respective offices, and 
leaves of absence to enable such officers to visit Washington will not be 
approved by the Secretary, éxcept in cases of emergency, the reasons for 
which must be satisfactory to the Department;” 61C:28., Hearing, S. Com. 
on Terr., Jan. 20, 1910. 
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at three governors, Curry and Kibbey, who had been 
lobbying for statehood for New Mexico and Arizona, 
and Hoggatt, at work on other projects. At any rate, 
it was not long before the officials in question had each 
returned to his proper precinct. 

Wickersham utilized Hoggatt’s departure to fortify 
himself with the administration. Twelve citizens of 
Ketchikan had sent him a telegram asking him to thank 
Secretary Ballinger for returning Governor Hoggatt 
to Alaska, and endorsing Wickersham as the delegate 
and true representative of the territory. He sent a 
copy of their telegram to Ballinger, “to show him the 
sentiment of the people of Alaska in respect to the 
governor” and informed the senders of his action.*” 
The governor, who had already indicated to President 
Taft a distaste for Alaska politics and a desire to reén- 
ter business life, was finally permitted to hand in his 
resignation. But this he was not allowed to do until 
his successor was about to be named. 

The man nominated, and confirmed within forty-. 
eight hours thereafter, on May 20, 1909,°° was Walter 
E. Clark of Connecticut, Washington correspondent of 
the New York Sun and numerous other papers, and 
known to Alaskans for his daily dispatches on their 
affairs as sent to the Post-Intelligencer. It is import- 
ant for an understanding of future events to know that 
as a correspondent he had displeased Roosevelt, who 
debarred him from the White House. But he had 
done much newspaper work in the interest of Taft’s 
election, and in magazine articles had flattered Knox, 
who thought highly of him. It seems that after Knox 
became Taft’s Secretary of State the Hoggatt-Shackle- 


608 Ketchikan Miner, quoted by Dispatch, April 22, 1909. 
609 Clark did not take official charge of the Alaska office until Sept., 1909. 
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ford group arranged through him that Taft would ap- 
point Clark shouid Hoggatt resign. When this ar- 
rangement was carried out, Roosevelt interpreted it as 
an insult to him and as a favor to the big interests. 
The change of governors came too suddenly for effect- 
ual protest. Nevertheless the delegate objected, on 
the ground that the appointee was not an Alaskan and 
would perpetuate the Hoggatt-Guggenheim régime for 
which he had formerly acted as press agent.”° Some 
editors charged that this ““gumshoe” appointment was 
made simply as a favor to Ballinger and others of the 
Washington delegation to whom the correspondent had 
given free press notices; according to others Taft had 
permitted Hoggatt to name his successor, who was 
therefore “tainted with the. hessianism and toryism” 
of that faction.” 

Undoubtedly the appointment was made expediti- 
ously to forestall protest. This much the administra- 
tion admitted, with the added information that the 
President and the Secretary of the Interior had chosen 
the new governor as one who was personally known to 
them and upon whom they could rely to discourage the 
factionalism which they deplored. Furthermore, it 
was announced that Clark had at first declined to serve 
and at length accepted provisionally, for one or two 
years.” The new governor was much better fitted to 


610 According to the Dispatch, of May 19, 1909, Clark’s Washington 
wires of the previous winter were so unfair to Wickersham that the man- 
aging editor of the P. J. felt called upon to ask him to change his tone. 

611 Katalla Herald, quoted by Dispatch, July 28, 1909. 

612 Comment upon the change of governors was made in the territorial 
and Puget Sound press beginning May 18 and for several weeks thereafter. 
Hoggatt’s failure was rightly ascribed to his intolerance of the opinions of 
others, in turn due to his business associations and to the cumulative effect 
of his training as an expert along three lines—those of mining, law, and 
the navy. For a laudatory requiem, v. Record, Oct. 1, 1909. 
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' the position than his predecessor but the association of 
his name with that of those who had secured his ap- 
pointment was a distinct handicap to his administra- 
tion. Those who excited themselves over the Balling- 
er-Pinchot affair conceived of Clark as Ballinger-in- 
carnate, seated upon the gubernatorial chair of Alaska. 

Clark had before him a hard task, to win the confi- 
dence of his people and to smooth out the patronage. 
The popular suspicion which attached to an outsider 
and to one reputed to have Guggenheim affiliations 
was difficult to combat; but fortunately for him, there 
was a general inclination to defer judgment upon him, 
because he was welcome as a change and it was believed 
he might add to the prosperity of the territory by 
judicious advertisement of it. Upon the patronage 
struggle, the change of governors had at once a pacify- 
ing effect; for Clark and Wickersham entered into 
conference and made a trade of two judicial appoint- 
ments satisfactory to them as well as Shackleford. As 
both the new appointees were Alaskans, the adminis- 
tration apparently desired to dispose as far as possible 
of the obnoxious charge of carpetbagism.** 

By September the patronage had been amicably ad- 
justed, other details arranged, and Clark was ready to 
start north. On his way he stopped off at the Presi- 
dent’s summer home, Beverly, Massachusetts, for a 
conference. The matters then and there discussed 
were chiefly two — how to take the governorship out of 
politics, and how to adjust the Philippine Commission 
plan of government to Alaska. Clark’s open instruc- 
tions were for conciliation, that Alaskan interest might 


613 A Shackleford candidate named Lyons and a Wickersham candidate 
named Overfield were made judges of the 1st and 4th divisions, with tem- 


porary details to the 4th and rst, respectively, to give factionalism time to 
die down. 
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be diverted from factionalism to industrial develop- 
ment. He set to work along this line immediately 
and his early speeches and interviews explained his 
point of view. Without hesitation he spoke well of 
his predecessor,** but he made it plain that he intended 
to leave “the appointment of federal officials altogether 
in other hands.” His work he described as that of 
encouraging cooperation toward the end of general 
prosperity. In this he asked the hearty help of the 
people of the territory, that they might cease their 
quarrels so as to increase the commerce and wealth of 
the region in which they all shared. As to the Gug- 
genheims, Clark promised to do what he could to pre- 
vent one class of operators from crowding out another, 
on the principle that “An equal opportunity must be 
afforded, within the limits of their respective abilities, 
to rich and poor alike.” As to territorial government, 
Clark described himself as a non-partisan. He cor- 
dially agreed that there was “urgent need for improve- 
ment in the existing system of territorial control.” 
He assured Alaskans that on this problem Taft was 
seriously engaged, and would make a statement at the 
proper time, and they meanwhile had best devote them- 
selves to civic matters and the development of re- 
sources.” 

The new governor had made an amiable beginning; 
but his hopes for the diversion of public attention from 
politics to industry were already doomed. ‘The dele- 
gate of the territory and the President of the United 
States had each prepared a message for Alaskans — and 
each message was surcharged with politics. 


614 At Wrangell, which had always been pro-Hoggatt. Clark’s remarks 
there were described in the Alaska Record, Sept. 29, 1909. 

615 This formal announcement of his policy was made at an inaugural 
gathering at Juneau, reported in the Alaska Record, Oct. 1, 1909. 


Propaganda 
Alaska, “The Red-haired Boy of the Nation” 


Congress had been called for March 12, 1909, spe- 
cifically for tariff revision, in which Alaska figured 
slightly,“° but it afforded an opportunity for the intro- 
duction of measures upon other subjects relating to the 
territory. Of these there were three introduced by 
Senator Nelson for the amendment of the criminal 
code, the mining laws, and the homestead act, besides 
five introduced by Wickersham in the House and du- 
plicated in the Senate through the courtesy of Perkins 
and Carter. The Wickersham bills were an attempt 
at the fulfillment of campaign promises: three were on 
behalf of his mining constituents, aiming to amend the 
laws so as to protect better the lives and property of 
miners by means of regular mine inspections and lien 
rights on dumps;°” a fourth specified a government 
building appropriation for Juneau, and a, fifth was a 
measure for an abbreviated legislature.“* Not long 
after these bills had been introduced and four thousand 
copies of them mailed northward,” Wickersham re- 
turned to Alaska to feel the public pulse. 


616 During the debate on coal, protection to Alaska’s infant industry was 
urged by Rep. W. Jones of Washington; 61C:1S., Cong. Rec., pp. 3711-3717. 

617 61C:18., S. 2966 and H. R. 10322: 8. 2969 and H. R. 10323: S. 2766 
and H. R. 10577. , 

618 61C:18., S. 2967 and H. R. 10576: S. 2968 and H. R. 10418; v. Bills, 
Sen. 5 and House 16, identical measures. — 

619Dispatch, June 30, 1909. Wickersham had a private secretary, Mr. 
Barney Goss, who acted as an efficient publicity agent. 
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He made an extended and thoroughly advertised 
tour of both interior and coast, holding meetings at 
the chief settlements and also going out to the creeks, 
where he gathered the miners together to present 
the plan of legislation to them. The bills on min- 
ing needed little defense and were received with 
general éclat; that for the federal building at Juneau 
roused some local jealousy but was justified on the 
ground that if Alaska expected to get territorial gov- 
ernment she must have an established capital at which 
to locate it; the home rule measure was presented as a 
“temporary expedient” which took as long a “step in 
the right direction” as was then possible considering 
the views of President, Congress, «ad Governor. At 
all the meetings the delegates emphasized the import- 
ance of public endorsement for territorial government, 
urging that frequent mass meetings be held to discuss 
it and to inform him as to the consensus of opinion. 
Many were held and they indicated the status of home 
rule in the public mind. 

The first thing they showed was the attitude fond 
the delegate himself, which was friendly, if not en- 
thusiastic, everywhere except at Wrangell and Cor- 
dova and among certain groups at Fairbanks and Jun- 
neau.” ‘The opposition which was not purely indi- 
vidual was based upon Wickersham’s instability, as in- 
dicated in the changes. of policy which marked the 
transition from judge to delegate. His former aitti- 
tude toward the open town and the uses to which pri- 
vate property owned by him might be put, were con- 
trasted with the clause in the act for the legislature 


620'The opposition sentiment was voiced through the Wrangell Sentinel, 
Cordova North Star, Fairbanks Miners’ Union Bulletin, and Juneau Alaska 
Record; for typical criticisms of the delegate and his program v. Alaska 
Record, Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 6 and 7, 1909. 
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which left liquor and allied interests in the control of 
the national Congress. His opposition toward terri- 
torial government, as expressed before the House Com- 
mittee on Territories in 1904 and in the letter to Hog- 
gatt in 1907, was declared inconsistent with his intro- 
duction of a bill for a local legislature. However, the 
majority of Alaskans at this time were inclined to 
ignore, or cast aside as unimportant, their delegate’s 
mental alternations; they were interested in examining 
his bills on their own merits. Those on mining and 
the Juneau appropriation were generally approved, 
and that for a limited local legislature precipitated a 
general discussion which was so handled as to make it 
second in importance only to the opening of the coal 
lands. 

Inasmuch as Yukon Territory had recently advanced 
a step in the control of her own affairs, her citizens had 
been advising Alaskans, through the medium of the 
Dawson News, that they in turn should insist upon 
progress in democracy.” ‘The territorial legislature 
bill introduced by Wickersham provided so modified 
a form of home rule that it was ridiculed by the ultra- 
conservatives and severely criticized by the extreme 
territorialists. For example, Governor Hoggatt de- 
scribed it as merely giving “the people the right to meet 
and pass resolutions, Congress still retaining the real 


621JTn 1908 the Yukon Territorial Act had been amended (Chap. 76 of 
7-8 Edward vit) so as to provide a wholly elective council of ten: in 1902 
five had been made elective, v. supra, p. 247. The Yukon member of Par- 
liament, F. T. Congdon, was at Dawson when Wickersham passed through 
on his journey to the interior (July 9, 1909) and the two were jointly cheered 
by the populace for their fights on behalf of direct representation and law- 
making by the people of the Yukon and Alaska. Both were anti-Guggen- 
heim; v. Tanana Tribune, quoted by Dispatch, July 10, 1909. Comparisons 
of the Canadian and United States policies regarding immigration and rail- 
roads in the northwest were made at 61C:2S., H. Com. on Terr., Hearing, 
April 12, 1910, and 63C:1S., S. Com. on Terr., Hearing, May 10, 1913. 
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power;” *” and the union miners objected because it 
did not provide counties and freedom in levying taxes 
and creating offices.** Also the conservative Panhan- 
dleites feared that organization of the territory as a 
whole would throw the burden of support upon the tax- 
payers of their section.“ The most striking feature 
of the bill was the set of limitations it imposed upon 
the territorial legislature: gambling and liquor were 
left under the exclusive control of the federal govern- 
ment; no bonded indebtedness could be created or as- 
sumed by the territory; nor could any tax be levied in 
excess of one percent on assessed valuation. Yet these 
restrictions did not deter the general run of citizens 
from approving the bill: they took Wickersham at his 
word when he told them that only a limited legisla- 
ture, “closed town,” measure could possibly pass the 
critical prejudices of the administration and Congress 
at Washington. Even such a measure, they were told, 
drafted as it was with the object of arousing the small- 
est degree of opposition, would need to be introduced 
into two or three congresses before it could become 
law.*” For passage, support from the administration 
was considered the first requisite, and great importance 
therefore attached to the attitude of Taft. An expres- 
sion of his opinion upon home rule for Alaska was 
awaited with anxiety. 

Early in May there had been considerable hope for 
a visit from the President, who was seriously consider- 
ing the acceptance of the numerous invitations which 
had been telegraphed him by Alaska mayors and edi- 
tors at the instigation of Wickersham.**® There had 


622 Cordova North Star, quoted by Dispatch, Aug. 5, 1909. 

623 Fairbanks Miners’ Union Bulletin, quoted by Dispatch, Nov. 3, 1909. 
624 Wrangell Sentinel, quoted by Alaska Record, Oct. 18, 1909. 

625 Prospector, June 10, 1909. 

626 According to the Dispatch of April 19, 1909, Wickersham wired twen- 
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been talk of a congressional appropriation, or an Alas- 
ka subscription, to pay expenses for the presidential 
voyage, of the refitting of the S. S. Yucatan for the 
purpose, and of a special itinerary made out by the 
delegate at the request of Taft. Even the patronage 
lost in interest with the prospect of entertaining the dis- 
tinguished guest. Alaskans felt, “We will not care a 
whoop who is chosen marshal of some district a thous- 
and miles away when big Bill Taft steps on the lower 
edge of Alaska and tips up the whole territory.” ° 
But by the middle of June these hopes of upheaval 
went glimmering because of the illness of Mrs. Taft 
and the delay in the passage of the tariff bill. Curios- 
ity as to the executive attitude on home rule remained 
unsatisfied until Taft came to Seattle to inspect the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition there in progress. 

It was a truly great occasion. The fraternal organ- 
ization unique among Alaska pioneers, the Arctic 
Brotherhood, held a conclave on the Sound by special 
dispensation, with the idea of honoring Taft with in- 
itiation into the mysteries of its degrees and of demon- 
strating to him the worthy and cosmopolitan quality 
of Alaska’s citizenry. His coming was also awaited 
by a special telegram from Alaska, signed by sixteen 
of the territory’s nineteen newspapers, seven mayors, 
and two chambers of commerce, asking for territorial 
government.” The “sourdoughs” were in a prayerful 


ty-four mayors of Alaska towns to send Taft invitations for a visit to their 
territory. 

627 Ketchikan Miner, quoted by Dispatch, April 26, 1909. 

628 The Arctic Brotherhood was organized during the Klondike rush 
and its membership included Canadians as well as Americans, although the 
boundary dispute was then the chief topic of the time; Dispatch, Dec. 18, 
1912. 

629 The telegram was dated Sept. 25, 1909, and asked Taft to recom- 
mend and support “an elective Alaska legislature in substantial conformity 
to Delegate Wickersham’s bill introduced at the recent special session of 
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mood. Their nightly petition, one claimed, ran thus: °° 
Our Bill who are in heaven on this earth, Hal- 
lowed be Thy name, Thy Kingdom come, Thy will 
be done in Fairbanks, as it isin Nome. Give us this 
day a “poke” of “dust,” that we may pay our debts; 
thereby make glad our debtors. Lead us not into 
barren ground, but deliver the dust. Then there is 

a kingdom, a power and glory for ever and ever. 

When the recipient of these prayers made his first 
visit to the Exposition he found Alaska’s display “‘most 
attractive,” spent an hour upon it, and accepted the gift 
of one of its noble nuggets. Everything seemed auspic- 
ious. But with the great man’s speech in the exposi- 
tion’s outdoor theatre, there came a bitter disappoint- 
ment for Alaskans — the President said that he was op- 
posed to territorial government.” 

He appreciated that it was “utterly impossible and 
impracticable” to provide for Alaska’s needs, in the 
way of local legislation and government, in Congress. 
But he thought the territory’s population yet too sparse, 
mobile, and sectional in feeling, to warrant entrusting 
such important duties to a territorial legislature. 
Therefore, “properly to develop Alaska for the benefit 
of everybody in it,’ some temporary device must be 
adopted. The President thought he had hit upon one. 
He would bring the territory under the management 
of one bureau and department in Washington; he 
would center all responsibility in one bureau chief, 
whose business it should be, through his department, 
“to present to Congress the needs of the territory, to fol- 


Congress ;” 61C:2S., S. Com. on Terr., Hearing, Jan. 20, 1910. The signers 
were enumerated in the Record, Oct. 6, 1909. 

630 Fair (Agnes T.), Sourdough’s Bible. 

831 A stenographic report of the presidential address was made in the 
Pel OCtsr1, 1909. 
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low legislation and to attend to everything at the na- 
tional capital in which the people are interested.” 
Domestic legislation Taft would entrust “to a commis- 
sion of five or more members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to act with the governor in the discharge of such 
legislative functions,” with final review of their acts by 
the department head in Washington. Taft further 
observed that this was “practically the government 
which was given to the Philippine Islands, although 
the commission there had more legislative authority 
than it would be wise or necessary to give the Alaska 
commission.” Just what this arrangement would do 
to the prestige of the gentleman elected by Alaskans 
to represent them in Washington, was not specified. 
But the executive took the precaution to state that it 
would not be necessary to dispense with the delegate,*” 
and that his plan for the government of Alaska by ap- 
pointment was due, not to any lack of worthiness in 
Alaskans themselves, but to the nature of the condi- 
tions with which they were surrounded. In the mean- 
time the President wished to do all in his power to 
hasten the day when Alaskans would be ready for more 
representative institutions and to that end he was ready 
to “unhesitatingly recommend” government guarantee 
of railroad bonds. 

Mr. Taft did not, unfortunately, understand ae 
frontier man or the westerner. His speech, therefore, 
lacked tact. As the Dispatch of Nov. 17, 1909, put it, 
he failed “to take human nature into account.” Wheth- 
er or not he had any notion before hand as to the prob- 
able effect of his proposals, he was not long left in 


632 When a bill based on these recommendations was before the S. Com. 
on Terr., Wickersham told the gentlemen it would give the delegate noth- 
ing to do but collect his salary and quarrel with the Commission; 61C:2S., 
Hearing, Jan. 20, 1910. 
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doubt as to popular opinion upon them. Alaskans and 
even Seattle people strongly resented the classification 
of the population of the territory with the Philippines, 
as unfit for self-determination. Cries of “No! No!” 
rather than applause, interrupted the Alaska part of 
his speech at the exposition, and the Arctic Brother- 
hood initiation that evening suffered for lack of en- 
thusiasm. This did not move Taft; he offered to re- 
nounce his title of Honorary Past Grand Arctic Chief 
if the fraternity begrudged it on account of his honest 
opinions.** Later at San Francisco he repeated his 
recommendations for an appointed commission, and at 
Los Angeles he added the dictum that people generally 
mistook popular government as an end, when ‘it really 
should be treated as a means to human happiness. 
The Grand Officers of the Arctic Brotherhood real- 
ized that they had overstepped themselves and took 
vows to confine future initiations to Alaska territory. 
They narrowly escaped a split in their organization by 
avoiding a vote on the home rule issue. A few of the 
Seattle Alaskans, especially Senator Piles and some of 
the conservative business men, were inclined at this 
time to favor the Taft plan, in the belief that guaran- 
teed railroad bonds were at any rate more important 
than territorial government. But the like was not true 
of the majority of the pioneers. They were never fully 
informed as to the proposed plan, but they knew that it 
carried no proviso for a gradual evolution of the com- 
mission from an appointive body into an elective one. 
Their local politicians realized that the President was 
not likely to make choice of commissioners from among 
their number. Upon the northerners, consequently, 
the administration proposals had a stiffening and a 
"688 Dispatch, Oct. 1, 1909. ; 
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unifying effect, changing indifference to interest, and 
interest to advocacy, as far as a local legislature was 
concerned. As an old prospector well explained it, 
their experiences had made Alaskans “rather leary of 
appointive officers.” °* It was hard for them to under- 
stand why Taft had ignored the telegram from the 
newspapers, mayors, and commercial bodies. They 
asked “Whyr” and Wickersham was ready with an 
answer. The President, said he, had been misled by 
selfish “interests” and the duty of all Alaskans hence- 
forth must be to educate him, as well as everyone else, 
on the true nature of the northern territory and its in- 
habitants. He was ready, himself, to return to the fray 
at Washington but for this he required the endorse- 
ment of his constituents. He requested them to ob- 
serve “Alaska Day,” on October 18, asa special time 
for a formal endorsement of the bill for a local legis- 
lature. With a few exceptions,” his request was ac- 
ceded to: thereby was the delegate further fortified. 
Before he returned to Washington he gave a number 
of speeches along the coast, and in the Panhandle par- 
ticularly, with support for his legislature bill and for 
his 1910 campaign in mind. At Valdez an “Alaska 
Territorial Club” was organized, with the object “to 
advance the interests of Alaska and particularly to en- 
dorse and aid our delegate to Congress in his efforts 
toward securing a territorial form of government.” 
Publicity was its method, perfected through the press 


634 Statement of Captain Hall, to H. Com. on Terr., Mar. 11, 1910. 

635 A significant exception was a Cordova “mass meeting” which voted 
against home rule, 19-3, with about a dozen refusing to vote; v. Prospector, 
Oct. 21, 1909. At Valdez four persons withheld approval, on the ground 
that it was impolitic to oppose the President’s wishes and what Alaska 
really needed was a railroad; ibid., Oct. 28, 1909. Cordova and Valdez 
were the chief settlements in the railroad disaffected area. 
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and appeals to Congress. At Juneau and Douglas 
the visit of the delegate increased the friction already 
existent. In those towns and Treadwell, factionalism 
was ablaze over the attempted enforcement of federal 
laws against liquor-selling and gambling, the boycott 
of the Record for its blue law policy, the ousting for 
similar reasons of R. A. Gunnison, judge of the first 
division, the seizure of the Republican machine by 
Shackleford and Shea, and the indictment for criminal 
libel of several editors who had waxed eloquent over 
the various conflicts. To the general mélée had been 
added accounts of Wickersham’s defense of mine in- 
spection legislation in the Tanana, garbled to constitute 
grave charges of unexplained deaths in the Treadwell 
mines. The discussion of these charges, real and re- 
puted, contributed in turn to the anti-corporation, or 
anti-Guggenheim complex, which was the only popu- 
lar form which the theory of conservation could as- 
sume in the north. 

Home rule also figured largely in these turbulent 
meetings, because people wanted Wickersham to ex- 
plain his letter to Hoggatt in opposition to territorial 
government. Of this the delegate summarily disposed, 
explaining, “It is true that I was and am opposed to a 
top-heavy form of self-government in Alaska as advo- 
cated by many of the best men of the north. I do not 
believe in a territorial form of government with county 
organizations at this time, as favored by Delegate Cale 
and my letter plainly said so.” This elucidation satis- 
fied his friends and left his enemies no less avid in 
their charges that he was trying to carry water on both 
shoulders.““ As regards the mine inspection bill, most 


636 This organization was described in Prospector, Nov. 24 and Dec. 3, 
1909. 
637 The meetings at Juneau and Douglas were described in the Dispatch, 
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of the furore against it was fictitious as even the super- 
intendent of the Treadwell mines favored all but one 
of its provisions. Upon the whole, the delegate de- 
parted from the territory in a strong position. On his 
way to Washington, he was tendered a Seattle banquet 
which afforded the opportunity for the repetition of 
his appeals for support and for public enlightenment as 
to the true Alaska. He there asked Seattleites to help 
controvert what he described as the systematic cam- 
paign of misinformation of which Taft and Alaska had 
been made victims. By the end of the year the leader 
of the home rule movement was back in Washington, 
as the protagonist of Alaska, a territory well named 
“the red-haired boy of the nation.” °* 


Conservation in Terms of Monopolies 


The temper of the territory was in no wise improved 
by the events which immediately transpired in the 
Alaskanized atmosphere of Washington. Party insur- 
gency was asail, with the flag of conservation at the 
masthead, the guns charged with Cunningham claims, 
all missiles aimed at a figure of the administration 
called Ballinger. Pinchot was captain, with Glavis 
second in command. Would Alaska’s delegate climb 
aboard, carrying all his luggage, home rule includedr 
That he was politically bound to do; for to Roosevelt 
had Wickersham clung through five long recess ap- 
pointments; Shackleford, the prototype of the admin- 
istration in Alaska was an abomination unto the dele- 


Alaska Record and Douglas News, on Dec. 9, 1909, and thereafter; v. also 
Dispatch, Jan. 5, and Alaska Record, Jan. 24 and 26, 1910, the former a 
friendly sheet and the latter a bitter enemy. The Douglas meeting was 
aired at 61C:2S., H. Com. on Mines and Mining; Hearings April 4, 7, 8, 
1910. 

638 Seward Gateway, quoted by Dispatch, Oct. 15, 1909. 
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gate; and the victorious banner of 1908 had stoutly 
carried the legend of anti-Guggenheimism. No other 
course was open. 

In the engagements which followed, the “Alaska 
warrior fought valiantly in many a stiff encounter. 
Battle raged over mining laws in general and coal 
claims in particular; fur-seal fisheries that no longer 
paid and salmon fisheries that throve in spite of every- 
thing; roads that led to old placer camps and roads 
that ought to lead to new; rates set by the Secretary of 
Interior and rates refused by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; land withdrawn from entry and. lands 
opened; a legislative council appointed by Taft and a 
legislature elected by Alaska’s pioneers. After each 
mélée the sea was strewn with the wreckage of dam- 
aged reputations, and the surviving combatants salved 
their wounds in contemplation of sweet revenge. 

All this played havoc with plans for constructive 
legislation. One can not simultaneously build and 
battle. But in the brief interstices of breath-taking the 
Sixty-first Congress patched together a modicum of 
compromise measures which became law by accident 
as much as reason. Among these were a few Alaska 
bills, chiefly of economic significance. Home rule was 
not one of them. Yet that issue obtrusively thrust it- 
self forward in all discussions and bided its time for 
reward. 

The conservation issue became the tool of the home 
rule movement in a contradictory sense. Conservation 
advanced the ideal thesis that the resources of a country 
exist for the benefit of the entire nation, rather than for 
a few persons capable of exploiting them. Alaska 
abounded in exploitable resources. So far as the ex- 
periences of the territory had gone, they had not bene- 
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fitted her people. Instead they had benefitted “for- 
eign” corporations which “robbed” the territory of her 
resources, and the United States government, which 
received the fees for granting privileges to monopolies. 

The first monopoly, that of the fur-seal fisheries, had 
practically destroyed the industry: there was nothing 
left in Alaska to show for the forty years of private 
leasing except the barren rookeries. The government 
was losing so much money in a vain attempt to protect 
the monopoly that in 1g10 it took over the dying busi- 
ness itself in an attempt to resuscitate it. This change 
of hands indicated the failure of private leasing but did 
not signify that the fur-seal business was to become 
part of the domestic economy of the territory. Rather 
it remained a Washington, D. C.-Pribilof Islands 
economy, without intermediate points of contact. At 
such a distance the new adjustment could not concern 
the territorialists closely, but it contributed to their un- 
comfortable sense of futility.°” 

The second monopoly was a partial one, held by the 
Alaska Packers Association and the Northwest Fish- 
eries Company. Of the forty canneries operating in 
Alaska in 1909, the former combination owned eleven 
and the latter seven. ‘Twenty-two were independent. 
As far as is known but two attempts had been made to 
organize the Alaska salmon industry into a trust — one 
by the Alaska Packers, 1890-1895, and another by J. P. 
Morgan, 1904-1907. Both of these failed. The in- 
dustry remained upon a competitive, low-price basis, 
with an accompanying waste of the resource. Begin- 
ning with 1899 it has been assessed a tax amounting to 
from ten to sixteen mills on the dollar of the wholesale 


6389 Y, Act of April 21, 1910 (36 Stat. L., 326) also debate, 61C:2S., S. 
y242. Hearings, H. Com. on Ways and Means, April 2, 1910 and 63C:3S., 
Jan. 18, 1915. 
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product: to that extent it contributed to the “Alaska 
Fund” for roads, schools, and care of the insane. But 
by 1906 depletion of the salmon supply was appre- 
hended and an act was passed to divert as much as pos- 
sible of the fish tax from the Alaska Fund into private 
hatcheries. Granting the laudable desire of the can- 
ners and the legislators to save the fish supply, they 
utterly failed to consider the effect of the rebate upon 
the territorial purse and psychology. As months passed 
the act not only failed to vindicate itself as a measure 
of fish conservation, but it worked a depletion in the 
“Alaska Fund” at the same time. The result was that 
while such of the canners as conducted hatcheries were 
spending more on them than they were saving on re- 
bates, the Alaskans believed them to be adding to their 
guilt of destroying the fish supply that of avoiding 
taxation also.**° It appeared to them eminently de- 
sirable to destroy this pernicious influence in Alaska 
life by denouncing it publicly upon every possible oc- 
casion. 

As the representative of the tetritory Wickersham 
said he hoped to hasten her development by increasing 
her revenues and enlarging her occupational fields. 


640 For the circumstances connected with the passage of the rebate wv. 
supra, pp. 268-269. It is difficult to obtain the exact rebate figures. The Val- 
dez Grand Jury of Jan., 1908, mistakenly gave those of the previous year 
for the Alaska Packers Assoc, as $32,272 in rebate and thirty-two cents in 
stamps; 60C:18., S. Doc. 351 (5265). Attempting to verify these figures, 
one is confronted with a ridiculous maze of contradictory official reports. 
The rebate figures of the Packers Assoc., 1906-1909, are given in Hearing, 
H. Com. on Terr., May 9, 1910. ‘The Alaska Packers Assoc., taking forty- 
eight percent of the catch, and the Northwest Fisheries, taking thirty-three 
percent, suffered the brunt of the attacks, although they sinned less than their 
smaller competitors to whom conservation was less of a vital necessity. 
In any event, the political question was neither the accuracy of the figures 
nor the honesty of the canners, it was the apparent contribution of the sal- 
mon industry to the territorial establishment. The answer was clearly 
negative and the inference was naturally uncomplimentary. 
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He therefore introduced a bill to repeal the rebate, 
tax the fisheries more fully, and offset some of the sea- 
sonal disadvantages peculiar to the salmon trade. At 
the ensuing hearing he contended that private hatch- 
eries were a failure and that the fisheries were not con- 
tributing their proper share to Alaska’s development 
and progress. Inasmuch as he failed to persuade con- 
gressmen that the canners were culpable or that the 
rebate should be repealed, his bill died in committee. 
But, as was doubtless his object, the issue had been ad- 
vertised with sufficient thoroughness to give it a stand- 
ing for future purposes, in both legislation and poli- 
VCS. 

The third monopoly, that of transportation, was a 
thing of confusion worse confounded, because it was 
an awesome mixture of accomplished facts and poten- 
tial fears. The most important lines of ocean transpor- 
tation, had been brought under the control of the 
steamship holding interests which Mr. Jarvis repre- 
sented, the Alaska Syndicate.* ‘Their ships carried 
the biggest part of the public tonnage, that is, the 
freight which did not pertain to private canneries us- 
ing their own boats. According to the statement of 
their New York counsel, Mr. John N. Steele, at a 
hearing of the House Committee on Territories, Feb- 


641 7, 61C:2S., H. Com. on Terr., Hearings, on H. R. 22579, April 19, 25, 
28, May 2, 3, 5, 9, 25, 1910. There statements were made by Wickersham, 
Dr. B. W. Everman, assistant in charge of the Bureau of Fisheries, M. C. 
Marsh, Alaska salmon agent for the Bureau, and by the representatives of 
the Alaska Packers Assoc. The typical Alaskan attitude was represented 
by the press clippings, of which the delegate introduced many. The hear- 
ings also showed the typical middle ground of the government bureau expert, 
being neither monopolistic nor popularly destructive, in his view and influ- 
ence. The publicity connected with the hearings moved’ some of the small 
concerns to pay up taxes past due. : 

642 For further details v. the report upon that investigation cited infra 
Nn. 651. 
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ruary 1s, 1911, the fundamental object of the Alaska 
Syndicate was the development of copper holdings. It 
was for this purpose that it acquired and operated 
transportation lines. It was formed in 1906 by J. P. 
Morgan and Company and the Messrs. Guggenheim, 
soon purchasing interests in the Bonanza Copper Mines 
and the Northwestern Commercial Company. The 
interest in the latter amounted to forty-seven percent 
and involved subsidiary interests because the corpora- 
tion owned the Northwest S. S. Company and the 
Northwest Fisheries Company and held stock ir the 
Northwest Development and Lighterage Companies. 
Although chiefly a steamship concern, its fisheries ad- 
junct came to own twelve of the forty canneries operat- 
ing in Alaska and put up one-eighth of the entire pack. 
The Northwestern Railroad Company was another of 
the early purchases of the Alaska Syndicate, all of the 
stock being acquired in this case, and, after six years 
of experimentation with routes from Valdez and Ka- 
talla, it became known as the Copper River and North- - 
western, operating from Cordova to Chitina with a 
branch to the Bonanza Mines. ‘The.steamship interest 
was merged, in 1908, with the formerly independent 
Alaska Steamship Company, taking that name, and 
becoming the strongest of the few public and many 
private lines operating in northern waters. Although 
the fisheries interests were disposed of subsequently to 
the Booth Company, stock in the Beatson Copper 
Mines was added to the combined holdings of the Syn- 
dicate in IgIo. 

Small wonder therefore, in view of these numerous 
holdings ranging from a forty-seven percent interest 
to complete ownership, that the popular concept of the 
Syndicate grew to alarming proportions. Many Alas- 
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kans came to believe firmly that the trust owned all but 
one of the Pacific Coast smelters, and had absorbed the 
only considerable competitor in the ocean transport 
field, the Pacific Coast Steamship Company. Public 
opinion was not greatly affected by the fact that the 
Syndicate’s officials persistently denied such ownership 
and absolute proof of it was not adduced. For the 
practical purposes of politics, belief was as powerful 
as incontrovertible fact. Moreover, the representa- 
tives of the concern had signed, in 1907, an option 
looking to the development of coal claims which Clar- 
ence Cunningham and his associates were pushing to 
patent. The Ballinger-Pinchot affair prevented the 
fulfillment of these hopes. 

Practically no plans for land transportation were in 
a promising state, except those somehow connected 
with the railroad ambitions of the same financiers. It 
appeared that they might eventually possess all of the 
few available routes to the Alaska mineral resources: 
But neither they, nor their numerous would-be com- 
petitors, held title to the coal lands, or had any imme- 
diate prospect of getting it. Therefore trunk line con- 
struction stood still, and development with it. The 
only certain things about the situation were Alaska’s 
dire need of trunk lines and her future continued 
dearth of the same, unless a discredited policy could 
be restored to respectability. 

The good old land grant days were reviewed in com- 
mittee hearings in happy retrospect by promoters of 
rail concerns, but such expressions of felicity were 
scarcely warranted by the constituencies of members in 
debate upon the floor of the House. The discomfort 
of the committeemen was well brought out at some of 
the hearings before the House Committee on Terri- 
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tories. Atone of them Representative Good, of Iowa, 
explained to an attorney for the Alaska Syndicate, “I 
want to know the facts . . . and do not want to 
have anything put over on me, so to speak, as a member 
of this committee.” °* Chairman Hamilton further 
explained upon the same occasion, how the gentlemen 
must have the facts ‘“‘to satisfy the most inquiring mind 
upon the floor of the House of Representatives — and 
they develop a great many inquiries,” because of the 
“existing prejudice against the Alaska Syndicate.” 
Further, the committee felt it had a “reputation for 
great care” to maintain. In effect the committees of 
this Congress and that immediately following were 
acting upon what they regarded as socialistic theory, 
which they indignantly repudiated as individuals. 
Their line of action, if followed to its logical conclu- 
sion, would have destroyed the property system with 
which they were all really identified in purpose and 
sympathy. Most congressmen compromised — they 
continued to hold dear their old beliefs and acted con- 
trary to them for but a brief expedient space. 

The Alaska measures introduced bore witness to 
these facts, in that they were shorn of their former peti- 
tions for special land grants and asked rather for the 
customary extensions of time and relief from taxation, 
and for that government guarantee of bonds which had 
found favor in the sight of the President.““* The latter 
consummation was devoutly wished by the smaller 
companies but it was very far off, because Congress 
boasted no pride in obedience to the executive and the 
Alaska Syndicate needed no government guarantee to 
place its bonds on Wall Street. What it needed was 


648 61C:38., Hearing, Feb. 10, 1911. For the earlier situation in regard 
to railroad schemes before Congress v. supra; pp. 264 ff. 
44 Seattle speech, v. supra, pp. 330-331. 
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fuel and freight in the form of coal. It wished no 
more for itself or others. Naturally, as long as Con- 
gress could not grant it, the railroads could not build, 
and Alaskans, or their freight, could not ride. What 
could Congress do in the face of this dilemma? If the 
railroads could build without government aid, said aid 
should not be given. If the railroads could not build 
without government aid, the United States could not 
afford to run the risk of giving it. Congress found 
temporary refuge in the conclusion that the railroads 
were “bluffing” and Alaskans must wait.*” 

The fourth monopoly, that of coal as held by the 
United States government since withdrawal of lands, 
was the keynote to Alaska’s economic and political sit- 
uation. Back in 1900, when Congress made the Unit- 
ed States coal land laws applicable to Alaska, no help- 
ful result was effected, because the act required public 
surveys, of which the territory had none.’ In 1904 
this difficulty was removed by permitting entry under 
private survey; but as individual holdings were left at 
one hundred and sixty acres, a minimum impossibly 
small for practical development, the act had no good 
effect.**7 A small number of entries were made, in- 
cluding those of the “Cunningham” group; but indica- 
tions were that an attempt was under way to exploit 
ruthlessly the territory’s resources; and Roosevelt with- 


645 The only railroad legislation passed by the Sixty-first Congress was 
that granting bridge-building rights, extensions of time, and exemptions 
from taxes. However, there was a variety of schemes presented for the 
relief of the Alaska situation. The railroad attitude peculiar to the period 
may be better comprehended by an examination of bills and hearings; v. 
61C:2S., H. Com. on Terr., Hearings, Mar. 28, April 1, 5, 7, 21, 26, 27, May 
17, and 18, 1910: 61C:3S., Feb. 10, 15, 21, 1911, v. also 61C:28S. S. 6286, S. 
6316, S. 7056, H. R. 14541, H. R. 22557, H. R. 22578, H. R. 23374, H.R. 23966 
and H. R. 32842. ; 

646 Act of June 6, 1900 (37 Stat. L., 658) ; v. supra, p. 182 and n. 338. 

647 Act of April 28, 1904 (33 Stat. L., 525). 
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drew from entry, in 1906, all Alaska’s coal lands.°* 


He adopted this expedient as a temporary measure to 
prevent graft until Congress should evolve some wise 
plan for the development of resources. Meanwhile, 
in 1908, a law was passed permitting consolidation of 
claims to the number of two thousand five hundred and 
sixty acres, and laying down rigorous restrictions for 
the prevention of monopoly: “® but except for that act 
Congress failed to meet the President’s expectation that 
a definite line of coal land policy would be agreed 
upon; and did no more than pass a law, in 1910, legaliz- 
ing the executive order of 1906.°° ‘The result was that 
by that year no new claims had gone to patent and prac- 
tically all old ones were held up by the Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy over one group of them — the Cun- 
ningham claims. The notoriety thereby given Alas- 
ka locked up her resources yet more securely while it 
unloosed a whole Pandora’s box of political problems. 
That the Sixty-first Congress had good intentions may 
be surmised from the two democratic measures intro- 
duced and passed through the instrumentality of Sen- 
ator Nelson and Delegate Wickersham. ‘The one safe- 
guarded the miner’s claim by extending the time in 
which he could file and be served with papers; the 
other insured his wages by giving him a lien on the 
dump he created.*” 


648 Proclamation of November. 

649 Act of May 28, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 424) v. also supra, p. 305. 

650 Act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., 847). 

651 VY, 61C:38., S. Doc. 779, “Investigation of the Dept. of the Imerior 
and Bureau of Forestry,” 13 vols. (5892-5903). 

652 Acts of June 7, and 25, 1910 (35 Stat. L., 4590, 848) v. also 61C:2S., 
S. 621 and H. R. 24149. As Nelson himself modestly put it (61C:2S., Cong. 
Rec., p. 1897) “For nearly all the important legislation they have obtained 
within the last six or seven years I have drawn the bills and have been 
instrumental in getting them passed.” 
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Attempts were made to pass a leasing measure, and 
to democratize the industry generally, but these failed 
because public opinion was not yet at the point of de- 
manding them and the prejudices of the legislators 
were aroused in opposition. Also, the coal operators, 
whom leasing in theory would benefit, had with good 
reason lost faith in the promises of the government. 
Representative Mondell introduced a bill for leasing, 
not as an embodiment of his own ideas, but as an at- 
tempt, so he said, “to write into legislation, in a clear, 
concise form, what I conceive to be . . . the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion as to the policy that we should 
pursue in dealing with the coal deposits of Alaska.” °* 
Wickersham fought the measure because he and many 
of his constituents did not favor leasing. They knew 
that it would cut out the speculative profits which oth- 
erwise might accrue to prospectors and various persons 
acquiring small tracts. The Delegate objected be- 
cause the bill lodged the leasing power in the Secretary 
of the Interior and exempted prior claims, including 
those of the “Guggenheims,” in whose interest he 
claimed it was introduced. The House killed Mon- 
dell’s measure by a vote of 32-151,°* and a similar plan 
was defeated in the Senate *’ by Borah. However, 
Wickersham wished to democratize the mining indus- 
try in so far as to limit placer claims to twenty acres 
and abolish associations and power of attorney in plac- 
er mining. On the last two points he was overruled by 
the Secretary of the Interior and his Assistant but was 
able to put through the House a measure limiting plac- 


653 61C:38., H. Com. on Pu. Lds., Hearings, Jan. 27, and 30, 1913. For 
Mondell’s announced policy see also 62C:1S., Appendix, pp. 55-62. 

654 61C:38., Cong. Rec., pp. 3231-3241, v. also H. R. 32080, H. Rept. 2190 
(5848). 

655 61C::38., S. 9955, S. Rept. 1023 (5840). 
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er claims to forty acres and restricting the use of the 
associations and power of attorney.” 

During the debate upon the proposed measures the 
House witnessed a violent altercation between Mon- 
dell, who was chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, and Wickersham, an incident which the sedate 
Congressional Record described as an interchange of 
“menacing actions,” °’ and which Washingtonians 
thought extremely regrettable. The territorial senti- 
ment, on the other hand, was to quite an extent of the 
type that gloried in the fracas, interpreting it as but one 
of the many occasions on which their delegate fought 
that Congress might respect the rights of Alaskans! 
According to the Valdez Prospector, the altercation 
“aroused a vast amount of enthusiasm for the delegate’s 
attitude, however much the incident was regretted.” 
The Chamber of Commerce of that place sent to both 
the participants messages deemed appropriate by the 
extreme territorialists. ‘They expressed the local feel- 
ing admirably, even though they were rather lacking 
in courtesy.°* The fistic encounter was but one of 
many tense moments in the halls and committee rooms 


656 Cf, H. R. 10322 (H. R. Bills 75) and H. R. 31063 (H. R. Bills 53). 
An invaluable source of information as to the coal complex of Congress is the 
Hearings, H. Com. on Terr., Feb. 24, 25, Mar. 3, 30, April 8, 13, 14, 15, 1910, 
H. Com. on Mines and Mining, April 4, 7, 8, 1910; H. Com. on Public Lands, 
Jan. 27 and 30, 1911. 

657 61C::38., Cong. Rec., p. 3235. 

658 That to Wickersham read: “On behalf of the people of Alaska we 
congratulate you for resenting the infamous insult and lie of “ongressman 
Mondell. We differ from him in this, we are neither owned nor kept.” 
That to Mondell read: “The people of Alaska resent the infamous false- 
hood and slander uttered by you Thursday. Alaskans are Americans, proud 
of their country, its records, traditions, and history, a sentiment and condi- 
tion unknown to you. We have and ever will oppose establishment of 
Oriental despotism here to use as dumping ground for discredited politicians. 
Recent elections should cause you and your owners to take notice.” Pros- 
pector, Mar. 2, 1911. 
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during the Sixty-first Congress, for ‘“Collier’s Congres- 
sional Records” and the “Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Bureau of Forestry” cast 
all standards of behavior aside. Thus, while the na- 
tion was being aroused on the need for conservation, 
the national spotlight was turned upon Alaska, volume 
given to the outcry against “foreign” control of her 
affairs, and the home rule movement greatly accelerat- 
ed. After two years of uproar, Congress was going 
to give Alaska a local legislature, but the interim par- 
took of the nature of a melodrama in territorial affairs. 


The Keystone Canyon and the Patronage 


The reverberations from the clash of arms in the 
battle over the Cunningham claims echoed into the 
Alaska patronage. One illustration will show how 
“Guggenheimism” affected the holding of office in the 
territory. In accordance with the truce of 1909 ar- 
ranged between the friends of Shackleford and Wick- 
ersham,°” the latter had named the marshal for the 
first division, choosing Dan Sutherland, his campaign 
manager at Nome in 1908. Mr. Sutherland did not 
long thrive after he was transplanted to Juneau, for 
Shackleford and Hoggatt soon preferred charges, with 
the administration, of incompetence in office, and se- 
cured his removal together with that of the district- 
attorney, W. D. Boyce. This dismissal caused a public 
outbreak because Taft’s policy of appointing Alaskans 


659 By the truce Shackleford named the judge of the first division (T. R. 
Lyons) and the marshal for the fourth (H. K. Love); the judge for the 
fourth (P. D. Overfield) Wickersham named and his Nome campaign 
manager, Dan Sutherland, in whom Senator Lodge was interested, was 
made the marshal for the first. Taft broke a deadlock over the third 
division vacancies by naming a brother of ex-Representative Cushman (Ed- 
ward E.) as judge and H. P. Sullivan as marshal. 


iy a, 
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to territorial places meant that each office-holder was 
backed by a genuine home faction. ‘The Sutherland- 
Boyce faction was taken by surprise, became convinced 
that the men had been discharged without a hearing 
and prepared to fight for their reinstatement. They 
claimed that the real reason for the removal of the 
marshal and district-attorney lay in their announced 
intention to press charges of perjury and bribery 
against the Guggenheim witnesses in the trial of 
Hasey.“° The evidence implicated Carson and Jarvis, 
local attorney and treasurer respectively for the Alaska 
Syndicate, with the lesser individuals whom they had 
manipulated. It served to create a stupendous amount 
of scandal and enthusiasm throughout the Panhandle. 
The majority defended Sutherland, Boyce, and Wick- 
ersham, and execrated Shackleford and Hoggatt with 
Clark, who had changed his mind about leaving “the 
appointment of federal officials altogether in other 
hands.” “* The press flared out in a clarion call to the 
“Freeborn American citizens of Alaska,” urging them 
to “Demand Justice.” Mass meetings burned with 
partisan and anti-Guggenheim fervor expressed in re- 
sounding resolutions, and at Cordova an effigy of Clark 
was consigned to the flames. After receiving this in- 
dignant endorsement the deposées hastened toward 
Washington and the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
There they failed to secure reinstatement, but they 
dispensed to the public a considerable atmiunnt of in- 


660 Through a discharged auditor, A. Douglas, they had secured from 
the files of the Alaska Syndicate a letter specifying payments for dishonest 
services rendered during the trial. The letter was addressed to Jarvis, by' 
Carson, acting as counsel, and urged that payment be made to M. B. Mor- 
rissey for expenses in entertaining the government’s witnesses; v. 61C:3S., 
H. Com. on Terr., Hearings, Feb. 21, 1911. For circumstances connected 
with the shooting v. also supra, pp. 307 ff. 

661 He had announced this as his policy at the time of his inaugural; 
V, SUPA, PP. 322-323. 
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formation regarding the insidious influence of the Alas- 
ka Syndicate upon politics and the courts, and they 
enlisted the support of men high in public life, includ- 
ing Senators Borah and LaFollette.“* The President, 
however, gave his sympathies to Clark, tendering him 
a letter of confidence by way of salving the governor’s 
scorched pride.’ The Sutherland-Boyce incident 
therefore further united Alaskans, in opposition to the 
“Star-Chamber” ** methods of the Syndicate politi- 
Clans, in support of Wickersham, and in desire for a 
local legislature. This administration endorsement of 
Clark, Hoggatt, and Shackleford threw over the 
shoulders of the men who opposed them the glorified 
raiment of a sanctified martyrdom. 


Failure of the Commission Plan 


Meanwhile, the policy of President Taft, suggested 
at Seattle, had led the two Chairmen of the Committees 


662 Borah, Nelson and Overman constituted the sub-committee in charge 
of the Alaska contest, and Lodge was also interested in the issue, because of 
his friendship for Sutherland, a Massachusetts man. At the executive hear- 
ings, held the latter part of May, there were submitted the data produced 
by Sutherland, formal charges filed by Wickersham, Alaska petitions, reso- 
lutions and telegrams in support of both, and refutations by Shackleford and 
Hoggatt. The acrimony common to such hearings was much in evidence. 

663 Wickersham had the political advantage of being persona non grata 
at the White House at this time, while Clark lost in popular esteem by 
Taft’s assurances that he was to be congratulated “upon the gradual im- 
provement in the character and efficiency in the public service in Alaska in 
the various departments.” In the same letter Taft begged “all citizens of 
the territory to desist from making unsupported attacks upon residents who 
may be nominated to office.” He also referred to his “unalterable position” 
in regard to the present election of a legislature, with the suggestion: “It 
is extremely to be desired that the people of the territory should unite, in 
favor of another scheme of government, abandoning the plan for a local 
elected legislature, since the plan is not only unsuited to conditions but un- 
likely to pass.” This letter was used as a campaign document in 1910; 
Taft to Governor Clark, June 24, 1910. 

664 The dispute figured prominently in the territorial press, beginning 
May 25, and continuing until the last of June, 1910. 
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on Territories, Senator A. J. Beveridge of Indiana and 
Representative E. L. Hamilton of Michigan, to intro- 
duce at the second session duplicate proposals for the 
government of Alaska by an appointed commission. 
On these bills the delegate had not been consulted, 
although the House Committee already had before it 
the elective legislature plan introduced by him at the 
earlier session. During January and February of 
1910, hearings, often tense and dramatic, were held 
before the senatorial group, and in March and April 
the same was true of the House.’ The testimony there 
given varied with the occupation, training and natural 
bent of the witnesses, but it was soon evident that there 
was strong opposition to the administration plan. 

The arguments submitted before the committee and 
on the floors of Congress were more interesting than 
clear or complimentary, because of the inseparable 
connection which had been established between the 
issues of home rule and corporate control. The dele- 
gate alleged that the chief exponents of the commission 
measure, and of the bills for coal leasing and general 
aid to railroads were in league with the War Depart- 
ment and the Alaska Syndicate to seize the coal lands. 
This they denied and some of them countered with the 
charge that the gentleman from Alaska was inspired 
by the motives of political advancement and revenge, 
since there had once been correspondence between him 
and the Syndicate relative to his employment as attor- 
ney. The lie was sometimes passed; witnesses had to 


665 61C:28., S. Com. on Terr., Hearings, on S. 5436, Jan. 20-Feb. 19: H. 
Com. on Terr., Hearings, on H. R. 10478 and H. R. 19860, Mar. 7-April 12, 
1910. Testimony before the Senate Committee was given chiefly by the 
Delegate, Major Richardson, then in charge of roads and trails construc- 
tion in Alaska, ex-Governor Hoggatt, J. N. Steele, attorney for the Alaska 
Syndicate, and S. Birch, managing director of the same. ‘That before the 
House Committee, of which Wickersham was a member, included several 


prospectors, as well as some patronage hunters and investors. V. supra, pp. 
26-32. 
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be warned not to be too personal; and the committee 
tried in vain “to avoid any personal altercations” and 
to keep the argument “on a high plane of absolute 
logic.” 666 

In addition to President Taft, one of the most prom- 
inent officials connected with Alaskan affairs whom the 
delegate attacked was General, then Major Wilds P. 
Richardson, whose work as head of the Alaska Road 
Commission had exposed him to the fire of popular 
wrath, because it was impossible to build roads fast 
enough to meet the prospecting needs of the territory 
and the nearest person was held blameworthy by some 
of the disaffected.“ The extreme bitterness of the 
delegate’s attack was due to the Major’s support of a 
railroad measure and the Beveridge bill, which carried 
provision for army officers on the governing commis- 
sion, and in the framing of which Richardson, while 
on duty at Washington for road appropriation work, 
had been called into consultation. Against his pres- 
ence at the capital Wickersham made vigorous protest 
to Secretary of War Dickinson, by means of a widely 
advertised letter.°** ‘The Secretary declined to bid his 
subordinate return to Alaska; while the latter, who 
was more of a road-builder than a partisan, felt the 
delegate’s strictures keenly, in spite of the fact that 


666 House Hearing, of Mar. 7, 1910, at which the chairman announced 
with pride that “all legislation that has emanated from this committee has 
been absolutely beyond criticism;” and Congressman Humphreys of Wash- 
ington in a similar spirit of humility regarding the Alaska problem, asked 
“Can you imagine any other body in the world better qualified to (weigh 
and judge) such arguments than the House of Representatives?” 

667 Attempt was made to specify in what directions roads should be built 
when appropriation bills were up for consideration; v. 61C:2S., Cong. Rec., 
pp. 491-495 and 61C:3S., pp. 914-918 and 1000-1001. The Pacific coast had en- 
gaged upon a futile campaign for a million dollar road fund for Alaska in 
1909 and tried for five million in 1911. Valdez and Cordova sometimes 
engaged in libelous controversy over their respective trails. 

668 Printed in full by P. J., Feb. 1, 1910, also 62C:18., Cong. Rec., p. 4298. 
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public sentiment on the whole did not follow them. 
Richardson was in fact an honest and able official. 
Aside from any interest which the Morgan-Guggen- 
heim firm may have felt in the Beveridge bill, there 
were few persons unwilling to admit that it might have 
proponents who were not inspired by dishonest motives. 
The attacks did not stigmatize the territorialists, how- 
ever, for the reason that all American politics in 1910 
was surcharged with vitriol. 

During the Sixty-first Congress the House Commit- 
tee on Territories failed to reach any decision upon 
either of the Alaska government bills before it. In the 
_Senate Committee a majority was willing to report the 
Beveridge bill favorably, after it had been amended 
according to Wickersham’s suggestions in every respect 
but the elective legislature. For the debate on the 
floor the minority succeeded in obtaining the aid of 
Borah who told the Senate: “To speak without detail 
today and candidly, in my opinion there is a controlling 
and important reason for this legislation; and if it was 
all known, there would not be any danger of the legis- 
lation going through.” ** ‘Thereupon the President 
wrote the Senator asking him to reconsider his opposi- 
tion; Borah replied that his objections were founded 
upon such substantial reasons that he could not do other 
than oppose the bill. The President then asked for a 
personal conference, with the same etrect, and the 
measure was finally abandoned.*” 

The administration plan had failed; not because of a 


669 61C:28., Cong. Rec., p. 1022. For the Senate debate v. pp. 1019-1027, 
and 1832-1841. Among the many interesting comments upon the measure 
in current periodicals was that of the Outlook, of Feb. 26, 1910, in criticism 
of an article favoring the Taft plan which was carried the same week and 
of which the editor disapproved. xclv, 413-414, 431-440. 

670 Beveridge meanwhile was preoccupied with his political fences in 
Indiana. 
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lack of intrinsic worth but because its details and 
method of announcement fore-doomed it to failure. 
The process of its defeat showed how the state of poli- 
tics was highly advantageous to the territorialists in 
that it gave them a nation-wide sentiment on which to 
carry their cause along. Conservation applied to the 
Guggenheims was manipulated to popularize a local 
legislature applied to Alaska. It was this state of af- 
fairs which in negative fashion assisted the delegate to 
defeat Taft’s plan for governing the territory after the 
Philippine pattern; but its positive effects were not seen 
until, after two years of strenuous propaganda work, 
Congress enacted a law establishing a local legislature. 

That small minority (little, if any, more than ten 
percent) of the residents of Alaska who opposed home 
rule, was motivated by a fear of taxation. Less than > 
one percent of Alaska’s area was in private ownership, 
a land tax would obviously be insufficient, and special 
taxes on industries would for a certainty be substituted. 
But these industries were then less influential at Wash- 
ington than formerly; the Wickersham plan eschewed 
county organization, and the immense wealth of the 
territory had become generally acknowledged. At the 
national capital the more serious debate *’ therefore 
centered upon the questions connected with territorial 
status and population. Again they raised the issue, 
was Alaska an integral part of the United States or was 
she not; and did she have the sort of population to war- 
rant a local legislature? 

The word “district,” first applied to Alaska to desig- 
nate her customs, land, and judicial divisions, had been 


671In addition to the hearings and Senate debate heretofore cited, there 
‘were two formal speeches delivered in the House by Wickersham, June 16, 
1910, and Feb. 23, 1911; 61C:2S., Cong. Rec., pp. 8340-8350, and 61C:3S., 
PP. 3190-3204. 
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perpetuated as a term of political significance, especial- 
ly by such men as Platt, to whom the promise of future 
statehood was anathema. In spite of the decisions in 
the Insular Cases, the opponents of home rule in the’ 
north had clung tenaciously to the term. Of a like in- 
clination was the Alaska Syndicate, because, as long as 
the title “district” was officially retained, the Secretary 
of the Interior might be said, under the Homestead 
Act of 1898, to have as much authority over transpor- 
tation rates to and from Alaska as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Both had declined to exercise 
jurisdiction in the matter of a rate war which the 
Syndicate’s steamship interests were conducting in 
1909 and 1910 against a feeble independent company. 
When the delegate first attempted to force the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to accept Alaska jurisdic- 
tion, he did not succeed,*” but events had been grad- 
ually playing into his hands. He continually insisted 
that everyone concerned must recognize the finality of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Insular 
Cases, which had designated Alaska as a “territory” in 
the political sense.*"* Also Roosevelt in 1904 had per- 
mitted the nomination of an Alaska cadet to West Point 
on the thesis that he came from a “territory.” These 
facts Wickersham used as the backbone of his argu- 
ment to prove that the status of laska was nothing 
other than that of an organized territory; and in time 


672 His amendment to the railroad rate bill for that purpose was lost 
45-59. 

673 For these decisions v. supra, pp. 249 ff. The term district was amended 
to territory before it went to the Senate. Two years later, April 29, 1912, 
the Supreme Court, in Interstate Commerce Commission vs. United States, 
224 U. S., 474, held that the jurisdiction of the Commission extended to 
Alaska and that it was an organized territory notwithstanding the absence 
of a local legislature. Ten years thereafter, Feb. 27, 1922, the Supreme 
Court, in Alaska vs. Troy, 42 Supreme Court, 241, held that Alaska was not 
a state within the meaning of the anti-preference clause. 
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Congress, as will be seen, conceded that the Supreme 
Court had established the potential right of Alaskans 
to elect a local law-making body. 

It was more difficult to demonstrate the actual pres- 
ent need for the exercise of that privilege and for this 
purpose carefully elaborated briefs were prepared, 
arguing on the question of population. The number, 
character, and unity of sentiment of Alaska’s populace 
thus became the chief subjects of debate. As to num- 
ber, the exponents of the so called “military legisla- 
ture” cited the census of 1910.°* ‘The circulation of 
newspapers as given by ex-Governor Hoggatt, and the 
total vote of the 1908 election, were used to prove that 
Alaska did not have the 45,000 permanent white resi- 
dents claimed by the delegate, nor any number sufficient 
to justify a local legislature.“° In reply, Wickersham 
refused to accept the 1gr1o figures as a fair count, be- 
cause they were taken against Alaska protest in Decem- 
ber of 1909 when from twenty to twenty-five percent of 
the white population was outside at the Alaska-Pacific- 
Yukon Exposition. Hoggatt’s newspaper statement 
was declared to be colored by his Guggenheim lean- 
ings; it was suggested that the ex-governor figured that 
the white population was decreasing because he count- 
ed his enemies black.**° The vote for 1908 was shown 
to be small because the prospectors were too busy in 


674 The 1910 census gave Alaska a population totalling 64,356, an increase 
over 1900 of 764, or 1.2%. Of the total 56.6% were whites, the natives hav- 
ing decreased by 7,010. The population was distributed, 1st Div., 15,216; 
and, 12,351; 3rd, 20,078; 4th, 16,711. Fairbanks was the largest town with 
3,541, Nome was second with 2,600, and the four principal Panhandle towns 
had each about 1,500. 

675 Ex-Governor Hoggatt informed the Senate Committee that none of 
the Alaska papers had a circulation greater than 200 or 300. Thereupon 
the press flew to its own defense with the assertion that frontier publica- 
tions were more likely to see alike, to get close to the public wants, and to 
be honest, than pape s in older communities; Nome Gold Diggers, quoted by 
Dispatch, Feb. 12, 1910; v. also Dispatch, April 19, 1910. 

676 Prospector, quoted by Dispatch, May 21, 1910. 
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August to come out of the diggings and vote. In any 
case, said he, the official figures sufficed to give Alaska 
a population rate comparing favorably with that of 
other territories when given legislatures, and greater 
than the constituency of many a congressman.*” 

As to character, only the more rancorous opponents 
of home rule were ready to libel Alaskans, and when 
they did so, they confined their statements to the liquor, 
gambling, and social evil element, which they said 
elected Wickersham. This he countered by saying 
equally uncomplimentary things of his detractors, by 
listing university graduates among Alaskans, and by 
inserting in ais measure a provision leaving the con- 
trol of liquor and allied industries with Congress.** 

As to density, the opposition pointed to the vast un- 
inhabited spaces of Alaska, the concentration of popu- 
lation in the Panhandle and a few mining centers, and 
migratory life of the pioneer. The defense replied 
that the bill established no useless governmental ma- 
chinery for unoccupied parts, that the delegate elec- 
tion showed the population to be equally apportioned 
among the divisions, that the wandering life of the 
prospector simply fitted him to understand better the 
needs of the whole region, and that Congress had many 
precedents for establishing local legislatures in less 
dense areas.*” 

As to unity of sentiment, the conservatives found 
their strongest argument in the well-known factional 


877 The protest of the delegate against the December census was de- 
scribed in the Senate Hearings, Jan. 20, 1910; that of Alaskans at home, in 
the Dispatch, Nov. 16, 23, 26, 1909. ‘The school authorities whose officials 
took the census, were held responsible for the time chosen and pioneers feared 
their reports would over emphasize the Indians. 

678 Territorialists were especially wroth over a lapsus linguae of Senator 
Piles referring to “Alaskan undesirables.” 

679 Comparison was made with fourteen territories and nine states. 
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fights over the patronage, the railroads, and the loca- 
tion of the capital, and the amount of taxes each sec- 
tion might be called upon to contribute to the political 
subsistence of the entire territory if organized. Sec- 
tionalism had always strongly impressed the congress- 
men and senators who visited the north and were not 
able to remain there long enough to grasp the elements 
of similarity in Alaska psychology. But Wickersham 
was too clever a politician to be caught without an 
answer. It consisted of any number of local endorse- 
ments for territorial government, telegrams, letters, pe- 
titions, resolutions, editorials, and party platforms. 
Many of these had been won by his arduous labors in 
rousing public sentiment to the point of articulate 
support of his bill. He also drew attention to the 1906 
and 1908 votes to show that Cale and he received a 
majority in all Alaska’s divisions. Beyond dispute, on 
the question of a local legislature, there was no lack of 
unity among the vast majority of Alaskans. 

To a unified community demand every representa- 
tive is by nature sensitive. Therefore it was evident 
during the second session of the Sixty-first Congress 
that the Lower House would pass an Alaska legisla- 
ture bill as soon as its inertia might be overcome. That 
body was soon to become more mobile than usual, be- 
cause of the saline injections of Democratic and Pro- 


"680 Quite an aggregation of endorsements was listed at the Senate Hear- 
ing, Jan. 20, 1910, and they always constituted a prominent part of the dele- 
gate’s equipment. A particularly cogent statement of the reasons why 
Alaskans wished home rule was given by the Skagway Alaskan, quoted by 
Dispatch, Jan. 15, 1910. The delegate blamed factionalism to the appointed 
officials. “But one out of eighteen United States district judges in the ter- 
ritory has served out his term of four years and been reappointed and con- 
firmed . . . in twenty-five years, but two each (of marshals and district 
attorneys) have served out their terms of office;” 61C:2S., Cong. Rec., p. 


8342. 
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gressive members. By some propulsion from Alaska, 
its progress toward the desired goal might be acceler- 


ated. 
The Election of I9I0 


The first matter of speculation was the election of 
1910. Would it hasten or retard the home rule move- 
ment? What would be the reaction of Alaskans to 
their delegate’s record in Congress? ‘The contest was 
a two and one-half cornered affair, with a “regular” 
Republican, Edward S. Orr, fighting the insurgent, 
Wickersham, while an unimportant laborite, by the 
name of O’Connor sparred with either when chance 
offered. ‘The Democrats made no attempt to put up a 
nominee after one of them, J. F. A. Strong (who be- 
came governor in 1913) refused to run against Wick- 
ersham. 

Mr. Orr was nominated by a selected group of 
Shackleford Republicans, derisively styled the “Hogit- 
alls,” who believed that territorial government should 
wait upon the settlement of economic questions. Their 
standard bearer was carefully chosen, as one who 
was personally honest and inoffensive, with no ques- 
tionable political history ‘behind him.’ Also, prior 
to his nomination, he had been known to be sympa- 
thetic toward home rule. On the Guggenheim issue, 
the platform furnished him was not specific, a fact 
which encouraged his opponents to declare that his 
campaign funds must therefore have their source in 
‘the ubiquitous syndicate. Mr. Wickersham first an- 
nounced his candidacy through the Democratic and 


*81’'The election is described in the territorial press of June, July and 
August of 1910 and at a hearing before the H. Com. on Jud., July 13, IgIt. 
Orr had previously preferred the peace of stage driving and mail contracts 
to the perversities of politics. 
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anti-administration papers of the territory and later 
was endorsed by an insurgent convention of Republi- 
cans led by ex-Marshal Sutherland. They denounced 
the Beveridge bill, and demanded an elective legisla- 
ture; to them the Guggenheim “taint” emanating from 
the ‘“‘rathole” caucuses of the administration faction 
was a stench only to be exterminated by continued 
vigorous applications of Wickershamism.*” The reg- 
ulars, on the other hand, thought this but another case 
of a kettle called black by a pot that was blacker, inas- 
much as Wickersham had been pressing a railroad bill 
for a copper concern which was a rival of the “Gug- 
genheims,” the Amalgamated Copper Company.*™ 

In i910 the political collation set before the voters 
rivalled all previous attempts at variety, spice, and ap- 
peal, because it was cooked by the territorial newspa- 
pers °** from recipes of the hearings in Washington. 
It was soon evident that a “Sixty Day No-Knock Cam- 
paign,” instituted at Juneau, would not live out its 
time. A particularly luscious offering consisted of 
two letters to the managing director of the Alaska Syn- 
dicate, Stephen Birch, and one telegram to Jarvis, sent 


682 In the sixth plank of their platform they declared “We denounce the 
attempt of the Alaska Syndicate to procure a monopoly of Alaska coal lands 
through fraud in their location; we denounce their criminal action in stuffing 
the ballot box in the last election; in corrupting our courts, bribing witnesses 
and officials, shooting unarmed and innocent laboring men engaged in build- 
ing railroads in Alaska for other companies and wilfully destroying private 
property for the advancement of their private ends. We call upon the De- 
partment of Justice and its officials to investigate these matters and to 
prosecute all persons guilty of crime in connection therewith.” 

683 This was the so-called “Hubbard” railroad, the Alaska Great North- 
ern, 61C:2S., H. R. 22557. 

684 Newspapers were established for the duration of the campaign. 
Prominent among them was a Fairbanks paper supporting Wickersham, 
which the regulars claimed was established on Hubbard cash. The news- 
papers’ opposition to him was greater than in 1908 and his friends ascribed 
it to bribery. 
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by Wickersham after he left the bench and before he 
became delegate. ‘They had to do with his employ- 
ment as counsel.** This mess of pottage his enemies 
loved to feast upon, as a most delicious piece of perfidy, 
typical of the pretended enemy of the “Gugg- 
ies.” °° His friends insisted that the dish was flat 
and tasteless, that in fact there was nothing in it, but 
proof of consistency: said they, he sought employment 
as an honest private citizen, but he fights them as an 
honest public official. 

Another savory concoction was made from the choic- 
est bits of the Beveridge bill hearings, full of menaces, 
contradictions, and strong implications, on which the 
Shackleford Republicans gormandized. It demonstrat- 
ed, said they, that the delegate had made himself worse 
than useless by creating animosities. The insurgents 
analyzed the dish by other of its effects, and found it 
good because it had killed the Beveridge bill and in- 
stilled life into laws for lien and mine inspection. 

Each side sought endorsement from men of high 
degree. The regulars told the insurgents that Govern- 
or Clark had referred to them as “roughnecks,” where- 
at the term became a slogan of the faction, emblazoned 
on a button attached to a diminutive blue shirt with a 
match-scratch collar, for the adornment of the faith- 
ful — insignia of noble insurgency! For the first time in 
Alaska’s history, two cabinet officers honored her with 


685 Instead of Wickersham they employed a son of Senator Spooner of 
Wis., and a Mr. W. H. Bogle. The letters were dated from Fairbanks on 
Oct. 3, 1907, and April 8, 1908; the telegram, June 23, 1909. For copies of 
same and information relative thereto v. Alaska Record, July 5, and Aug. 
6, 1910; Dispatch, July 7, 1910; S. Com. on Terr. Hearing, Feb. 19, 1910; 
H. Com. on Judiciary, Hearing, July 31, 1911. 

686 The abbreviation was an invention of the Seattle press, which divided 
on the issue, the P. J. suffering a disruption of its staff in 1910, because of an 
editorial entitled “Wick’s Bug on the Guggies,” published February 4. 
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a visit, Secretary of Commerce Nagel, and Attorney- 
General Wickersham. They came primarily with the 
object of investigating fisheries and seals; but they were 
personal emissaries of the President, especially be- 
sought to give all Alaskans a patient hearing. This 
they doubtless tried to do, but were subjected to politi- 
cal exploitation by both factions. The regulars took 
pleasure in the thought that the honorable guests were 
opposed to territorial government; the insurgents 
claimed that the visit had for its object the defeat of 
Wickersham, and spread stories of the unwillingness 
of the gentlemen to listen to Alaska complaints. Into 
this scheme of administration interference Taft’s letter 
to Clark and the dismissal of Sutherland and Boyce 
were made to dove-tail very nicely. The highest en- 
dorsement which the territorialists received came from 
Bishop Rowe, head of the Episcopal missionary estab- 
lishment in Alaska and a gentleman of undisputed 
worthiness. 

Neither group lacked the confidence to predict their 
own overwhelming victory. One bold blasphemer de- 
clared that if Wickersham ran for the title of Jesus 
Christ, the adoring Alaskans would elect him to it; 
another that the ““Guggs” chose Orr, a home rule advo- 
cate, because only a man outside of their own ranks, a 
man of virtue, could attempt to cast down the delegate 
from his high place in public estimation. 

At this election it would be impossible to state the 
exact number of votes cast, because fraud was prac- 
ticed, especially at Cordova in the third division, Fair- 
banks in the fourth, and Treadwell in the first. In 
fact to this day the governor’s office lacks strictly offi- 
cial returns, and as for the newspaper accounts, no two 
of them can quite agree. Consequently, such returns 
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as are to be had, are classified as “regular vote” and 
“irregular vote,” the latter one-third as great as the 
former. The only reason why the contest was not 
brought before the House was that Wickersham’s total 
vote, of both kinds, showed that nearly one-half the 
electors had chosen him.* The result was that the 
delegate election of 1910 was in the nature of a con- 
gressional accelerator; the northerners, after expend- 
ing the requisite amount of energy in political fulmin- 
ations, endorsed the home rule bill by returning its 
author to Congress. 


687 Counting both regular and irregular votes, the total was nearly 
9,300, of which the approximate amounts were Wickersham 4,500, Orr 3,200, 
and O’Connor 1,400. Of the irregular vote, Wickersham had about 1,200, 
Orr 750, and O’Connor 350. 


Conservation, the Football of 
Politics 
The Cordova Coal Party 


It was not long after the 1910 campaign that the im- 
patience over the delay in opening the coal lands found 
vent in more clamorous demands for home rule. The 
outcome of the congressional elections had been inter- 
preted by Alaskans as favorable to their cause, partic- 
ularly that in Indiana, where Senator Beveridge, con- 
servationist and progressive, had suffered defeat in 
spite of Roosevelt’s speeches in his behalf. Therefore 
Alaskans, and doubtless some private promoters of 
development schemes from the states, hoped that the 
third session of the Sixty-first Congress would witness 
the granting of territorial government and the reopen- 
ing of the coal lands to private entry under the provi- 
sions of the laws of 1904 and 1908. The tumult over 
conservation made this double outcome impossible; for 
many progressive Americans agreed with Roosevelt, 
who told an Indiana audience that the persons who 
were “filling the air with complaints that we must not 
interfere with local self-government in Alaska” were 
not Alaskans, but New Yorkers and Coloradans, who 
wished ‘‘to develop Alaska by exploiting the coal fields 
purely in their own interest.” °** So it happened that 


688 Speech of Oct. 13, 1910, reported in the Indianapolis News of Oct. 14 
and the Dispatch of Oct. 24. To Beveridge one Alaskan expressed his high 
glee over his defeat in a telegram, enthusiastic if immoderate: “An enemy 
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in so far as the conservatives of the Taft administra- 
tion remained consistently obdurate toward home rule, 
their policy was not displeasing to some of the progres- 
sive conservationists of the Republican party. Mean- 
while, as to coal, the debate in Congress over the Mon- 
dell °° bill was indicating that a leasing plan was the 
only kind with a chance of passing. Public opinion 
was practically ready to see the leasing experiment 
tried, but delay was needed to overcome congressional 
timidity and to persuade the coal interests that it would 
have to be leasing or nothing. Alaskans reluctantly 
became convinced of this fact and approached a state 
of mind in which they would have welcomed almost 
any arrangement whatever, for providing fuel and en- 
couraging railroad building.*® But while they were 
arriving at this stage of compromise on the coal ques- 
tion they adopted various means of publishing to the 
world what they declared to be their piteous condition 
under existing economic and political circumstances. 
Throughout the resulting demonstrations, home rule 
was carried along on the crest of the wave of coal land 
dissatisfaction. 

In her role as “prize package of the corporations,” *”* 
Alaska had contracted a severe attack of “muckrakei- 
tis,” a malady which caused eruptions on the surface of 
the body politic. President Taft could not check the 
disease. His first prescription, that for a commission 


of Republican institutions, a man who malignantly hates a Democratic form 
of government, who sought to establish an Oriental despotism in Alaska — 
lies tonight in the political morgue, as cold and stiff as the marble slab that 
supports his attenuated form, Alaskans rejoice. (Signed) George Baldwin;” 
Seattle Times, Nov. 9; Dispatch, Nov. 18, 1910. 

S89). supra, DP. 345. 

690 62C:28., H. Com. on Terr., Hearing, Feb. 8, 1912. 

691 Fairbanks News Miner, Dec. 9, 1911. 
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form of government written December 7, 1909,*” the 
patient could not stomach, and he was loath to give a 
tastier one, such as home rule. As he said in his second 
annual message, he still thought Alaska lacked the 
“proper foundation” for a popular government. The 
pioneers, on the other hand, could make nothing of his 
diagnosis, except that it must be based upon ignorance 
of the true nature of Alaska’s population. On that 
point they tried to enlighten Taft with the information 
that their towns had more college graduates, per capita 
wealth, and bathrooms, and less illiteracy, crime, and 
poverty than places of equal size in the President’s 
home state of Ohio.** But such arguments failed to 
convince the executive; so Alaskans tried to hasten 
their cure by using divers strong remedies concocted 
out of their own fertile imaginations. Some of the 
northerners believed that the conservationists had hon- 
est intentions toward Alaska, hoping to conserve “‘its 
great resources for the benefit and use of its bona fide 
residents.” ** Others believed that said conservation- 
ists were a “group of unscrupulous politicians who 
were keeping (Alaska) back for their personal gain.”*” 
In either case the fact remained that development had 
been seriously retarded and that Alaska was for the 
first time a national political issue, susceptible of wide 
advertisement. 

For example, news of the eruption of one of the 


692 7, supra, pp. 351 ff. 

693 Message of December 6, 1910, by this time Taft had decided that 
government aid to transportation was unnecessary as long as there was 
prospect of a proper opening of the coal lands. 

694 Ketchikan Miner, quoted by Dispatch, Jan. 13, 1911. It was further 
explained that Alaskans went about more than Ohioans because they had 
more money with which to go visiting. 

695 Dispatch, Oct. 25, 1910. 

696 Fairbanks News Miner, Dec. 9, 1911. 
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Alaska Peninsula peaks, Mt. Katmai, afforded oppor- 
tunity for general and political comment, facetious and 
suggestive if unimportant: °” 

The news from Alaska is to be viewed with ex- 
treme suspicion. It seems that the floor of the sea 
is slowly rising and that fishing beds of unusual 
wealth are likely to result. The local geologists — 
bribed, of course—say that this change is due to 
volcanic action, but it seems much more probable 
that it is the work of the Guggenheims. It is the 
sort of thing they would do. We are confirmed in 
our suspicion by the additional news that one of the 
results of the change in the level of the sea floor will 
be to close Bering Straits, and this will make it 
quite easy for an armed American force to enter 
Russia and besiege St. Petersburg. Evidently more 
imperialism, and a sort of plot between Mr. Taft 
and the Guggenheims. ‘These suspicions may be un- 
just, but we shall continue to hold them until we 
receive a reassuring message from Mr. Pinchot, who 
understands such matters. 

In February of 1911 a few propagandists in the vi- 
cinity of Valdez, Seward, and Fairbanks, then the chief 
disaffected areas of Alaska, tried to start mass meetings 
and resolutions purporting to demand that Congress 
divorce Alaska from the United States so that she might 
secure annexation to Canada. It was claimed that the 
change would be advantageous, because the Canadian 
Pacific and Grand Trunk Railroads were then build- 
ing westward to bid on Alaska trade, the coal used by 
the territory was largely coming from Canada, and 
the policy of that government was friendly to imme- 
diate development. This annexation notion which 


697 Dispatch, Aug. 28, 1912, quoting San Francisco Argonaut. 
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was elaborated in greater detail by Robert Stein at the 
third National Peace Congress held at Baltimore in 
May,*”* was taken up by the same class of Alaskans who 
were then crediting Sulzer and Wickersham with the 
assertion that continued mistreatment of Alaska would 
involve dissolution of the union.*” But the fact was 
that the northerners talked about annexation merely to 
advertise the territory and to command attention and 
sympathy from the eastern press. For this purpose the 
proposition was a fairly good one. 

The proselyting for home rule flourished throughout 
this period, and those engaged in it tried every con- 
ceivable means of appeal. The legislatures of Wash- 
ington and Oregon and the commercial associations of 
those states were instructing their United States sena- 
tors and representatives to vote for coal opening and 
home rule; and they were so advising Congress, by 
means of appropriate resolutions, petitions, and dele- 
gations. Richard A. Ballinger, resigning his portfolio 
to Walter Fisher, an ex-President of the Conservation 
League, returned, as a maligned hero,.to his native 
heath, in March, 1911, and gave his endorsement to 
the fiat of the West. Delegate Wickersham, address- 
ing the Commercial and Arctic Clubs of Seattle at 
about the same time, secured from these bodies approv- 
al of his bill for a local legislature. Some of the Arc- 
tic Club members formed a non-partisan ‘Alaska 
Home Rule Club,” to circularize prominent men on 
behalf of that measure. The general enthusiasm was 


698 7, Stein (Robert) “Can a Nation be a Gentleman?” Address delivered 
before the Congress, May 4, 1911; v. also 63C:1S., H. R. Res., 83 and 146, 
looking toward the sale or transfer of southeast Alaska to Canada. 

699 Alaskans had great disgust for such rumors as one to the effect that 
Sulzer, in a Ketchikan address, had orated upon “ominous rumblings of 
revolution” and “gun and rifle clubs formed with a sinister purpose,” Dis- 
patch, August 28, 1911. 
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given point and purpose by the formation and func- 
tioning of a “Joint Alaska Committee.” This was 
composed of representatives of the chief commercial 
groups interested in the trade of the northwest; it set 
up a permanent organization to act upon all Alaska 
matters; it endorsed coal opening and home rule and 
urged them upon Congress.’ In this manner the an- 
ti-conservationists adopted and utilized the issue of 
home rule. 

By the time that the Sixty-second Congress, which 
Taft had called to consider reciprocity with Canada, 
came together in its first session, April 4, 1911, many of 
its leaders had been approached regarding Alaska. 
Speaker Clark had received from A. J. Daly, the chair- 
man of the recently revived Democratic Committee, a 
home rule petition, together with a flattering invita- 
tion to visit the north; Mr. Daly had assured him that 
“the people of Alaska, after having endured twelve 
years of the doctrines of Alexander Hamilton, as ad- 
ministered to them by the Republican Party,” were 
looking “‘to the party of Jefferson as the one to cham- 
pion their cause of local self-government,” and especi- 
ally to Clark, whom they had “come to consider as one 
of the greatest exponents of the principles of Democ- 
racy.’ ‘The new chairmen of the Senate and House 
Committees on Territories, W. A. Smith of Michigan, 
a Republican,’ and H. D. Flood of Virginia, a Dem- 


700'These developments were partly due to the Seattle speeches of the 
delegate made during the last few days of March, wherein the factor of 
Canadian trade competition was stressed. 

701 Dispatch, April 18, 1911. 

702Tn June Senator Smith put through a resolution, 62C:1S., S. R. 52, 
directing his committee to investigate territorial government for Alaska, 
and in November he told a Los Angeles audience that “We will settle the 
question of government in Alaska right. And there will be no selfish mo- 
tives, and there will be no greed in it.” 
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ocrat, were reported as favorable to home rule, and 
the members of their committees were one by one 
pledged to the same. The President again had been 
bombarded with invitations to visit the territory, that 
he might experience a change of heart; and a general 
congressional junket was prognosticated with consid- 
erable hope and some asperity.°* The Northwest 
Democratic Conference and such leaders as Woodrow 
Wilson, Oscar Underwood, and W. J. Bryan, were 
pledged to support the home rule plank of their party. 
Local northerners, for all these reasons, felt justified in 
the belief that Alaska was slated to receive a local legis- 
lature within the next two— Democratic—years. In 
this manner the Democrats, for purposes of opposition, 
adopted the issue of home rule. 

During the interim it seemed necessary that some 
public-spirited community should demonstrate the 
need for speedy action. ‘The people of Cordova, then 
a place of about twelve hundred inhabitants, obliging- 
ly assumed the duty in question. Choosing a conven- 
ient afternoon when the United States officials were 
conspicuous for their absence, about three hundred 
Cordovans, led by the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, an ex-Mayor, and members of the City 
Council, assembled for a propaganda party. At their 
celebration they amused themselves with burning 
Pinchot in effigy and dumping some Canadian coal, 
imported by the Copper River and Northwestern 
Railroad Company, into the deep waters of the bay. 


708 The Prospector of Mar. 9, 1911, sagely opined that “no bunch of 
congressmen” would “turn down a trip at the expense of the government.” 
The third session of the Sixty-first Congress had provided for a joint inves- 
tigating committee which, had Taft not called the early session, would have 
visited the north and reported upon it. 

704 Numerous cablegrams regarding coal recently sent from that locality 
to the administration, had met with little response. 
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This “Cordova Coal Party” of May 3, 1911, was a 
huge success. The historical allusion was lost on no 
one between Seattle and Boston. The governor of 
New Jersey came out with the assertion that nothing 
Alaskans had ever done had “impressed Easterners as 
did the Cordova incident.” "® Secretary of the In- 
terior Fisher telegraphed Governor Clark, in Connec- 
ticut at the time, to the effect that lawlessness should be 
suppressed, but assured him that he personally favored 
speedy coal development. This message inclined the 
Cordovans to the belief that their Thursday afternoon 
had been well-spent. Clark merely admonished Alas- 
kans to be patient. None of the participants, promi- 
nent or otherwise, was apprehended.” 


Taft Administration Under Fire 


That faction of the Progressives which feared the 
effect of home rule on conservation was inclined to in- 
terpret the dumping of the Guggenheim coal as an at- 
tempt by the residents of a Guggenheim town to stam- 
pede the government into permitting the Guggenheims 
to grab the public coal lands.“ Similar interpreta- 
tions were made of the huge signs painted on the 
wharves at Cordova, Valdez, and Seward: “Let us 
mine our own coal.” But there were additional rea- 


705 Valdez Miner, May 21, 1911. 

706 As an aftermath, the people of the neighboring town of Katalla as-. 
sembled the next day, publicly burned a copy of the proclamation withdraw- 
ing the coal lands from entry, burned Mr. Pinchot again, and placarded the 
town in appropriate fashion — “Pinchot my Policy: No patents to coal lands; 
All timber in forest reserves; Bottle up Alaska; Put Alaska coal in forest 
reserve; Save Alaska for all time to come.” Also boulders were placed upon 
the tracks of the Copper River and N. W. R. R. to prevent the removal of 
the foreign coal from the dock to a safer place, and a sporadic scheme for 
mining domestic coal was launched, only to spend itself in enthusiastic 
fulminations against the law. 

707 Cordova Alaskan, Sept. 4, 1911. 
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sons for the public interest in the coal problem as af- 
fecting Alaska, in disclosures made at the first session 
of the Sixty-second Congress. During those memora- 
ble days between April 4 and August 22, 1911, there 
was a remarkable access of curiosity, on the part of 
many senators and representatives, regarding the ad- 
ministration’s policy toward Alaska. They expressed 
their curiosity in numerous resolutions of inquiry, with 
special reference to certain scandals: the withdrawal of 
lands and their reopening to public entry; water-front 
rights for railroads; government contracts with private 
companies for supplying coal to Forts Liscum and 
Davis; bribery of government witnesses by the Alaska 
Syndicate; failure of the Attorney-General’s office to 
prosecute for offenses against United States law com- 
mitted in the territory; and the delay in granting terri- 
torial government. 

The gentlemen who developed this inquisitive turn 
of mind were not without a community of interest, as 
being either Progressive or Democratic in their lean- 
ings. Prominent among them was LaFollette, the 
leader of one faction of the Progressives, who had an 
abiding interest in the problem of government owner- 
ship and operation of railroads and whose attention 
was particularly directed by Wickersham to the oper- 
ating methods of the Alaska Syndicate."* Others who 
now gave much consideration to Alaska were the Pro- 
gressive junior and senior senators from Washington, 
Miles Poindexter and Wesley Jones; ‘” Representa- 
- tives W. A. Humphreys from the same state;"° the 
Democratic Representative J. M. Graham of Illinois, 
who was chairman of the House Committee on Expen- 


708 62C:18., S. Res. 23 and 144, Cong. Rec., pp. 4262-4302. 
709 §, J. Res. 53, S. C. Res. 9, S. Doc. 77, S. Res. 84. 
710 H, J. Res. 157, H. Res. 271, Cong. Rec., pp. 3966-3981. 
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ditures in the Interior Department, J. M. Cox of Ohio, 
and Morris Sheppard of Texas; “* and most active of 
all, the delegate from the north, James Wickersham.™ 

In tangible immediate results the resolutions accom- 
plished little but the hearings held upon them were 
sufficiently acrimonious to strengthen insurgency and 
to bring into prominence the cause of home rule. Lack 
of space forbids more than a bare outline of the prin- 
cipal facts brought out, as affecting the prospects for a 
local legislature. Among other things, it was demon- 
strated that the United States government had been 
defrauded of $50,000 by collusion between the John J. 
Sesson Company and the Northwestern Commercial 
Company, in the matter of coal contracts.”* This 
scandal assumed an importance out of all proportion to 
the amount of money lost, because it involved the Alas- 
ka Syndicate and a gentleman until recently an officer 
of it, Captain D. H. Jarvis, who committed suicide just 
at this juncture.”* In addition, the same corporation 
and official were charged with an interest in the brib- 
ery of the Grand Jury for the Hasey case and in the 
subsequent dismissal of Sutherland and Boyce just 
when they were about to prosecute for the said bribery. 
It was also demonstrated that some of the excessive ir- 


711 H, Res. 290, 237, 18. 

712, Res. 213, 217, 218. H. Repts. 56 and 145, the latter included in 
Cong. Rec., pp. 3908-3909. 

18), H. Res. 217, Hearings, H. Com. on Judiciary, July 13, 24 and 31, 
1911. The resolution called upon the Attorney-General for data regarding 
an affidavit sworn to on May 23, 1910, by a man named H. J. Douglas. 

™14 Because of the high place Jarvis previously held in public esteem, his 
death was a distinct shock to the northwest. His farewell message, “Tired 
and worn out,” was no adequate explanation, and for lack of a better one 
the public concluded that he had been hounded to death by the discharged 
Syndicate auditor, H. J. Douglas, whose affidavits had been submitted to the 
Secretary of War and Attorney-General by Wickersham. The suicide 
strengthened the position of the delegate’s faction; v. Northwestern papers 
of June 24, 1911, and ff. 
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regularities in the delegate elections of 1908 andigro 
had been due to the machinations of small politicians 
who were friendly to the Syndicate and who wished 
to defeat Wickersham. The light of publicity was 
glaring enough to show up patronage abuses, too, espe- 
cially the long-standing and vicious system of grafting 
on the board of prisoners at the territorial jails. Fin- 
ally, it was shown that by a remarkable series of coin- 
cidences the alleged perpetrators of these various of- 
fenses had each and every one escaped serious investi- 
gation at the hands of the federal government. 
Therefore Delegate Wickersham was emboldened 
before the House Committee on the Judiciary, to bring 
against Attorney-General Wickersham the charge “that 
purposely he did shield and defend Alaska Syndicate 
criminals from punishment for crimes against the gov- 
ernment” by allowing the statute of limitations to 
run on those crimes. The Attorney-General denied 
the charge and insisted upon proof, himself producing 
all the data technically demanded by the delegate’s 
original resolution of inquiry. When the latter sub- 
mitted his specifications, the committee voted that it 
found therein a “looseness of statement” and a habit of 
“assumption” which weakened the charges."° The 
fact was that neither the Democratic committee nor 
the Republican Attorney-General was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the intricacies of Alaskan affairs to ap- 
‘preciate the accumulation of circumstances which con- 
vinced the delegate of the correctness of his own inter- 
pretation of the evidence. Therefore they could not 
go so far as he in their conclusions. ‘They arrived at a 
result of probability of guilt on the part of certain 
lesser personages, which guilt could not be proved 


715 Hearing of July 13, 1911. 
716 Hearing of July 31, 1911. 
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without difficulty; but they did not find the Attorney- 
General himself untrustworthy. At any rate the stir 
over the charges effectually advertised Alaska prob- 
lems, because talk inside and outside the committee 
widened into a discussion of the deplorable maladmin- 
istration which had always characterized the carpetbag 
government of distant regions." 


The “Dick to Dick” Letter. Opera Bouffé 


Simultaneously with this interesting, if not enlight- 
ening, controversy, the inquisitive fingers of the na- 
tion’s legislators began to meddle with the Chugach 
National Forest Reserve, and stirred up such a hornet’s 
nest that the congressmen, as well as the public, were 
badly “stung.” President Taft had restored to entry, 
October 28, 1910, 12,800 acres of the Chugach Forest, 
that a portion of the same, situated on Controller Bay, 
might be utilized by the Controller Railway and Navi- 
gation Company for terminal purposes. This action 
was taken after full cabinet discussion, with the under- 
standing that the acreage in question, having no timber 
on it, was “not chiefly valuable for national forest pur- 
poses,” ought to be used to encourage private capital to 
build a railroad, could not under the law be monopo- 
lized by any one company, and would not come under 
the control of the Alaska Syndicate. The President 
was aware, when issuing the order, that it would lead 
to an “attack” and the “questioning” of his motives.” 


“17 For the history of the judgeships and marshalships in Alaska, v. Hear- 
ing of July 24, 1911. It was a debatable question among some Alaskans as 
to which was more valuable for their purposes — congressional legislation or 
newspaper publicity; v. Fairbanks Times, quoted in Valdez Miner, April 
2I, I91t. 

™8 An official account of the withdrawal circumstances is given in 
phates Cong. Rec., pp. 3204-3209, v. also S. Doc. 77, pts. x and 2 (6089, 
6090). 
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The order was soon followed by a special act of Con- 
gress encouraging the company in question to proceed 
with its development.”® 

This procedure was published abroad and except for 
a LaFollette resolution of inquiry agreed to by the 
Senate,’ occasioned no particular comment until June. 
Then the Philadelphia North-American copied a story 
from the Portland (Oregon) Journal to the effect that 
the representative of the Controller Bay Company, 
Richard Ryan, had obtained the withdrawal order 
from the President through his brother Charles P. 
Taft, who was supposed to be interested in the com- 
pany. Offered as proof, was a postscript to a letter 
said to have been written to Ballinger by Ryan, June 
13, 1910, and to have been copied from the files of the 
Department of the Interior by a private magazine writ- 
er, Miss Mabel Abbott,™ after LaFollette introduced 
his resolution. The letter took its name from the salu- 
tation and ending of the alleged postscript: 


Dear Dick: I went to see the President the other 
day. He asked me who it was I represented. I 
told him, according to our agreement, that I repre- 
sented myself. But this didn’t seem to satisfy him. 
So I sent for Charlie Taft and asked him to tell his 
brother, the President, who it was I really repre- 


719 Act of Mar. 4, 1911 (36 Stat. L., 1360). 

720 §, Res. 23, April 20, 1911, asking for information regarding locations 
on the restored land. 

721 By means of a letter of introduction from Norman Hapgood, then 
editor of Colliers, Miss Abbott had secured permission, against Fisher’s 
best judgment, to go over the files of the Controller Bay affair, in the pres- 
ence of Ashmun Brown, then secretary to Fisher. She was not allowed to 
make copies of the files, but took copious notes, Later she wrote an article 
which Colliers refused to purchase, for the reason that Fisher, when it was 
submitted for his approval, declared it was full of false interpretations. 
There was no postscript in that article. The postscript story was later sold 
to the newspapers. 
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sented. The President made no further objection to 

my claim. Yours, Dick. 

This postscript raised the question, had Taft ne- 
fariously donated to Ryan an exclusive right to the 
waterfront on a valuable harbor, a gateway to the coal 
fields? Was Ryan in league with the Guggenheims 
to complete their seizures? Naturally, in their in- 
flamed state of imagination, the anti-administration 
press concluded that poor Alaska was about to be re- 
abducted. 

Congress immediately busied itself with resolutions 
of investigation. The Senate agreed, June 27, to a 
Poindexter resolution calling on the President for full 
information, which was soon forthcoming, and printed 
as a document, while the gist of it was also published 
in the Congressional Record.’"” ‘The House Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Interior Department pre- 
pared, under the leadership of Mr. Graham, to inves- 
tigate vigorously. Mr. Louis Brandeis offered his ser- 
vices gratis as counsel in this important matter. The 
conservationists and progressives were inclined to make 
much of it. Information additional to that contained 
in the communication from the executive was awaited 
eagerly. 

Time passed. The additional information was not 
forthcoming. ‘The Taft faction charged that their op- 
ponents sought by delay to foster a political conspiracy 
to discredit the government. Representatives Mondell 
and Mann tried to help Humphrey put through a reso- 
lution taking the investigation out of the hands of the 
Democratic majority. They took to task Chairman 
Graham for the delay of his committee, but he insisted 


722 §. Res. 84, S. Doc. 77, 2 pts. (6089 and 6090) ; Cong. Rec., pp. 1659, 
1717, 2550, and 3204-9. 
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that there were good and sufficient reasons for making 
haste slowly on a matter of such weight. He admitted, 
however, that “the committee, in its cold-blooded fash- 
ion, Was no more anxious to vindicate Miss Abbott 
than it was to vindicate the administration.” ”* It was 
not at this time generally known that Brandeis had sub- 
jected Miss Abbott to a private cross-examination 
which convinced him that her story was a hoax, and 
caused him to advise Graham to drop the prosecution 
if not the persecution. During the ensuing period of 
confusion and doubt, the administration and everyone 
mentioned in the letter disowned all knowledge of the 
postscript and denied all complicity in the Chugach 
withdrawal. Gradually the preposterous character of 
the charges caused them to be dropped, but not before 
they had found a place in history as one of the spectac- 
ular fabrications of American political ingenuity. 

To a certain extent the flare-up reacted to the dis- 
credit of those who considered it seriously. It was 
only the high temperature of political thought which 
gave it even a brief credence. But it served to place 
the administration on the defensive once again. It 
impelled Taft to send Secretary Fisher, a “true con- 
servationist and practical man,” to Alaska as his per- 
sonal representative.”* Thus the administration might 


723 Cong. Rec., p. 3968. The Humphrey proposal was H. Res. 271, de- 
bated on Aug. 15, 1911, v. Cong. Rec., pp. 3966-3981. Delegate Wickersham 
did not long take part in the Dick to Dick agitation, doubtless because he 
was too well informed as to the true nature of Controller Bay. To what 
extent he really believed that Ryan was in collusion with the Guggenheims 
was not known. Miss Abbott was later discredited, from the standpoint 
of mental stability. The Committee finally reported in December, 62C:2S., 
H. Rept. 178 (6129) 2 pts. 

724 Cordova Alaskan, Aug. 18, 1911. In a special dispatch to the P. I., 
Aug. 2, 1911, Taft declared: “I can not too strongly emphasize this fact. 
I am sending Secretary Fisher to Alaska in person because I appreciate the 
importance, not only to the territory, but to the whole country, of the earliest 
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be able to quell its detractors by promulgating a con- 
structive plan of legislation for the territory. It im- 
pelled Pinchot, in company with Poindexter, to follow 
the same trail “‘to get information at first hand” re- 
garding the territory of which he had said much and 
seen nothing. The insurgents hoped so to smite their 
enemies with the Alaska bone of contention as to come 
off victors at the next session of Congress and the next 
engagement at the polls. Meanwhile, after a display 
of public opinion, the Cunningham claims had been 
declared illegal.”* Politics had proved a very poor 
way to settle the land question; solving nothing, it 
merely placed the names of additional politicians on 
the coal mortality list. That home rule was inevitable, 
was increasingly apparent. 

The need for a change in Alaska’s form of govern- 
ment was patent to both Fisher and Pinchot during 
their Alaska journeyings. This was partly because 
the petitions for coal opening with which they were 
continuously greeted were almost invariably accom- 
panied with pleas for a local legislature. At Juneau 
colored posters were displayed demanding home rule, 
and the visitors were further informed that a recent 
mass meeting had declared it to be the general concen- 


possible development of the territory’s resources. He is a true conservation- 
ist and a practical man and I have great faith that he will make recom- 
mendations that will completely solve the problems involved.” The same 
issue attributed to the executive a statement that Delegate Wickersham was 
the greatest obstacle to Alaska’s best interests, an allegation which the opposi- 
tion press vociferously copied, styling him the “character assassin.” In reply 
his supporters claimed that they were not interested in the personal motives 
of their delegate, but in the facts regarding Alaskan exploitation which he 
uncovered. 

725 Cordova Daily Alaskan, Sept. 6, 1911, statement of Pinchot in an 
interview at Cordova. 

726 According to the P. I. of June 27, this was but another instance of 
“Pilate washing his hands,” v. also Valdez Miner, June 27, 1911. 
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sus of opinion that an elective legislature was the only 
cure for Alaska’s ills. At Valdez, a formal petition 
presenting “the practically unanimous opinion of local 
citizenship upon the most vital requirements of Alas- 
ka” pleaded at length for a small territorial council 
with local legislative powers.’”’ 

It was claimed that there was considerable contrast 
between the welcomes extended the two famous visi- 
tors,’** and the relative thoroughness of their respective 
tours of investigation.’ But there was little differ- 
ence between their protestations of attitude and belief. 


“27 Details of this petition were given in the Cordova Alaskan of Sept. 1, 
1911. It disclaimed all desire for county organization, declared the fear of 
excessive taxation was without foundation, and from its superior height 
made reference to “the present exultation of the eastern mind through the 
epidemic of conservation.” 

728 There was little debate about the friendliness of the populace toward 
Fisher, but many Alaskans indignantly denied that they were cordial to 
Pinchot. The press of each faction tried to make out that the other’s tour 
was a “frost” and a farce. At Seward Fisher was greeted with a welcom- 
ing delegation, each member of which wore a badge, “Allow us to mine our 
own coal.” At Katalla and Cordova Pinchot was said to be greeted in so 
hostile a fashion as to feel the advisability of carrying a revolver and trav- 
eling with a body guard. He found empty buildings placarded: “Closed — 
Result of Conservation.” He found the newspapers printing notices of 
funeral orations, to be delivered over the body of Alaska by “the Lord High 
Executioner, Gifford Pinchot.” A favorite poster at Katalla was a song 
parody, entitled, “Hail to the Chief.” 

The Conquering hero comes too late, 
To view the corpse in its last estate, 
With the sword of power, in the hand of greed, 
Marvel not at the fatal deed, 
On the storm that sweeps on the glacier’s heights, 
Echoes the moan from the last brave fight. 
They have blocked the trails the brave have trod, 
And fenced the land from man and God. 
All hail the chief of Alaska’s desolation. 
- Cordova Alaskan, Sept. 11 and 20, Alaska Sourdough, Oct. 2, 1911. 

729 Fisher traveled upon each of the three railroads, and on the Valdez 
Trail, also inspecting the Controller Bay (Bering River) coal fields. Pin- 
chot aimed to inspect the Matanuska region, but found the weather too in- 
clement, although Poindexter went on into it. 
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Fisher came with an “open mind” and Pinchot with a 
willingness to change his opinion if “shown to be 
wrong.” Fisher assured Alaskans that patents would 
be given bona fide claimants, and Pinchot told them 
that land frauds, rather than conservation, were to 
blame for bottling up Alaska. Each had such an ardu- 
ous encounter with bad weather on Controller Bay that 
he concluded that its windswept shores were decreed 
by act of God to be unfit for the purposes of either 
transportation or politics. Both inclined toward leas- 
ing of coal lands and government supervision of rail- 
roads. Home rule was endorsed in a general way.” 

Most Alaskans conceded that the Secretary of the 
Interior had honest intentions; and they were even will- 
ing to be grateful to the ex-Chief Forester, provided 
he would render the great public service of describing 
the conditions under which he would be willing to in- 
vest his own money in Alaska. But that information 
was not forthcoming, and the more radical northerners 
feared lest their “fine crop of investigators” * might 
do them no good, asserting that they stayed only long 
enough to place themselves in the class of those who 
claimed to dispense accurate information on Alaska, 
and just short enough to go away ignorant. In truth 
Alaskans could not be blamed for their pessimism, in- 
asmuch as the legitimate investigators, Fisher and 
Pinchot, had their footsteps shadowed. by a rapacious 
horde of muckrakers, against whom it was thought 
necessary at Katalla to organize a “Publicity League” 
for purposes of exposure.” Nevertheless, Alaskans 
found new ground for cheer. 


730 Comment upon Fisher’s trip may be found in the territorial press of 
the last two weeks of August and that of Pinchot a fortnight later. 
781 Cordova Alaskan, August 31, 1911. 


782 Ibid., Sept. 30, 1911. Alaskans believed that their treatment at the 
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When the Secretary of the Interior was banquetted 
at Seattle upon his return from his trip," he had a sug- 
gestion of hope for Alaskans; and he maintained the 
same note of cheer all the way east to Washington and 
to his rendezvous with the President. They met at the 
Fourteenth Annual Session of the American Mining 
Congress.“* ‘There the President endorsed the views 
of the Secretary as his own, and the Secretary set forth 
their joint judgment, in brief as follows: The perma- 
nent residents of Alaska had been found to be a “re- 
markably large and fine body of people” with a “sub- 
stantial percentage of vigorous, law-abiding, law-re- 
specting men and women of the highest type of Ameri- 
can citizenship:” they were “entitled to a territorial 
government better adapted to their peculiar local con- 
ditions and needs:” their coal was less likely to domi- 
nate the Pacific coast market than had been thought 
when the fields were first discovered; pending claims 
would be settled as soon as possible and Alaska coal 
lands should be developed by the leasing system; her 
transportation lines were not to be permitted to be in- 
terested in the commodities they transported; if the 
government should turn to railroad building it should 
work from the beginnings of the Alaska Central in 
toward the Yukon in order to furnish the interior with 
a trunk line road; and finally among Alaska people, 
“back of their naturally great and justifiable desire for 


hands of the Portland Journal justified them in detesting John E. Lathrop, 
its Washington correspondent and writer for Pinchot’s mouthpiece, the 
Newark News. William F. Smythe was abhorred for similar reasons. Rob- 
ert Heinl, correspondent for Leslie’s Weekly, and a friend of Fisher, was 
better liked. Of Leslie’s Weekly the Dispatch, Mar. 9, 1911, said, “It is 
about the first standard publication to treat Alaska fairly.” 

733 Sept. 8, 1911. 

784 Chicago, October 24-28, 1911, v. Proceedings, 362-397, for addresses 
of Taft and Fisher. 
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immediate action,’ had been found a pleasing “fair- 
mindedness and public spirit.” 

For such an official endorsement there was much 
reason to be thankful, and amid-.the general stir of 
hopeful approbation, new plans were formulated for 
cementing an entente cordiale among Alaska factions. 
To New Yorkers, Alaska presented herself favorably 
through the medium of an exhibit at the American 
Lands and Irrigation Exposition at Madison Square.™ 
Among Seattleites, there was formed for the good of 
legislation, a Square Deal League, which later led to 
the establishment of the Alaska Bureau of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, a group which has always 
since influenced Alaska legislation.“* In Chicago, at 
the National Irrigation Congress, Pinchot made still 
another alignment.”” And above all at Washington, 
among congressmen, concerted action on Alaska’s gov- 
ernment rapidly approached the bounds of possibility. 


735 Nov. 3-12, 1911. According to the Cordova Alaskan, the object of 
the exhibit was to inform people that Alaska was more than “a little reduced 
scale plot in the southwest part of the map of the United States” and its 
inhabitants were not “natives who live on oil and blubber.” 

736 Seattle interference was frequently resented, as when the choleric 
Mayor of Juneau, Emery Valentine, wired the Square Deal League, which 
had asked for instructions, “The people of Alaska earnestly request Seattle 
to attend to their own business and keep their hands off Alaska affairs. 
We have elected a delegate to speak for us;” Dispatch, Nov. 11, 1911. 
Valentine, known as “Alaska’s Peter Stuyvesant” claimed that the real ob- 
ject of the Alaska Bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce was to 
defeat territorial government; Ibid., Feb. 2, 1912. 

787 Dec. 9, 1911. 


A Legislature at Last 
Hearings on Home Rule 


While the Judiciary Committees of the Sixty-second 
Congress had been laboring under the excitement of 
the Wickersham charges and the Controller Bay with- 
drawals, the Committees on Territories had again 
tackled the problem of home rule for Alaska. Many 
congressmen had been pledged to work for it. The 
Republican standpatters were not in a position to op- 
pose it and few Progressives had inclination to do so. 
The Democrats had a campaign promise of many 
years standing to redeem. The administration plan 
for government by commission had failed of enactment 
miserably. Most of the opposition to an elected legis- 
lature was quiescent, and what remained had little 
weight. Consequently, it had been a simple matter 
for the chairman of the Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories to obtain permission for his committee to “in- 
quire” regarding territorial government, and that 
group was quickly provided, by Wickersham, working 
through Senator Jones, with an experimental bill and 
with the data to insure its passage."** The House Com- 
mittee already had before it a duplicate bill, and hear- 
ings were soon under way before both groups.” 

These hearings were rather cursory, since it was gen- 
erally conceded that some sort of home rule bill would 


738 62C:1S., S. 1647, introduced April 27, 1911. 
739 H, R. 38, introduced April 4, 1911; Hearings, S. Com. on Terr. May 
23, 1911. H. Com. on Terr., May 17, 20, 24, 25, 1911. 
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be passed anyway and the subject lacked appeal, as 
compared with water front grabs, ballot-stuffing, and 
bribery. Sufficient interest was exhibited, however, 
to show that the longstanding objections still persisted, 
concerning the number and quality of Alaska’s popula- 
tion, the strength of the demand for a legislature, its 
probable cost and its relation to corporate interests. 
To answer the first objection Jones and Wickersham 
needed to do little more than display photographs and 
cite census figures and comparative statistics ‘* with 
interpretations complimentary to Alaska. For this 
they used once more the materials compiled for the 
Senate hearings on the Beveridge bill. In addition 
they played upon the jingo fear of American migra- 
tion to Canada and of loss to the United States of the 
north Pacific Coast trade. 

Concerning the universality of the demand for a leg- 
islature, proof abounded, in the evidence of newspaper 
editorials, platforms of delegate candidates, Canadian 
comparisons of a nature uncomplimentary to the Unit- 
ed States, and the propaganda of western commercial 
associations. For example, Senator Jones quoted to 
the Senate Committee a Post-Intelligencer editorial of 
April 18, declaring that “the wrongs of the thirteen 
original colonies, which led to the Revolutionary War, 
were petty, indeed, beside the wrongs of the people of 
Alaska.” At the hearing of May 24, the delegate con- 
fronted the House Committee with recent newspaper 
clippings to the number of two dozen, to prove the 
overwhelming character of the public desire; and yet 
his reserve stock was scarcely touched, as the press of 
the north was echoing and re-echoing the arguments 


740 The trade statistics and the bulletins of the Geological Survey were 
immensely helpful. 
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made in the hearings.” The elections of 1908 and 
1910 also figured prominently in the discussions, with 
Wickersham stressing the Taft-Clark letter of June 
24, 1910, as evidence of his ability to win on a home 
rule ticket in spite of the opposition of the executive. 
In this connection it is important to note that President 
Taft and Delegate Wickersham had never conferred 
on Alaska. Her history might have been different if 
they had. 

A more serious objection was that of expense. Alas- 
kans had abandoned their altruistic offers to pay the 
bills of a local legislature out of their own pockets; 
and congressmen had no thought of breaking with 
precedent by asking that they be renewed. But the 
business instincts of the legislators bade them pause. 
How much did a territorial assembly cost and how 
often? For the reassurance of the committees on this 
point Jones and Wickersham were prepared with com- 
parative statistics, showing just how inexpensive a leg- 
islature might be.” To these figures the congressional 
mind proved receptive, especially when there were 
added to them data on Alaska’s stupendous resources 
and trade values. . 

Nevertheless the main question of debate was the old, 


741’ The counter campaign of publicity by the Syndicate, as promulgated 
in the Outlook, Literary Digest, and Saturday Evening Post, was described 
from the point of view of the Delegate at the H. Harings, May 25, 1911. 

742 At the hearing of May 24, 1911, the delegate said he had never 
conferred with the President. The Clark letter in full was inserted in the 
hearing of May 25, at which Wickersham asserted that during the last cam- 
paign it had been “printed and circulated through Alaska like an advertise- 
ment for a big fire sale.” The letter did not mention Wickersham by name, 
but deplored the filing of “flimsey and outrageous charges.” 

743 The Valdez Miner, Mar. 26, 1912, suggested that “the little bit of 
silver the national government will spend on a territorial legislature could 
easily be saved by lopping off a few useless bureaucrats and investigating 
committees that now pester the territory.” 
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old issue between home rule and big business. Their 
lobby was asking: “Would big business be required to 
pay the costs of home rule, and to suffer under the 
jurisdiction of the local legislature?” The Wicker- 
sham measure, as presented to the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, was carefully drawn to quiet their concern. Ex- 
penditures were to be limited to current income, terri- 
torial taxes to one percent of the assessed valuation of 
property, and municipal taxes to two. Non-residents 
were to be taxed no higher than residents, county or- 
ganization was prohibited, and indebtedness was care- 
fully hedged about to preclude extravagance. These 
restrictions were explained as due to the fact that it was 
not a question of what was right for the people to have, 
but of what the particular interests “will let Congress 
pass for us, because they are in a position to defeat the 
bill if they determine to do so.” 

Unflattering as was this elucidation, no one denied 
its truth; but many of the congressmen protested that 
their concern was quite to the contrary. ‘Would big 
business pocket the legislature?” The bill was drawn 
to meet this type of objection also. It contained many 
limitations which Wickersham said “ought not to go 
in,’ limitations which went “far beyond those which 
have been incorporated in other organic laws.” Nev- 
ertheless the delegate had inserted them: he was con- 
vinced that “Congress, in the present suspicious condi- 
tion of the public mind, would be very slow to do for 
this territory what [had] heretofore been done for oth- 
er territories.” Unlike the committeemen, Wicker- 
sham believed that Alaska was better able to cope with 
syndicates than was Congress; but he diplomatically 
phrased the question as one of “whether our people 
ought not to be organized to assist Congress in protect- 
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ing the interests of the territory” and in putting a stop 
to the “scandals resulting from political mistakes in 
Washington?” He personified the legislature as a 
“Policeman” which Congress should assign to the Alas- 
ka beat in order to guard “the great resources of that 
Territory” from theft at “the hands of a foreign monop- 
oly.” 

To the minds of some democratic congressmen, the 
policeman would not count for much if deprived of his 
club, blackjack, gun, and whistle; and so limited an 
assembly could mean neither home rule for Alaskans 
nor respite from petty legislation by Congress. To 
counter this contention, the delegate emphasized the 
need for subsidiary mining legislation to prevent the 
wholesale acquisition of land. He listed some of the 
mining measures to which the House had given but the 
Senate had refused favorable consideration, and pic- 
tured the improvement in the condition of the common 
man of Alaska if his needs could be met promptly and 
sympathetically by a local lawmaking body — one fill- 
ing the functional gap between Alaskans and Congress. 
A territorial legislature, said he, would be a first step 
in the prevention of Alaska’s further stagnation and 
absorption by the big interests. 

In addition to all these limitations there were others, 
reminiscent of Alaska’s earlier history and that of her 
delegate. No gambling or liquor laws were to be 
passed except by Congress; this, because Wickersham’s 
enemies had claimed he represented those interests and 
that they would control the legislature. No money 
was to be paid from territorial funds for religious edu- 
cation; this harked back to the days of the Jackson- 
Brady hierarchy. No stock could be purchased in cor- 
porations with territorial funds; this in recollection of 
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the Reynolds-Brady Development Company. Some 
of these limitations were not unusual in organic acts, 
although the congressmen were less well informed on 
that point than they might have been. At all events 
it was necessary gradually, and painfully, to instruct 
the gentlemen of the committees and their fellow con- 
gressmen in the histories of territories, past and present, 
and in the peculiar inhibitions of Alaska’s politics.™ 
This Alaska measure was in special degree a sufferer 
from the curse of compromise. ‘There were remaining 
in the original bill, with all its modifications, a few 
places yet capable of further modifying, and it was 
upon these that the House Committee expended some 
of its energies. It reported back to the House, the 
day before the close of the first session, a substitute 
numbered H. R. 73987, with an explanatory report. 
The report, written by Wickersham, reproduced his 
strongest arguments in favor of a legislature. ‘The sub- 
stitute bill was substantially the original with signifi- 
cant sections omitted. ‘The House Committee was not 
willing to insure Alaska against deficiencies in appro- 
priations, nor to create a special territorial treasurer, 
nor to permit the popular election of probate judges, 
justices of the peace and recorders, nor to transfer the 
“Alaska Fund” from the Treasury of the United 
States to that of the territory. Further, it felt it neces- 
sary to provide expressly that Congress might tax Alas- 
ka railroads, and that Alaskans must hew closely to the 
line of precedent in the number of officials and the or- 


744 Wickersham’s bill was patterned primarily after Washington’s Act 
of 1853. 

749 H, Rept. 163 (6078). To compare the original and the substitute wv. 
62 C., Bills, H. R. x and 79, with special attention to sections. 1923 of H. R. 
38 and sections 8 and 16 of H. R. 179087. Sections ro and 12 respectively, on 
legislative limitations, were not markedly different except for the clause in 
the first insuring appropriations. 
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ganization of the legislature. The introduction of this 
substitute showed that the delegate was not to be al- 
lowed to make the instrument somewhat flexible, to 
lessen the power of the judiciary or to place the license 
funds where they would be susceptible to popular de- 
mand. At the end of the first session, the substitute 
bill was left pending on the Union Calendar. 

These disappointments did not deter Delegate Wick- 
ersham, however, from vigorous prosecution of the leg- 
islative idea, to which he devoted much of his effort 
between sessions. The Valdez Miner, mentioning 
his trip back to the territory between sessions said that 
he seemed to be more interested in home rule than in 
anything else. He appeared to find time for few ex- 
traneous matters, except an attack upon the Road Com- 
mission, then suffering disrepute because one of its 
employees had embezzled $17,000." During his stay 
the legislative limitations of the home rule bill roused 
a surprisingly small amount of protest, and much of 
that was quieted by a conciliatory attitude of explana- 
tion, and discussion of possible amendments.™* Alas- 
kans had some conception of the difficulties attendant 
upon congressional legislation and the delegate fre- 
quently dilated to them upon the relative omnipotence 
of the corporations as compared with his own mite of 
influence. He was, however, subjected to severe criti- 
cism for the virulence of his charges against President 
Taft and Attorney-General Wickersham, a policy 
which many editors declared made him a positive hind- 
rance to the territory. This sentiment was fostered 

746 Aug. 12, I9II. 

747 Referring to the case of Lieutenant Orchard. 

748 An attitude of compromise was adopted particularly at Cordova, 
where he made a harmony speech that drew from the Cordova Alaskan the 


grudging admission that, as a whole, “with amendments he will favor,” 
his bill was “a deserving piece of legislation;” Valdez Miner, Dec. 10, 1911. 
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by Senator Nelson and by the Post-Intelligencer, which 
opposed Wickersham although it supported home rule. 
In defense, Wickersham ascribed some of the rumors 
concerning his Washington record to a “tainted press.” 
At the same time he discussed his conflicts with relish. 
“A nice lady-like delegate” he told a Valdez audience, 
would get nothing from Congress. What they needed, 
said he, was “some rough fellow who’ll fight.” “° And 
indeed that expressed the majority sentiment, which in- 
clined to the opinion that the means used were about to 
be justified by the ends attained. 


The Alaska Problem Re-stated 


In the year of grace, 1912, the Congress of the United 
States as a whole for the first time considered seriously 
its responsibilities as Alaska’s guardian. Public opin- 
ion and party expediency had been united, on account 
of the conservation furore, into a demand for legisla- 
tion — for the enunciation of a definite policy as regards 
the territory’s coal, transportation, and government. 
All other northern problems were subsidiary to these 
three, and these were so closely inter-related that they 
could not well be solved separately. 

The executive branch of the government was explicit 
in its recommendations. ‘The President advised that 
the coal lands be leased, that a trunk line railroad be 
constructed and owned by the national government and 
that a commission be set up for local legislative pur- 
poses. Such action Taft urgently recommended in a 
special message. ‘Nothing in the history of the Unit- 
ed States,” said he, “afforded such just reason for criti- 
cism as the failure of the Federal government to extend 

749 Valdez Miner, Dec. 3, 1911. 
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the benefit of its fostering care to the Territory of Alas- 
ka.” The United States owed it to the people of Alaska 
to do these things for them — to give them that “decent 
protection” they had never had."” 

The Secretary of the Interior was of the same mind 
as his chief regarding coal and railroads. But as to 
government, he was moved to outline a compromise. 
Fisher agreed with Taft that railroads and increased 
population, were pre-requisites for “territorial inde- 
pendence and territorial responsibility.” He agreed 
with Governor Clark that federal expenditures for 
Alaska were yet too large and important to warrant 
entrusting the territory’s welfare to an ordinary legis- 
lature. Yet he believed that a local lawmaking body 
was indispensable; from it alone could emanate such 
laws and regulations as could supply Alaska with “the 
fundamental requisites of modern civilized society.” 
At the same time he understood the special antipathy 
of the Alaskan for a government appointee, for a car- 
petbagger. To solve this difficulty Fisher had a sensi- 
ble suggestion which might well have been tried. He 
proposed that a portion of the legislative commission 
be elected by the people of the territory from their own 
number, thereby retaining the form of government best 
fitted to Alaska’s condition and making a pleasing con- 
cession to public sentiment at the same time.™ 


750 Special Message of Feb. 2, 1912. He doubted if it could be said that 
Alaska had ever had “any government at all.’ Government ownership and 
construction of a railroad were the logical result of conservation and were 
by this time a political necessity. At about this juncture, the choleric Cor- 
dova City Council sent Taft a characteristic telegram: “We are already 
bankrupt waiting legislation. Must we migrate?” Dispatch, Feb. 7; Pros- 
pector, Feb. 8, 1912. 

751 “Secretary of Interior Rept., 1911,” 62C:2S., H. Doc. 120 (6222) pp. 
52-58. If the Beveridge bill of the previous Congress had been introduced 
with the Fisher modifications, its chances of passage would have been 
greater. 
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The Governor, who was closer to the scene, was more 
difident in his recommendations. Some Alaskans 
opined that his status as a Taft appointee disinclined 
him for open avowals. Whatever-his preferences, he 
unhesitatingly opposed the enactment of a territorial 
government law as long as a joint committee had not 
investigated the conditions on the ground. All too 
much Alaska legislation, he knew, had proved a misfit 
for lack of full information at the time of its passage. 
Furthermore, he apprehended that home rule might 
prove a bad thing for the territory’s schools, roads, 
jails, and natives. He expected that the amount of 
money for such public uses would be lessened under a 
local government because the resulting increase in local 
taxes would be more than offset by a decrease in federal 
appropriations. It is worthy of note that Clark thought 
“fewer persons would favor at this stage any radical 
change in the mere form of government” if Congress 
would provide the customary laws recognized as neces- 
sary for the prosperity of every other territory or pos- 
session of the United States. He emphasized the fact 
that thus far Alaska had been asked to do without even 
such elemental laws as those relating to quarantine, 
sanitation and public health, supervision of banks, reg- 
istration of births, marriages and deaths, compulsory 
school attendance, and relief of destitution. It was in 
his analysis of Punic opinion that Clark erred. He 
thought the people of Alaska had no desire for “a local 
legislature with powers less ample than those of other 
territorial legislatures, or a local government the ex- 
penses of which should be paid in part by Federal 
appropriations.” More than that, he believed that 
the advocates, as well as the opponents, of home rule 
would concede that Congress could best inform itself 
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through the medium of a joint investigating commit- 
tee.3 

Judging public opinion by the only available crit- 
eria, the press, resolutions, conventions and appeals, a 
vast majority of the persons living under the nominal 
jurisdiction of the governor differed from him decid- 
edly. They had no mind to cultivate patience until 
a junket should visit them; in fact, their opinion of 
junkets was not high.”* They boasted no false pride 
about accepting a limited local legislature in place of 
none at all. And they were quite willing and expectant 
that federal appropriations should continue indefinite- 
ly, as a concomitant of limited home rule. A partial 
poll of public opinion on these points was taken at 
Valdez, where delegates from the third division met on 
January 6, 8, and 9, 1912, and constituted themselves 
Alaska’s last non-partisan convention before the pas- 
sage of the home rule bill. This harmony conclave 
grew out of a suggestion from Pinchot that Alaska’s 
residents demonstrate their ability to get together by 
doing so, since the impression was current in the states 
that they were incapable of agreement. According to 
the original plan of the convention, politics were to be 
taboo; but discussion of coal and railroads and local 
legislation brought up the perennial question of home 


752 “Goy. Rept., 1911,” 62C:28., H. Doc. gr (6223) pp. 496-500. As 
late as May 16, 1912, Clark was reported as of the belief that the Senate 
would not give favorable consideration to a House bill for home rule before 
a congressional committee had visited the territory, Dispatch. 

753 The comment of the Valdez Miner, Jan. 14, 1912, upon the visitors 
of the previous summer lacked respect. “During the last summer, various 
troops of political tragedians have gone up and down the coast of the third 
division, mournfully staging, in one night stands, a great melodrama, en- 
titled: “The Three Guardsmen, Fisher, Pinchot, and Poindexter.” ‘The 
moral of this play pointed out to the Alaska people that while it is prob- 
able God made the United States, the Three Guardsmen would do a better 
job for Alaska.” 
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rule. On this point, as well as most of the others be- 
fore it, the convention attained phenomenal unanimity. 

It was the sense of the meeting that Alaskans could 
legislate for themselves better than could anyone else. 
Therefore, resolutions against government by commis- 
sion and in favor of that by an elected body were in- 
cluded among the many upon which the conventioners 
were able to agree.“* There was nothing uncertain in 
the language used: 

The question of paramount importance to the 
40,000 former citizens of the United States, now 
residents of Alaska, is that of the right to govern 
themselves and regulate their own local affairs, a 
right that is of inestimable value to a free people, 
the basis or fundamental principle of the govern- 
ment of the United States, and the birthright of 
every American citizen. We therefore demand the 
same rights of self-government that have been ac- 
corded to every other territory of the United States 
occupied and settled by American citizens: and we 
further demand the abolishment of a bureaucratic 
government five thousand miles away, often totally 
ignored and usually indifferent to the actual needs 
of the people of this vast territory. 

These resolutions met with a courteous reception 
from many of the influential persons to whom they were 
sent. The administration showed a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward them, except on the mooted point of a leg- 
islature. 


754 This meeting also favored a government owned and operated rail- 
road, coal opening under lease if not otherwise possible, abolition of forest 
reserves and payment into an Alaska treasury of funds received from the 
sale and lease of land. The laws regarding public health, etc., asked for in 
the report of the governor, were another part of the resolutions. For de- 
tails v. Dispatch, Nov. 21, 1911, and April 6, 1912; Valdez Prospector, Jan. 
11, 1912; Valdez Miner, Jan. 14, 1912. 
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The party conventions of 1912 gave additional op- 
portunity for expressions of opinion. The Alaska 
Democrats meeting at Valdez in April, declared that 
without home rule the people of Alaska were power- 
less to obtain legislative reforms: for that reason they 
must subordinate everything else “to the securing of 
that great boon.” It would be a preparatory step to- 
ward that statehood which some of their number al- 
ready enjoyed in sweet contemplation. The Demo- 
crats were unable, however, to subordinate factional 
jealousy to party prosperity. They split at Valdez 
into two groups, based upon personality, not plat- 
forms.” 

In their home rule policy the Democrats were en- 
tirely consistent with former pledges; but the same 
was not true of the Republicans, who managed to 
swallow endorsements of a local legislature and of 
President Taft in one great gulp. Wickersham claimed 
that the President, through his private secretary, Mr. 
Hilles, had promised Hoggatt, Shackleford, and Clark 
the control of the Alaskan appointments if they deliv- 
ered two Taft delegates to the national convention.” 
However that might be, the standpatters decorated 
their band-wagon with home rule paint and, meeting 
at Cordova, March 30, put on a little side trimming in 
the way of a vague allusion to future county govern- 
ment. They telegraphed the Republican chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Territories, asking him 


755 The Democratic split was described in the Valdez Prospector and the 
Valdez Miner during the first week in April. The Dispatch of April 6 gave 
the Cobb resolution, from which the above quotation is excerpted. The reg- 
ulars named R. W. Jennings of Juneau, and the bolters Martin Harrais of 
Chena. 

756 Valdez Prospector, Mar. 28, 1912. 
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to grease the wheels of the territorial equipage by has- 
tening the passage of the bill for a local legislature. 
Such action, they wired, was “essential to Republi- 
can success.” *’ Evidently their. viewpoint was that 
of Wickersham when he told the House Committee on 
Territories that “no man dare run for office in Alaska” 
who is against home rule."”* 

The success of the Alaska Republicans, or the Dem- 
ocrats either, for that matter, was problematical, inas- 
much as the friends of Wickersham were regular mem- 
bers of neither organization. ‘They had refused to take 
part in the amenities of Cordova and had awaited the 
word from Wickersham before holding a convention 
to nominate him. He was for a time inclined to thrust 
that honor upon Sutherland, but when the fact was 
assured that there would be at least four candidates in 
the field,“ Wickersham gave his friends permission to 
announce him as a fifth. The Independent Republi- 
cans therefore met, at Valdez, May 31, and went on 
record in support of Wickersham and Roosevelt and in 
denunciation of Clark and Taft.“ They sent a con- 


757 Dispatch, June 5, 1912. The telegram was sent by National Commit- 
teeman Shackleford and ‘Territorial Chairman Chas. E. Herron. The 
standpatters nominated W. A. Gilmore, a popular ex-mayor of Nome and a 
former friend of Wickersham, who had sent him letters of endorsement 
for his candidacy. Valdez Miner, April 7, 1912, described this meeting in 
. such a manner as to explain the harmony thereat: “Shackleford and Herron 
had one hundred and eighteen ‘votes’ in the convention, garnered from 
various casual and unobtrusive sources of election. This was three-fifths 
of the total so the other ‘delegates’ participated as stage furniture and 
scenic effects.” 

758 Hearing, Mar. 29, 1912. Later there was circulated through the 
north a “Roll of Honor” giving the names of congressmen supporting bills 
for Alaska; Valdez Miner, May 12, 1912. 

759 The Socialists, meeting at Fairbanks, had named a Mr. Krauczunas, 
whose chief strength proved to be out on the gold creeks among the placer 
workers, 

760 In placing Wickersham in nomination, LeFevre of Skagway styled him 
“the very incarnation of the spirit of Alaska;” Valdez Miner, June 2, 1912. 
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testing delegation to the Chicago convention and, after 
they lost to the Shackleford group in the contest for 
recognition, they and their leader found more congenial 
associates in the Progressive camp. 

This affiliation, it might naturally be supposed, 
would kill the chances of the Independents for victory 
in the territory. Bu: the fact should be realized that 
conservation was not recognized as the real issue in 
this election—the Regulars had protested their good 
intentions as loudly as the Progressives — and the Alas- 
ka Independents were careful to avoid the issue. They 
did, however, declare that the application of conser- 
vation to Alaska was a thing which should be left to 
the territorial legislature to determine; to that extent 
they justified Roosevelt’s fears of tg1o that supporters 
of home rule were anti-conservationists. Their candi- 
date, upon his return to Washington from Chicago, an- 
nounced that he did not consider himself a “convert” 
and ‘‘would always be independent.” “* It is improb- 
able that this arrangement lost the Independents many 
votes. 

With five candidates in the field it was hard to see 
how Wickersham could be defeated. What might 
have resulted if the Alaska Democracy had not become 
so intoxicated with the hope of victory as to permit a 
split in its ranks, it is idle to surmise. In any case, 
none of the candidates was so well known as Wicker- 
sham. None was so thoroughly understood to enjoy 
the enmity of the Alaska Syndicate and of the regular 
Republican machine, as embodied in the popularly 
obnoxious personalities of ex-Governor Hoggatt and 
National Committeeman Shackleford.”’ More than 


761 Statement credited to Wickersham in the Dispatch, Aug. 9, 1912. 
762 Although the Independents did not favor Clark, he was a great im- 
provement over Hoggatt and meddled less in politics. A patronage differ- 
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this, it was Wickersham who was the acknowledged 
patron of the home rule bill pending in Congress. To 
him, rather than to the Democratic House or the for- 
tuitous circumstances of national politics, Alaskans of 
that day gave the credit for pushing that measure to- 
ward enactment.”* For campaign purposes, even his 
presence in Alaska was quite unnecessary. He tele- 
graphed from Washington: “I consider it of more im- 
portance to the Territory that I remain here and fight 
for the home rule bill than that I now return to Alaska 
and fight for myself.” And again, “True Alaskans 
irrespective of party will stand by the man who has 
stood by them.” * For these reasons, a plurality of 
the voters of that territory made up their minds to give 
him a third term at Washington.” For home rule, in 
so far as it constituted a limited local legislature, was 
about to become an accomplished fact. 


ence between him and Shackleford inspired the latter to prevent his en- 
dorsement by the Cordova convention. 

763 For a strong defense of the delegate and typical charges against him, 
v. Dispatch, Aug. 12, 1912. 

764'These quotations are taken from a Wickersham advertisement in the 
Valdez Miner of Aug. 4, 1912. They are typical of his campaign material. 
The fight at Valdez was hot because the third division had suffered severely 
from conservation and was inclined to take a “bread and butter” view of 
the election. Wickersham’s attacks upon Richardson, as head of the Road 
Commission, were considered attacks upon the town’s prosperity. ‘The dele- 
gate, as also Harrais, maintained a news sheet in Valdez during the cam- 
paign because both the regular papers opposed them. Their point of view 
was well described by the Prospector, June 20, 1912. 

765 Wickersham received thirty-nine percent of the total vote, with the 
Socialist next with twenty-one percent and the Republican third with twenty 
percent. The official returns as listed in the governor’s office are: Wick- 
ersham, 2,516; Krauczunas, 1,350; Gilmore, 1,292; Jennings, 944; Harrais, 
217; and scattering, 16. The decrease of twenty-five percent from the 
total vote of the previous election was due to the fact that the home rule 


bill was practically a law and the prize was generally conceded to belong to 
Wickersham and sure to go to him. 
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Passage of the Home Rule Act: August 24, 1912 


The second session of the Sixty-second Congress, 
December 4, 1911-August 26, 1912, differed somewhat 
from its predecessor in its attitude toward Alaska. It 
disseminated to the public less of interesting scandal 
and more of cold facts. The three big problems of 
coal, railroads, and government were tackled vigorous- 
ly and with a genuine desire for solution. But as re- 
gards the first two, no answer was found; the congress- 
men were slow at solving an equation in economic 
terms. The problem of government was less difficult 
because it was worked in the more familiar figures of 
politics. ‘The hearings indicated the true nature of the 
situation. What most interested the congressmen was 
the fact that conservation was forcing them to advocate 
the development of the coal lands by lease, rather than 
sale, and railroad ownership and construction by the 
government, rather than by private parties. ‘The ques- 
tion of home rule was subsidiary to this situation and 
secured recognition through it. The delegate seized 
the opportunity and used it. With what skill is at- 
tested by the fact that among the Alaska measures 
passed at the second session were his bills for the 
amending of the placer mining law * and for home 
Tule. 

The Senate and House Committees on Territories, 
upon which chiefly rested the responsibility for Alaska 
legislation, busied themselves continuously, and some 
work must also be credited to the important Commit- 
tees on Public Lands and on Fisheries.” Testimony 


766 Act of Aug. 1, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 2¢2) v 62C:2S., H. R. 18033, Hear- 
ing, H. Com. on Terr., Feb. 13, 1912. 

767 VY, Hearings, S. Sub-Com., on Fisheries, April 26, May 29, June 10; 
H. Com. on Public Lands, Jan. 31, Feb. 5, May 21; S. Com. on Public 
Lands, May 22, June 5, 10, 12; H. Com. on Naval Affairs, Feb. 27, 1912. 
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was submitted at one time or another, by an interesting 
array of witnesses. There were Secretary of the In- 
terior Fisher, Governor Clark, bureau officials and 
federal employees. There were the Pacific coast and 
other western members of Congress, the delegate, ex- 
Senator Wilson of Seattle and Mr. Pinchot. There 
were the Alaska Committees of the American Mining 
Congress, of the Alaska Bureau of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the president of the Alaska Packers 
Association, Mr. C. W. Dorr, and numerous persistent 
promoters of railroads and mines. Bishop Rowe, an 
indefatigable worker on behalf of the natives, was an- 
other witness and one of the most highly respected. 
To reconcile the conflicting testimony of all these gen- 
tlemen was a herculean task quite beyond the average 
powers of individual committeemen. But by their 
combined efforts they succeeded in reaching a unan- 
imous decision to act upon such part of the recom- 
mendations and of the evidence as favored the estab- 
lishment of a limited legislature. In reaching this 
conclusion they rejected many interesting proposals.”* 

All attempts to put Congress on record as against 
either leasing “* or federal construction of a railroad 
were a failure. The effort to ascertain whether the 
government would purchase the Alaska Central, at the 
time known as the Alaska Northern, or the Copper 
River and Northwestern were unavailing. The home 
rule bill simply carried a rider providing for a railroad 


768 For committee deliberations on the home rule bill v. Hearings, S. Com. 
on Terr., Jan. 17, Feb. 23, May 31, June 4 and 6; H. Com. on Terr., Jan. 16, 
Feb. 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 27; Mar. 5, 29, and July 25, rg12. 

769 For the part played by the American Mining Congress in the form- 
ing of a leasing policy v. Hearings, S. Com. on Terr., May 10, 1913; S. Com. 
on Public Lands, June 12, 1912; H. Com. on Public Lands, April 12, 1912. 
The Alaska leasing problem was well summarized at the hearing of the 
H. Com. on Public Lands, Feb. 25, 1914. 
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commission which should “examine into the transpor- 
tation question” and “obtain information in respect to 
the coal fields.” What might be done with the report 
of that commission was left safely uncertain." Nor 
could the home rule bill be made to serve for railroad 
tax exemptions; it was specifically provided that such 
powers should remain with Congress for the next five 
years. Suggestions that the location of the capital be 
changed from Juneau to Fairbanks were cleverly 
thrust aside to avoid jealous complications. Repre- 
sentatives with woman suffrage constituencies tried to 
fortify their positions by persuading Congress to give 
Alaska women the vote. Failing in this, they accom- 
plished the very purpose by empowering the territorial 
legislature to do the same thing, which it promptly 
did, at its first session. 

Other would-be amendments aired the good inten- 
tions of various congressmen regarding prohibition 
and stringent divorce laws; but most interesting of all 
was the effort of the fishing interests to limit the power 
of the legislature to tax them. They contended that 
they were not inimical to Alaska’s best interests but 
that they wished whatever tax was paid by the industry 
to be put back into it. The lobbies of the fish conser- 
vationists and the big New York game hunters were 
active along similar lines. ‘Therefore two Republican 
Representatives, Willis of Ohio, and Mann of Illinois, 
amended the bill for their benefit. They secured upon 
the floor of the House the insertion of a clause includ- 
ing among those laws which the legislature was for- 


770 At a hearing before the H. Com. on Terr., April 12, it was remarked 
that Congress had “learned from long experience” that “a very little opposi- 
tion . . . is sufficient to kill any measure for Alaska, no matter how good 
it may be.” ‘The final choice of a route was left to President Wilson who 
set aside the advice of the commission, for unknown reasons. 
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bidden to “alter, amend, modify, and repeal” measures 
relating to game and fish." In the Senate Committee 
the fur-seal laws and those relating to the ‘Alaska 
Fund” were added to this category. These precau- 
tions went for naught, however, as far as taxation of the 
fisheries was concerned: for in the inevitable commit- 
tee of conference of the two houses on the bill as 
amended by the Senate, the House conferees put 
through a “joker,” following the clause above referred 
to: “Provided further, That this provision shall not 
operate to prevent the legislature from imposing other 
and additional taxes or licenses.” “* ‘The joker was in 
the bill to stay, and although it is the only clause giving 
the legislature authority over the fisheries, it has served 
to empower that body to use the industry as the chief 
mainstay of the territorial treasury. In 1922 the fish- 
eries were contributing seventy-five percent of the 
funds paid into the Alaska exchequer. 

Throughout the processes of its consideration, Alas- 
ka’s home rule bill retained the clauses forbidding the 
legislature to interfere with the sumptuary laws.” 
Wickersham had told the Senate Committee that he 
thought such provisions an insult to his constituents 
and that he expected them to be repealed “when Con- 
gress learns to have confidence in the in‘egrity of the 
people of Alaska.”* Meanwhile, the provisions 
stood, and there they remain to this day. 


771 V, 62C:28., Cong. Rec., pp. 5283-5288. As reported from the H. Com. 
the forbidden laws were “the customs, internal-revenue, postal, or other gen- 
eral laws.” Cf. 62 C., H. of R. Bills, 1, H. R. 38, Sect. 3, at various stages. 

772 62C:28., Cong. Rec., p. 11393. The joker is explained in the follow- 
ing Hearings, S. Com. on Fisheries, June 10, 1912, statements of President 
Dorr and Delegate Wickersham; H. Com. on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, June 7, 1916, statement of Delegate Wickersham; ibid., April 26, 1918, 
statement of Delegate Sulzer then contesting the office with Delegate Wick- 
ersham. 

73 V, supra, p. 328. 

774 Hearing, June 4, 1912. 
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Another characteristic retained throughout the hear- 
ings and debate was the stipulation against county 
formation. The eight senators and sixteen representa- 
tives who were provided to constitute this new assembly 
were to be elected at large from the four judicial divi- 
sions, two senators and four representatives from each. 
Thus all necessity for county organization was avoid- 
ed. But the Senate Committee on Territories was of 
a mind to make the law-making body unicameral, to 
the great dismay of Wickersham, who feared that such 
action would kill his measure. They were forced, 
however, to abandon their position when the House re- 
fused to pass the bill in that form. Congress thereby 
demonstrated once more that it is bound by tradition 
and prefers to stick to it rather than to advance along 
the lines of experimental democracy. In this case it 
set up a legislature to be composed of two bodies of 
men who had duplicate qualifications, duplicate con- 
stituents, and duplicate work.” 

Little remains to be said of this bill or the reasons 
for its passage. ‘There was a general notion that some- 
thing must be done to relieve Alaskans, and although 
one might not approve of the pending plan one should 
vote for it in lieu of nothing at all.” To congressmen 
of a sympathetic turn of mind there was a great deal of 
the human appeal in the situation as expressed in such 
pleas as the following from an Alaska rhymer:*” 


775 Cf, H. R. 38, in its various stages, as given in 62 C., H. of R. Bills, I, 
with law as passed. (37 Stat. L., 512). 

776 Remarked, for example, by Representative White of Ohio, a Democrat. 
The sensitiveness of the House of Representatives to public opinion was il- 
lustrated at a hearing of the H. Com. on Terr., Feb. 6, 1912, when reference 
was made to the home rule planks of Alaska conventions. Representative 
Booher of Missouri, a Democrat, remarked that political platforms “in these 
matters” generally represented the will of the people and were “powerfully 
persuasive.” 

777 62C::28., Cong. Rec., p. 4937, included in the remarks of Representa- 
tive Wedemeyer of Michigan, a Republican. 
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Sitting on my coldest glacier, with my feet in Be- 
ring Sea, 

I am thinking cold and lonely, of the way you’ve 
treated me. 

Three and thirty years of silence! “anbeyererayh ten thous- 
and sleeping nights 

I’ve been praying for your coming, for the dawn of 
civil rights. 

When you took me, young and trusting, from the 
growling Russian Bear, 

Loud you swore before athe nation I should have the 
Eagle’s care. 

Never yet has wing of Eagle cast a shadow on my 
peaks, 

But I’ve watched the flight of buzzards, and I’ve 
felt their busy beaks. 


For congressmen of a statistical disposition, Wick- 
ersham provided a very impressive, detailed, and con- 
vincing array of statistics which were presented by 
himself and his friends at the hearings, in the House 
debate and in a document printed especially for the 
purpose.”* 

It is claimed that party lines were obliterated on this 
measure and it is true that they were evident only in the 
votes upon isolated House amendments. Mr. Legare, 
a Democrat from South Carolina, speaking for his 
fellow-committeemen said, “I don’t think, in the man- 
agement of this matter, that the committee is going to 
give any attention to politics. We want to do the best 
we can for that country.” “® And in corroboration of 
his remarks, there was hung in the House of Represen- 
tatives, near a large and much-used map of Alaska, a 
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poster bearing the legend, “No party lines on the Alas- 
ka question in the House Committee on Territories.” 
The Appendix to the Congressional Record however, 
bore mute evidence to the fact that the home rule bill 
gave a splendid opportunity for the “extension of re- 
marks” for home consumption, so essential to the wel- 
fare of many congressmen in the fall of t912. Wheth- 
er or not the home rule bill was essential to the welfare 
of Alaskans was a secondary consideration. At any 
rate, the political weather was favorable to its enact- 
ment into law, which took place on August 24, 1912."° 
In her struggle for home rule, Alaska had at last 
achieved a legislature. 


Conclusion 


A legislature in itself, no matter how limited, seemed 
no small accomplishment. Alaskans for the first time 
were about to have a hand in the making of their own 
local laws. ‘This was a great advance over their prev- 
ious status. When the United States acquired the 
dependency in 1867, it was bereft of what law the Czar 
had given it, and received nothing in its place. Except 
for a ridiculous Customs Act of 1868 and a subsidy of 
the seal monopoly in the extreme northwest in 1870 
(found necessary to preserve the seals from extinction) 
Congress gave the district no recognition. Legally it 
could scarcely be said to exist. But Alaskans of the 
Panhandle had early evidenced an unwillingness to 
remain outside of the pale of civilization. They had 
implored the officers of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Treasury, stationed at intervals in northern waters, to 
assume duties quite outside their spheres and to give 
Alaskans the semblance of. civil organization. Col- 
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lector of Customs Ball and Captain Beardslee had 
tried to be obliging in this matter. In addition, the 
development of the salmon canning industry, about 
1879, had a little to do with giving Alaska some law 
and order. For the rest, the pioneers had recourse to 
their own ingenuity, erecting temporary city govern- 
ments, assembling non-partisan conventions, and dis- 
patching to Washington the chosen spokesmen of their 
pleas. 

After it had become known, by the discovery of gold 
near Juneau, that Alaska might assume economic im- 
portance, a handful of interested senators put through 
Congress an Organic Act. This law of 1884 gave the 
vast region to the north —a region one-sixth the size of 
the United States—a governor and a judge; but it 
failed to grant them means by which they could make 
themselves of use. Sixteen years had then passed, with 
the federal officials straining against their nonentity, 
the Presbyterian hierarchy in the saddle, and the peo- 
ple growing in numbers, wealth, discontent, and as- 
sumption of importance. ‘Their emissaries to the na- 
tional legislature had accomplished little, until the 
Klondike rush. Then Congress decided that Alaska 
needed the gift of law and order from the national 
fountain head of legislation. For the first time in the 
history of the United States, the federal lawmaking 
body had passed special criminal and civil codes for 
exclusive application to a territory. 

The codes of 1899 and 1900 appeared to mark a new 
era. Coal and copper coming to the fore soon made 
this new era certain. Population and corporate inter- 
ests multiplied together; but, contrary to the wishes of 
the latter and partly because of their lack of political 
skill, demands for territorial recognition became too 
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insistent to be refused. So, in 1906, against the wishes 
of the taxable industries, Alaskans had been granted 
the privilege of electing one of their number as dele- 
gate to Congress. It seemed likely that the struggle 
for home rule could accomplish little against the vested 
interests for a long time thereafter. But shortly, con- 
servation bcame the battle cry of political factions in 
the states, and the miscalculations of the Alaska Syndi- 
cate, when they tried to develop railroad and coal 
projects as side lines to their very successful copper de- 
velopments, gave the new agitation a peculiar applica- 
tion to the territory in which they had invested so 
heavily. It happened that Alaska’s strongest politi- 
cian had made himself delegate to Congress by this 
time. A set of fortuitous circumstances offered them- 
selves ready to his hand. He manipulated them clev- 
erly and in 1912 Alaska took a long stride toward home 
rule, by means of an enabling act providing for a local 
legislature. 

At this point the story of Alaska’s struggle for home 
rule comes to a natural conclusion. For home rule, if 
not an accomplished fact, has essentially been achieved, 
because the enabling act of 1912 made Alaska a poten- 
tial state. But on the other hand the legislature of the 
territory has never yet exercised the full powers usual- 
ly granted such institutions. The special limitations 
which had to be inserted in the act to insure its passage 
have not been removed in the ten years since elapsed. 
In other words, Alaska has not outgrown the original 
measure in so far as its political framework is con- 
cerned. Her population, instead of multiplying, has 
decreased; her industries, instead of expanding, have 
suffered a severe slump, especially since the close of 
the Great War. That conflict drained Alaska of her 
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younger pioneers and discouraged investment in the 
north. Even before 1917, it had become evident that 
the market for Alaska coal could not for many years 
attain the importance expected of it, for the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal and the booming of Califor- 
nia oil affected the demand adversely. As for the sal- 
mon industry, the depletion of those fisheries has been 
the basis for the most important litigation the territory 
has known, and in the year 1923 the situation is alarm- 
ing. 

That for which Alaskans have been struggling since 
1912 has not been political recognition. It has been 
economic development, for which they are dependent 
upon the action of Congress. ‘That body has before it 
a dificult problem. How may the great resources of 
Alaska be developed at the same time that they are 
conserved and kept free from monopolization? To- 
ward the solution of this problem a beginning has been 
made. A system of coal leasing has been inaugurated; 
the same principle has been extended to the petroleum 
industry; and the federal government has constructed 
and put into operation a trunk line railroad connecting 
the big interior with the coast at an ice-free port. But 
there yet remains much to be done. ‘The fisheries must 
be conserved; ocean transport must become equitable; 
and the departmental red tape that has hindered and 
bound Alaska development must be untangled and cut 
away, in order that the government may deal with the 
northerners efficiently and economically. The devel- 
opment of Alaska’s resources will be of benefit not only 
to Alaskans but those not resident in the territory. 
Above all it will give opportunity for the settlement 
of this northern region, which is a boon to the Ameri- 
can people who are still land hungry. When by such 
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means the territory shall have increased in happiness 
and well-being, her political history will begin anew, 
the struggle for home rule will recommence, and Alas- 
ka will rapidly equip herself for entrance into the sis- 
terhood of states as one of the greatest. 


Appendix-the Organic Act of 
May 17, 1884 
An Act Providing a Civil Government for Alaska 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the territory 
ceded to the United States by Russia by the treaty of March thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven and known as Alaska, shall con- 
stitute a civil and judicial district, the government of which shall be 
organized and administered as hereinafter provided. ‘The temporary 
seat of government of said district is hereby established at Sitka. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be appointed for the said district a gov- 
ernor, who shall reside therein during his term of office and be charged 
with the interests of the United States Government that may arise 
within said district. “To the end aforesaid he shall have authority to 
see that the laws enacted for said district are enforced, and to require 
the faithful discharge of their duties by the officials appointed to ad- 
minister the same. He may also grant reprieves for offenses com- 
mitted against the laws of the district or of the United States until 
the decision of the President thereon shall be made known. He shall 
be ex-officio commander-in-chief of the militia of said district, and 
shall have power to call out the same when necessary to the due execu- 
tion of the laws and to preserve the peace, and to cause all able- 
bodied citizens of the United States in said district to enroll and 
serve as such when the public exigency demands; and he shall per- 
form generally in and over said district such acts as pertain to the 
office of governor of a territory, so far as the same may be made or 
become applicable thereto. He shall make an annual report, on the 
first day of October in each year, to the President of the United 
States, of his official acts and doings, and of the condition of said dis- 
trict, with reference to its resources, industries, population, and the 
administration of the civil government thereof. And the President 
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of the United States shall have power to review and to confirm or 
annul any reprieves granted or other acts done by him. 

Sec. 3. That there shall be, and hereby is, established a district 
court for said district, with the civil and criminal jurisdiction of dis- 
trict courts of the United States, and the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion of district courts of the United States exercising the jurisdiction 
of circuit courts, and such other jurisdiction, not inconsistent with 
this act, as may be established by law; and a district judge shall be 
appointed for said district, who shall during his term of office reside 
therein and hold at least two terms of said court therein in each year, 
one at Sitka, beginning on the first Monday in May, and the other 
at Wrangell, beginning on the first Monday in November. _ He is 
also authorized and directed to hold such special sessions as may be 
necessary for the dispatch of the business of said court, at such times 
and places in said district as he may deem expedient, and may adjourn 
such special session to any other time previous to a regular session. 
He shall have authority to employ interpreters, and to make allow- 
ances for the necessary expenses of his court. 

Sec. 4. That a clerk shall be appointed for said court, who shall 
be ex-officio secretary and treasurer of said district, a district attor- 
ney, and a marshal, all of whom shall during their terms of office 
reside therein. ‘The clerk shall record and preserve copies of all the 
laws, proceedings, and official acts applicable to said district. He 
shall also receive all moneys collected from fines, forfeitures, or in any 
other manner except from violations of the custom laws, and shall 
apply the same to the incidental expenses of the said district court and 
the allowances thereof, as directed by the judge of said court, and 
shall account for the same in detail, and for any balances on account 
thereof, quarterly, to and under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He shall be ex-officio recorder of deeds and mortgages 
and certificates of location of mining claims and other contracts relat- 
ing to real estate and register of wills for said district, and shall es- 
tablish secure offices in the towns of Sitka and Wrangell, in said dis- 
trict for the safekeeping of all his official records, and of records con- 
cerning the reformation and establishment of the present status of 
titles to lands, as hereinafter directed: Provided, ‘That the district 
court hereby created may direct, if it shall deem it expedient, the 
establishment of separate offices at the settlements of Wrangell, 
Oonalashka, and Juneau City, respectively, for the recording of such 
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instruments as may pertain to the several natural divisions of said 
district most convenient to said settlements, the limits of which shall, 
in the event of such direction, be defined by said court; and said 
offices shall be in charge of the commissioners respectively as herein- 
after provided. 

Sec. 5. ‘That there shall be appointed by the President four com- 
missioners in and for the said district who shall have the jurisdiction 
and powers of commissioners of the United States circuit courts in 
any part of said district, but who shall reside, one at Sitka, one at 
Wrangell, one at Oonalashka, and one at Juneau City. Such com- 
missioners shall exercise all the duties and powers, civil and criminal, 

_now conferred on justices of the peace under the general laws of the 
State of Oregon, so far as the same may be applicable in said district, 
and may not be in conflict with this act or the laws of the United 
States. They shall also have jurisdiction, subject to the supervision 
of the district judge, in all testamentary and probate matters, and for 
this purpose their courts shall be opened at stated terms and be courts 
of record, and be provided with a seal for the authentication of their 
official acts. ‘They shall also have power to grant writs of habeas 
corpus for the purpose of inquiring into the cause of restraint of lib- 
erty, which writs shall be made returnable before the said district 
judge for said district; and like proceedings shall be had thereon as if 
the same had been granted by said judge under the general laws of 
the United States in such cases. Said commissioners shall also have 
the powers of notaries public, and shall keep a record of all deeds and 
other instruments of writing acknowledged before them and relating 
to the title to or transfer of property within said district, which record 
shall be subject to public inspection. Said commissioners shall also 
keep a record of all fines and forfeitures received by them, and shall 
pay over the same quarterly to the clerk of said district court. The 
governor appointed under the provisions of this act shall, from time 
to time, inquire into the operations of the Alaska Seal and Fur Com- 
pany, and shall annually report to Congress the result of such in- 
quiries and any and all violations by said company of the agreement 
existing between the United States and said company. 

Sec. 6. That the marshal for said district shall have the general 
authority and powers of the United States marshals of the States and 
Territories. He shall be the executive officer of said court, and 
charged with the execution of all process of said court and with the 
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transportation and custody of prisoners, and he shall be ex-officio 
keeper of the jail or penitentiary of said district. He shall appoint 
four deputies, who shall reside severally at the towns of Sitka, Wran- 
gell, Oonalashka, and Juneau City, and they shall respectively be ex- 
officio constables and executive officers of the commissioners’ courts 
herein provided, and shall have the powers and discharge the duties 
of United States deputy marshals, and those of constables under the 
laws of the State of Oregon now in force. 

Src. 7. That the general laws of the State of Oregon now in 
force are hereby declared to be the law in said district, so far as the 
same may be applicable and not in conflict with the provisions of this 
act or the laws of the United States; and the sentence of imprison- 
ment in any criminal case shall be carried out by confinement in the 
jail or penitentiary hereinafter provided for. But the said district 
court shall have exclusive jurisdiction in all cases in equity or those 
involving a question of title to land, or mining rights, or the consti- 
tutionality of a law, and in all criminal offenses which are capital. 
In all civil cases, at common law, any issue of fact shall be deter- 
mined by a jury, at the instance of either party; and an appeal shall 
lie in any case, civil or criminal, from the judgment of said commis- 
sioners to the said district court where the amount involved in any 
civil case is two hundred dollars or more, and in any criminal case 
where a fine of more than one hundred dollars or imprisonment is 
imposed, upon the filing of a sufficient appeal bond by the party 
appealing, to be approved by the court or commissioner. Writs of 
error in criminal cases shall issue to the said district court from the 
United States circuit court for the district of Oregon in the cases 
provided in chapter one hundred and seventy-six of the laws of eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy-nine; and the jurisdiction thereby con- 
ferred upon circuit courts is hereby given to the circuit court of 
Oregon. And the final judgments or decrees of said circuit and 
district court may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States as in other cases. 

Sec. 8. That the said district of Alaska is hereby created a land 
district, and a United States land-office for said district is hereby 
located at Sitka. ‘The commissioner provided for by this act to reside 
at Sitka shall be ex-officio register of said land-office, and the clerk 
provided for by this act shall be ex-officio receiver of public moneys 
and the marshal provided for by this act shall be ex-officio surveyor- 
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general of said district and the laws of the United States relating to 
mining claims, and the rights incident thereto, shall, from and after 
the passage of this act, be in full force and effect in said district, under 
the administration thereof herein provided for, subject to such regula- 
tions as may be made by the Secretary of the Interior, approved by 
the President: Provided, That the Indians or other persons in said 
district shall not be disturbed in the possession of any lands actually 
in their use or occupation or now claimed by them but the terms un- 
der which such persons may acquire title to such lands is reserved for 
future legislation by Congress; And provided further, That parties 
who have located mines or mineral privileges therein under the laws 
of the United States applicable to the public domain, or who have 
occupied and improved or exercised acts of ownership over such 
claims, shall not be disturbed therein, but shall be allowed to perfect 
their title to such claims by payment as aforesaid: And provided also, 
That the land not exceeding six hundred and forty acres at any 
station now occupied as missionary stations among the Indian tribes in 
said section, with the improvements thereon erected by or for such 
societies shall be continued in the occupancy of the several religious 
societies to which said missionary stations respectively belong until 
action by Congress. But nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to put in force in said district the general land laws of the 
United States. 

Src. 9. That the governor, attorney, judge, marshal, clerk, and 
commissioners provided for in this act shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and shall hold their respective offices for the term of 
four years, and until their successors are appointed and qualified. 
They shall severally receive the fees of office established by law for 
the several offices the duties of which have been hereby conferred 
upon them, as the same are determined and allowed in respect of 
similar offices under the laws of the United States, which fees shall 
be reported to the Attorney-General and paid into the Treasury of 
the United States. They shall receive respectively the following an- 
nual salaries. The governor, the sum of three thousand dollars; the 
attorney, the sum of two thousand five hundred dollars; the marshal, 
the sum of two thousand five hundred dollars; the judge, the sum 
of three thousand dollars; and the clerk, the sum of two thousand five 
hundred dollars, payable to them quarterly from the Treasury of the 
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United States. “The District Judge, Marshal, and District Attorney 
shall be paid their actual, necessary expenses when travelling in the 
discharge of their official duties. A detailed account shall be ren- 
dered of such expenses under oath and as to the marshal and district 
attorney such account shall be approved by the judge, and as to his 
expenses by the Attorney-General. “The commissioners shall receive 
the usual fees of United States commissioners and of justices of the 
peace of Oregon, and such fees for recording instruments as are 
allowed by the laws of Oregon for similar services and in addition a 
salary of one thousand dollars each. The deputy marshals, in addi- 
tion to the usual fees of constables in Oregon, shall receive each a sal- 
ary of seven hundred and fifty dollars, which salaries shall also be 
payable quarterly out of the Treasury of the United States. Each 
of said officials shall, before entering on the duties of his office, take 
and subscribe an oath that he will faithfully execute the same, which 
said oath may be taken before the judge of said district or any United 
States district or circuit judge. That all officers appointed for said 
district, before entering upon the duties of their offices, shall take the 
oaths required by law and the laws of the United States, not locally 
inapplicable to said district and not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby extended thereto; but there shall be no legislative 
assembly in said district, nor shall any Delegate be sent to Congress 
therefrom. And the said clerk shall execute a bond, with sufficient 
sureties, in the penalty of ten thousand dollars, for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties, and file the same with the Secretary of the 
Treasury before entering on the duties of his office; and the com- 
missioners shall each execute a bond, with sufficient sureties, in the 
penalty of three thousand dollars, for the faithful performance of 
their duties, and file the same with the clerk before entering on the 
duties of their office. 

Sec. 10. ‘That any of the public buildings in said district not 
required for the customs service or military purposes shall be used for 
court-rooms and offices of the civil government; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby directed to instruct and authorize the custodian 
of said buildings forthwith to make such repairs to the jail in the 
town of Sitka, in said district, as will render it suitable for a jail and 
penitentiary for the purposes of the civil government hereby provided, 
and to surrender to the marshal the custody of said jail and the other 
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public buildings, or such parts of said buildings as may be selected for 
court-rooms, offices, and officials. 

Sec. 11. That the Attorney-General is directed forthwith to 
compile and cause to be printed, in the English language, in pamphlet 
form, so much of the general laws of the United States as is applica- 
ble to the duties of the governor, attorney, judge, clerk, marshals, 
and commissioners appointed for said district, and shall furnish for 
the use of the officers of said territory so many copies as may be needed 
of the laws of Oregon applicable to said district. 

iSEC. 12. That the Secretary of the Interior shall select two of 
the officers to be-appointed under this act, who, together with the 
governor, shall constitute a commission to examine into and report 
upon the condition of the Indians residing in said Territory, what 
lands, if any, should be reserved for their use, what provision shall 
be made for their education, what rights by occupation of settlers 
should be recognized, and all other facts that may be necessary to 
enable Congress to determine what limitations or conditions should 
be imposed when the land laws of the United States shall be extended 
to said district; and to-defray the expenses of said commission the 
sum of two thousand dollars is hereby appropriated out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 13. That the Secretary of the Interior shall make needful 
and proper provision for the education of children of school age in 
the Territory of Alaska, without reference to race, until such time 
as permanent provision shall be made for the same, and the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary 
is hereby appropriated for this purpose. 

Src. 14. That the provisions of chapter three, title twenty-three, 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to the unorgan- 
ized Territory of Alaska, shall remain in full force, except as herein 
specially otherwise provided; and the importation, manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors in said district except for medicinal, me- 
chanical, and scientific purposes is hereby prohibited under the penal- 
ties which are provided in section nineteen hundred and fifty-five of 
the Revised Statutes for the wrongful importation of distilled spirits. 
And the President of the United States shall make such regulations 
as are necessary to carry out the provisions of this section. 

Approved, May 17, 1884. ateotate ena Ac 
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Guide to Alaskana in the United 
States 
Explanatory Statement 


The history of Alaska has not as yet commanded the 
interest of many students. One who sets to work upon 
it therefore becomes a pioneer and must blaze his own 
trail. At the outset the present writer gained insight 
into the general field from collections of Alaskana in 
private hands. 

The details of the story as it was lived by the people 
in the territory were obtained from newspapers and 
magazines published by them. These constituted an 
invaluable source of information as to the actual con- 
ditions under which Alaskans lived and as to the opin- 
ions they held of themselves. 

How Congress regarded Alaskans and what legisla- 
tion senators and representatives deemed necessary for 
their welfare were divulged by the official documents. 
These documents, together with the local papers, furn- 
ished the material most useful to the writer. 

But there were thirty years, 1867-1897, when Alaska 
had almost no newspapers of her own; and during an- 
other epoch, 1907-1912, Alaska’s affairs were closely 
connected with those of the nation. During those 
years, periodicals printed outside of Alaska, as well as 
semi-official publications put out by various organiza- 
tions, provided sidelights on Alaska history not to be 
found elsewhere. 
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Prior to 1923, no books devoted to the political his- 
tory of Alaska have been printed. Therefore but few 
secondary works have had anything to offer along that 
line, and they but little. 


Collections of Alaskana 


Anprews Papers, property of Mr. C. L. Andrews of Seattle, 
Washington. Include a remarkable collection of newspapers issued 
on the Klondike trail and at other interior points in the early days 
of the gold rushes, 1897-1901; scattering and rare copies of papers 
published in the extreme north at Nome, St. Michaels, Cape Prince 
of Wales, and Fort Clarence, 1895-1918; scattering copies of interior 
Alaska and Yukon Territory papers, 1901-1919; large files of papers 
published in the Panhandle, especially at Sitka, Skagway and Juneau, 
1885-1918. Available for research with proper introduction. 

Brapy Papers, property of Miss Mary Brady of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Include material gathered by her father, John G. Brady, 
during the forty years of his life in Alaska as missionary, teacher, 
tradesman, commissioner, governor, and private citizen, 1878-1918. 
There are letters, notes, diaries, newspapers, and original manuscripts 
of articles to have been included in a history by the ex-governor. 

Brooks Papers, property of Dr. Alfred H. Brooks, geologist in 
charge of Alaska Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. Include 
scientific data mostly, but also notes and original manuscript upon 
various phases of Alaska life as seen by the geologist on his annual 
and lengthy trips into the territory, 1898-1923. Non-political in 
character. 

Dati Papers, property of Dr. W. H. Dall of the Smithsonian 
Institution of Washington, D. C. Consist principally of twenty 
bound volumes of newspaper clippings, 1867-1892, and a large quan- 
tity of unbound clippings, 1893-1912. Contain also a few rare 
printed works including the entire eight volumes of the Alaska 
Herald, published 1868-1876. Available for historical research 
upon proper introduction. 

Jackson Papers, property of the Misses Lesley and Sheldon 
Jackson, daughters of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Washington, D. C., and 
placed in the care of the Presbyterian Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia. Include most of the private letters of Doctor Jackson dur- 
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ing the entire period of his connection with Alaska, 1877-1908; news- 
paper clippings for the same period, also leaflets, pamphlets, and off- 
cial publications of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. A 
considerable part of these papers refers to activities of Doctor Jack- 
son in fields outside of Alaska. 

Price Papers, property of Mr. John G. Price of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Include chiefly newspapers, clippings, and data relative to 
Alaska conventions during the period of the owner’s connection with 
them, 1899-1906. 

SWINEFORD Papers, property of his daughter, Mrs. Allen Shat- 
tuck, of Juneau, Alaska. Include letters, official papers, and _ files 
of the newspapers edited by the governor during his period of office 
at Sitka and thereafter, as newspaper editor, at Ketchikan, 1885- 
1909. Especially valuable for data on the conventions in which 
Swineford took part. 

WICKERSHAM PAPERS, property of Honorable James Wicker- 
sham of Juneau, Alaska, and placed in storage at Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. Include the most complete file of newspapers in existence, also 
the private and personal papers of Mr. Wickersham during his terms 
as Judge and Delegate, 1900-1921. 

GovERNorR’s OFFICE PAPERS, property of the Territory of Alaska 
and placed on file at Juneau. Include what are evidently the official 
files covering the period from 1884-1906, brought from Sitka in books 
of letter-press copies, and the official files, including correspondence 
and reports, subsequent to 1906. Accessible to those interested. 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Papers, property of Alaska 
Bureau, Seattle, Washington. Include miscellaneous official reports, 
unofficial publications, and clippings from newspapers and magazines, 
dating from 1874-1923. Of this material the hearings on transpor- 
tation are the most valuable. Available for reference. 


Bibliographies 


Thus far, the printed bibliographies on Alaska have 
been limited to the scientific data published under the 
supervision of the federal bureaus, and to the material 
on the Russian period compiled by Bancroft, Dall, and 
Golder. However, two bibliographies, including ma- 
terials on the recent political history of Alaska have 
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been made by Mr. Hugh Morrison of the House of 
Representatives Reading Room, Library of Congress. 
He compiled, under the direction of the Honorable 
James Wickersham and with the assistance of Mr. 
George Jeffery, a Bibliography of United States Gov- 
ernment Documents relating to Alaska, 1822-1917. 
This bibliography at present exists only in typewritten 
form, one copy of which, fully completed, is in the 
hands of Judge Wickersham and the other, partially 
complete, in the hands of Mr. Morrison. It is a pro- 
digious time-saver for anyone making continual use of 
official publications relating to the territory. 

Mr. Morrison has also prepared a Preliminary 
Check-list of Alaskan Newspapers and Periodicals, 
1867-1915. Of this check-list one hundred copies 
were mimeographed and sent to the various newspaper 
editors in Alaska. The Library of Congress has one 
copy and Judge Wickersham several. The list furn- 
ishes the titles, dates, names of editors, and political 
bias of the Alaska newspapers and magazines printed 
from time to time. Most of the publications listed are 
represented in the Wickersham Papers and many of 
them in the Andrews Papers. 

Further, Mr. Morrison prepared for Judge Wicker- 
sham a card catalogue, by author and title, of all books 
and magazine articles published in English or Russian 
relating to Alaska, from the middle of the eighteenth 
century until 1917. This card catalogue is part of the 
private library of Judge Wickersham and is stored 
with his papers. 

For the assistance of future students, the writer se- 
cured the codperation of librarians throughout the 
United States and compiled a bibliography of all Alas- 
ka newspapers and periodicals known to be on file in 
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1923. The bibliography is appended herewith under 
the caption “Location of Periodicals Published in 
Alaska,” and is divided into two parts: A: Newspapers, 
and B: Periodicals other than Newspapers. The list 
indicates the place of publication, title, and approxi- 
mate dates of each newspaper and magazine, together 
with the library in which it may be found. The re- 
positories are indicated as follows: 


Alaska Library, Juneau . 

Alaska Museum, Juneau ; 
American Antiquarian Society, Woe yet istis : 
Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley . 
Boston Public Library ? 

Library of Congress 

New York Public Library 

Newberry Library, Chicago 

Seattle Public Library 

University of Washington eines: Seattle 
Wisconsin State Library, Madison . 

Yale University Library, New Haven 
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It should also be noted that, although the contents 
of the Alaska Museum and Alaska Library at Juneau 
have not yet been catalogued, a law of 1900 required 
that the latter receive regularly copies of all newspa- 
pers and magazines published in Alaska and it is there- 
fore supposed to have complete files of everything since 
that date. 


Location of Periodicals published in 
Alaska 


A. Newspapers 


ANCHORAGE: Alaskan, 1916, February 19. (LC) 

Alaska Railroad Record, 1919-1920, vol. i-iv. (Wis) 
Corpova: Alaskan, 1911, August 17-1912, January 27. (NYP) 
Douctas: Alaskan Sourdough, 1911, October 2 and December 5. 

(NYP) 
Island News, 1899-1900. (AL) 
1900, January 24, February 14 and 28: 1901, July 31: 1903, 
March-December: 1904, March-July. (LC) 
FairBANKS: Miners’ Union Bulletin, 1909, January-1910, Au- 
gust. (Wis) 
News-Miner and Tanana Tribune, 1911, December 9. (NYP) 
Times, 1911, October 16: 1913, November 17-December 29: 
1914, January 12-May 25, June 8-December 28: 1915, Jan- 
uary 4-25, February 8-April 5, 26-August 30, September 13- 
October 11, 25-December 20: 1916, January 3-October 2. 
(NYP) 
Hor Sprincs: Echo, November 11, 1911. (NYP) 
Juneau: Alaska Dispatch, 1900-1918: 1903, March 1-December 
26 (Sunday edition). (LC) 
Alaska Empire, 1917-. (LC) 
Alaska Journal, 1893, March 4-October 14. (LC) 
Alaska Miner, 1898. (AL) 
1900 February 10, 17 and March 3. (LC) 

Alaska Mining Record, 1888, July 5-1890, February 27. (AM) 
1889-1899. (AL) 
1894, January 27, February 3: 1899 and 1899, February 5 
(evening edition). (LC) 
1895, October 30, 1895-1896, May 27 (incomplete) : 1897, 
January (souvenir issue). (SP) 
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Alaska News, 1894, January 25. (LC) 
1896, April 30-June 25. (SP) 
Alaska Record Miner, 1900, March 10: 1902, March 22. 
(NYP) 
1903, February-December: 1904, Aptil-July: 1906, Septem- 
ber-19g11, May. (LC) 
Alaska Searchlight, 1896, February 1-June 6 (incomplete). 
(SP) 
Alaska Truth, 1900, March 2-October 26. (NYP) 
KercHikKaN: Mining Journal, 1901, October 5. (LC) 
Nome: Alaska Nugget, 1901, July 23, 30, August 6, 16, 23, 30, 
September 3, 6, October 30: 1903, July 18: 1912, November- 
1919, October (except April-May, 1913). (LC) 
Chronicle, 1900. (AL) 
Gold Digger, 1901, July 24. (LC) 
1903, July 22. (Wis) 
News, 1900. (AL) 
1901, July 6, 13, 20, 24, 27, August 1, 7, 10, 14, 24, Septem- 
ber 2, 5.. (LC) 
1904, April 4. (Wis) 
SEWARD: Gateway, 1911, November 18. (NYP) 
1915, January-1919, December. (LC) 
SITKA: Alaska Herald, 1892, June 27-1894, June 9. (AM) 
1894, January 8, 15. (LC) 
Alaska Times, 1868, September 19 (hand written). (AM) 
(photostat). (LC) 
1869, May 21, June 11, 25, July 16, 23, 30, August 6, 20, 
27, October 2, 9, 16. (BP) 
November 6, December 11, 18, 25. (AAS) 
1870, May 28. (YU) 
1869-1871 (incomplete). (U of C) 
Alaskan, 1885-1905. (AM) 
1885-1907. (Wis) 
1886, July 17. (BP) 
1893, August 2. (AAS) 
1886, April 17, 24, May 1, 8, July 24-October 23, November 
27, December 4: 1890, July 26-1894, February 10: 1897, 
August-1907, September. (LC) 
Post, 1876-1877. (LC) 
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SkaGway: Alaskan, 1901, September-December. (AL) 
1903, February-December, 1904, March-July. (LC) 
News, 1898, February-1899, April. (AL) 
TELLER: News, 1901, July 25. (LC) 
VALDEZ: Forty-Ninth Star, 1916, January 22, February 5, 12, 19, 
March 4, 11, 18, April 1, 22, 29, May 6, 13. (LC) 
Miner, 1911, March-1919. (LC) 
News, 1903, February-December. (LC) 
Prospector, 1902, February-1904: 1906, August-1909: 1910- 
1912, August. (LC) 
WRANGELL: Sitkeen River Journal, 1898-1899. (AL) 


B. Periodicals other than newspapers 


Caper Prince oF WateEs: Eskimo Bulletin, 1897, July. (AAS) 
FarrBANKS: Alaskan Churchman, 1911, May-, vol. v.-. (SP) 
JUNEAU: Alaska-Yukon Magazine (also Alaska Magazine) 1905- 
1911, vol. i-xii. (SP) 
1905-1912, vol. i-xiii. U of W) 
1906-1907, except vol. iii, no. 3-4. (LC) 
SitKA: North Star, 1887-1897, vol. i-viii. (LC) 
1888, April. (BP) 
Fort WRANGELL: Glacier, 1886, August, vol. i, no. 9. (BP) 


Official Documents 


The pioneer student of Alaska’s political history is 
largely dependent upon the official documents. For 
present purposes they are classified as follows: for 
Alaska debates on the floor of Senate or House, Con- 
gressional Globe, 1867-1873, and Congressional Rec- 
ord, 1873-1922; for reports of administrative and in- 
vestigative officials and committees of Congress, the 
Committee Reports and the Executive and Miscellan- 
eous Documents, each of which is cited with its serial 
number; for laws in the process of their making, the 
bound Bills of Senate and House as published since 
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the Fourteenth Congress and the Hearings of the com- 
mittees of Congress as published to an increasing ex- 
tent since 1900 (the latter a most valuable source of in- 
formation) ; for laws as finally passed, the Statutes at 
Large; for litigation, the United States, California, 
Oregon, Washington, and Alaska Reports; for person- 
nel of administration, the Official Register, popularly 
known as the “Blue Book;” and for political affilia- 
tions the Congressional Directory. 


Periodicals published outside of 
Alaska 


A. Newspapers 


Boston Advertiser San Francisco Bulletin 
Chicago Times San Francisco Call 
Dawson News San Francisco Chronicle 
Los Angeles Times San Francisco Examiner 
Minneapolis Journal San Francisco Herald 
New York Post Savannah News 

New York Times Seattle Argus 

New York Tribune Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
New York Voice Seattle Times 

New York World Tacoma Ledger 

Newark News Tacoma News 

Portland (Ore.) Journal Victoria Call 

Portland Oregonian Victoria Colonist 
Philadelphia North-American Washington National Republican 
Puget Sound Argus W ashington Post 


San Francisco Alta Californian Washington Star 
San Francisco Argonaut 


B. Periodicals other than Newspapers 


1. Devoted mainly to Alaska 


Boston: Alaskan, 1906-1907, vol. i-ii, no. 1. (LC) 
Cuicaco: Midnight Sun, 1907-1908, vol. i, nos. 1-3. (LC) 
SAN Francisco: Alaska Appeal, 1879-1880. (U of C) 
1879, vol. i, scattering. (AL) (N) 
Alaska Herald, 1868-1876, vol. i-viii. (Dall Coll) 
1868-1876, incomplete. (U of C) 
1868-1871, scattering. (AL) 
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Alaska Tribune, 1870, vol. i, no. 1. (U of C) 
Free Press, 1868, May 2 and 9. (AL) 

SpattLeE: Alaska and Northwest Mining Journal, later Alaska 
and Northwest Journal, later still Pacific and Alaska Re- 
view, 1915, vol. vi: 1899, vol. i, no>1. (SP) 

Nos: 2364. -CUotew)) 
Tacoma: Alaskan Magazine, 1900, vol. i, nos. 1-8. (LC) 


2. General 


American Historical Review Leslie’s Weekly 

A ppleton’s Booklovers’ Magazine New York Nation 

Atlantic Monthly Outlook 

California Law Review Political Science Quarterly 
Collier’s Magazine Review of Reviews, American 
Harper's Magazine Washington Historical Quarterly 
Interior Saturday Evening Post 

Journal of Education Scribner's Magazine 


Cen EOHiCal Publications 


American Mining Congress, Proceedings, 1902-1914. 

Democratic Party, Proceedings of National Convention, 1888-1912. 

Klondike Guide, Buffalo and Toronto, 18908. 

National Educational Association, Official Proceedings, 1885. 

Republican Party, Proceedings of National Convention, 1888-1912. 

Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, Official Proceedings, 1902- 
1910. ‘ 


Secondary Works 


Badlam (Alexander) ,Wonders of Alaska, San Francisco, 1899. 

Balch (E. S.), Letters and Papers relating to the Alaska Frontier, 
Philadelphia, 1904. 

Bancroft (H. H.), History of Alaska, San Francisco, 1886. 

Bruce (M. W.), Alaska, New York, 1899. 

Cleveland (Cynthia E.), See-Saw, Washington, 1881. 

Coolidge (L. A.), An Old Fashioned Senator, New York, 1910. 
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Dall (W. H.), Alaska and its Resources, Boston, 1870. 

Dodge (W. S.), Fourth of July Oration, 1868, San Francisco, 1868. 

Elliott (Henry W.), Our Arctic Province, New York, 1886. 

Golder (F. A.), Russian Expansion on the Pacific, 1641-1850, Cleve- 
land, 1914. 

Hallock (Chas.), Our New Alaska, New York, 1886. 

, Peerless Alaska, New York, 1908. 

Jackson (Sheldon), Difficulties at Sitka in 1885, Washington, 1886. 

Keim (De B. Randolph), Our Alaskan Wonderland, Harrisburg, 
1898. 

McElwaine (E.), Truth about Alaska, Chicago, 1901. 

McKee (Lanier), Land of Nome, New York, 1902. 

McLain (J. S.), Alaska and the Klondike, New York, 1905. 

Ogilvie (Wm.), Report of an Exploration made in 1896-1897, Lon- 
don, 1898. 

Schwatka (Frederick), 4 Summer in Alaska, Philadelphia, 1891. 

Scidmore (E. R.), Alaska, Boston, 1885. 

Seward (Wm. H.), Works (ed. Geo. E. Barker), Boston, 1884. 

Stein (Robert), Can a Nation be a Gentleman? Washington, 1911. 

Stewart (R. L.), Sheldon Jackson, New York, 1908. 

Stuck (H. B.), One Thousand Miles in a Dogsled, New York, 1914. 

Swineford (A. P.), Alaska, Chicago, 1898. 

Wells (H. L.), Alaska, the New Eldorado, Portland, Ore., 1897. 
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ABBOTT, MABEL: 375 ff. 

Advertising and the Klondike: 191-192 

Agriculture, Department of: 158 

Alaska Bureau of Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce: 382 and footnote, 400 

Alaska Central: 265 footnote, 266, 
381, 400 

Alaska Club: 203, 221 footnote, 239 
footnote 

Alaska Commercial Co.: lease of 
1870, 46-49, 50, 54, 57 footnote; re- 
lation to Elliott, 63 footnote; atti- 
tude toward terr. gov., 63 foot- 
note, 69, 70 footnote, 140, 153, 1543 
lease of 1890, 72 and footnote, 85- 
86, 92 footnote, 138; fur trade ac- 
tivities, 48; membership in, 53 
footnote; payments to U. S., 74-75; 
supposed supervision, 77 and foot- 
note; patronage, 84 and footnote; 
and Swineford, 89, and footnote, 
116 and coal, 92 and footnote; 
schools supported by, 102; rivals 
of, 117; mail service, 132; lobby, 
137, 151; use of stores in Klon- 
dike. rush, 144 footnote; see also 
Alaska Herald and Seals 

Alaska Convulsion: 255 ff., 262 ff., 
273 

Alaska Democratic Club of Seattle: 
301 footnote 

Alaska Fund; change in disposi- 
tion of, 181-182; Nelson changes, 
232 ff.; and trade, 255; effect of 
fisheries rebate, 269, 337 ff.; in 
terr. gov. act, 388-9, 402; see al- 
so Joker 

Alaska Great Northern R. R: 359 
footnote 


Alaska Herald: 48 footnote, 57 foot- 
note 

Alaska Home Railway: 270-271, 306 
ff. 

Alaska Home Rule Club: 367-368 

Alaska League of 1893: 136-137. 

Alaska Northern R. R.: 400 

Alaska Packers’ Association: 138 
footnote, 151, 153-154, 202, footnote, 
337 ff., 400; see also Fisheries and 
Salmon 

Alaska Penal Code: 
Code 

Alaska Peninsula: 49 

“Alaska R. R. Co.”: 266 ff. 

Alaska Record: quoted 296 footnote, 
299, 307 footnote, 334 

Alaska Reynolds Development Co.: 
270-271 and footnote, 306 ff. 

Alaska Road Commission: 24, 26 

Alaska S. S, Co.: 340 

Alaska Syndicate: and Beveridge 
bill, 24, 27 ff., 350 ff.; and Copper 
River R. R., 29, 284 and footnote; 
and elections, 30, 309 ff., 358 ff.; 
and Jarvis, 144 footnote, 372 and 
footnote; and anti-Guggenheimism, 
306 ff., 334, 336; formation and 
holdings of, 306 ff., 339 ff., 407; 
and patronage, 310-311, 319, 321, 
347 ff., 372; attempted salmon 
trust, 337; and Cunningham coal 
claims, 341; and bribery, 348-349, 
371, 372-373; exempted from coal 
lease, 345; and term “district,” 
354. and footnote; and Hoggatt, 
355, and Cordova coal party, 370, 
and LaFollette, 371; and Chugach 


see Criminal 
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reserve, 374 ff.; magazine support 
of, 385 footnote; see also Corpor- 
ation taxation and Wickersham 
Alaska Territorial Club: 333 
Alaska Times: 40 
Alaska Traders 
ciation: 48 footnote 
Alaska - Yukon - Pacific Exposition: 
264 footnote, 289, 329 ff., 355 
Alaskan Governing Board: 247 and 
footnote 
Aleutian Archipelago: 39, 49 
Aleuts: 75, 102, 240 footnote 
Amalgamated Copper Co.: 359 
American Citizens’ Protective Lea- 
gue: 191 


Protective Asso- 


American Mining Congress: 239, 
381, 400 and footnote 

Anderson, L. B.: 302 footnote 

Andrews, C. L.: 14, 420 

Annexation to Canada: 130 and 


footnote, 169, 188, 246, 247, 249, 
366-367 

Anti-Guggenheimism: see Alaska 
Syndicate Anti-Monopoly Asso- 
ciation: 48 footnote, 56 footnote 

Appropriations: for first civil gov- 
ernment, 85 and footnote; for 
boundary commission, 88 footnote; 
for education, 102, 105-106 foot- 
note; for Geological Survey, 141 
footnote; for liquor prosecutions, 
160 ff.; for coal land surveys, 182 
and footnote; for salaries, 182 and 
footnote; of 57th Cong., 210 foot- 
note; for roads, 231-232, 263 and 
footnote, 351 footnote; in terr. gov. 
act, 388 and footnote 

Arctic Brotherhood: 239, 
footnote, 332 

Arctic Club: 203, 367 

Arizona: effect on Alaska legisla- 
tion, 234-235, 243, 249, 251, 303, 
304. footnote, 319-320 and footnote 

Army: 147; see also Roads 

Arthur, Chester A.: 24, 73, 84, 104 


329 and 


Ashley, Representative: 50, 51 

Assessment: 263 

Associations: see Mining laws 

BapLaM, ALEXANDER: Wonders of 

. Alaska, 430 

Batch, E. S.: Letters and Papers, 430 

Ball, M. D.: 60-64, 65-67, 71, 72, 
405-6 

Ballinger, R. A.: investigation, 17, 
25, 29, 322, 335, 34%, 344 and 
footnote, 347; friendship with 
Wickersham, 24, 319, 320; advice 
to Taft, 25; and Clark appoint- 
ment, 321; and Dick to Dick let- 
ter, 375; resignation, 367 

Balzac vs. Porto Rico: see Insular 
Cases 

Bancroft, H. H.: 11, 421, 430 

Barnette, E. T.: 293 footnote 

Beardslee, Capt. L. A.: 60 ff., 102 
footnote, 405-406 

Beatson Copper Co.: 340 

Bering, Capt.: 18, 37 

Bering River: 379 footnote 

Bering Sea: 37, 38, 155 and footnote 

Bering Straits: 254 

Berner’s Bay: 172 

Berry, M. P.: 67 

Beveridge, Albert J.: resolution for 
visiting committee, 214 and foot- 
note; submits report on Alaska, 
222; circulates report on Alaska, 
238 footnote; bill for commission, 
26-32, 349 ff., 391 footnote; elec- 
tion of 1910, 359, 360, 363 and 
footnote 

Beverly, Mass.: 322-323 

Binns vs. U. S.: see Insular Cases 

Birch, S.: 350 footnote, 359-360 and 
footnote 

Bliss, G. P.: 128 

Boer War: 169, 187 

Bonanza Copper Mine: 306 ff., 340 

Booth Co.: 340 
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Borah, W. E.: 14, 29, 352, 345, 349 
and footnote 

Boundaries: 38, 88 and footnote, 138, 
166 footnote, 169, 189 ff. 

Boyce, W. D.: 361, 347 ff., 372 

Brady, J. G.: aid from family, 13; 
commissioner, 84; alliance with 
Jackson, 112, 149 ff., 167-168 and 
footnote, 186, 194 ff.; Sitka inter- 
ests, 112 footnote, 143 footnote, 149, 
177-178; “Klondicitis,” 145 foot- 
note; governor, 148 ff.; and the 
Panhandle, 150 ff.; opposition to 
terr. gov., 150 ff., 196 and footnote, 
210, 243; land policy, 158 and 
footnote; prestige at Washington, 
152 ff., 177 ff., 196; license policy, 
161-162; and Price, 174, 179; dele- 
gate policy, 176 and footnote, 178 
and footnote, 216 footnote, 261; 
salary, 182 footnote; and Heid, 
186, 313; and God, 240; and 
Roosevelt, 240; opposition to, 242 
ff.; re-appointment in 1904, 244- 
245 and footnote; at Alaska Con- 
vulsion, 259 and footnote; and 


Wickersham, 270; and Hoggatt, | 


270 ff., 282 and footnote; and 
Reynolds, 270-271, 307 and foot- 
note; Indian policy, 270 footnote, 
282 footnote; Alaskan, 420; see 
also Jackson and Presbyterian 
Church 

Brandeis, Louis D.: 14, 376-377 

British: 75 and footnote; see also 
Canada 

British Columbia: 169 

Brooks, Alfred H.: 15, 119-120 and 
footnote, 141 ff., 420 

Brown, Ashmun: 14, 375 footnote 

Brown, E. P.: 228 and footnote 

Brown, Judge: 237 footnote 

Bruce, Miner W.: 125-126, 129 foot- 
note; Alaska, 430 

Bryan, William J.: 369 


Burnham, Senator: 214 footnote, 
215-216 

Butler, Senator: 63 and footnote, 64 

Butler, Nicholas M.: 15, 104 and 
footnote 


CABLE: 155 footnote, 254-255, 309- 
310 and footnote 

Cale, Thomas: campaign of 1906, 
275 ff.; as delegate, 278, 281, 291 
ff., 298 ff.; and Alaska Republi- 
cans, 291 footnote, 291-292; and 
Wickersham, 295, 300, 314, 3343 
and Hoggatt, 295 ff., 301; and Re- 
publican territorial convention of 
1907, 297; and Roosevelt, 298 and 
footnote; and Sulzer, 300, 309-310, 
334; and 1908 campaign, 313 ff. 

California: 53 footnote, 83-84, 95 
footnote, 153-154, 203, 305 

Cameron, Senator Don: 129 

Campaigns: of 1906, 269 ff.; of 1908, 
309 ff.; of 1910, 358 ff.; of 1912, 
395 ff. 

Canada: immigration to from U. 
S., 21, 384; mining conditions in, 
168-169; customs regulations in, 
188 ff.; boundary, 189-190; gov- 
ernment, 190-191, 246-247, 384; 
competition for Alaska trade, 203, 
224, 3845 press comment on terr. 
gov., 246-247; coal from, 366; 
reciprocity with, 368; see also An- 
nexation 

Canadian Mounted Police: 132, 142 
ff., 190 footnote 

Canadian Pacific: 366 

Canneries: taxation of, 150 foot- 
note; and homestead act, 156 ff.; 
consolidation, 202, 337 ff., 406; 
see also Alaska Packers Associa- 
tion, fisheries and Jarvis 

Cannon, Joseph G.: 144 footnote, 
252 and footnote, 281 and footnote, 


299 
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Capital: 177 ff., 194, 196, 401, 411; 
see also Juneau and Sitka 

Carey, Senator: 137 

Carpetbagism: protests against, 135, 
149-150, 200, 214, 374; and 
partisanship, 235, 241-242 and 
footnote; and Democratic planks 
of 1904, 239, 245; and Hoggatt, 
272 and footnote, 310, 322, 347- 
348; opposed by Fisher, 391 

Carroll, Capt.: 95 footnote, 126 ff., 
166 

Carson, Attorney: 348-349 and foot- 
note 

Carter, Representative and Senator: 
127 and footnote, 156 and footnote, 
174 ff., 186-187 and footnote, 206 

Census: 1880, 62, 71, 74, 76, 90 foot- 
note ;. provisions of Ford bill, 124 
and footnote; of 1900, 199 and 
footnote; of 1910, 355 and foot- 
note, 356 and footnote 

Chamber of Commerce: of Seattle, 
203, 207 ff., 252, 367, 382, 4213; of 
Juneau, 205 footnote, 210 footnote, 
212 footnote, 215 footnote; of Skag- 
way, 206 and footnote; attitude 
toward terr. gov., 208; and Trans- 
Miss. Com. Cong., 210-211 and 
footnote; of Valdez, 211, 346 and 
footnote; of Nome, vote on terr. 
gov., 215 footnotes; of Tacoma, 
252; in Alaska, 329 and footnote; 
of Oregon, 367; of Washington, 
367; Joint Alaska Committee, 368; 
of west, 384 

“Cheechakos”’: 193 and footnote 

Chilberg, Joseph: 313 ff. 

Chilkats: 107 

Chinese: 111 

Chirikov: 37 

Chitina: 20, 340 

Chugach: 374 ff. 

Churchill, Frank C.: 271 and foot- 
note 


Citizens’ League: 214 and footnote, 
Pais 

“City Provincial Government”: 42- 
45 

Civil Code: 174 ff., 197, 206, 406 

Clark, Champ: 368 

Clark, Walter E.: policy re terr. 
ZOV., 13, 24, 299, 323, 392-393 
and footnote, 400; appointment, 
320 ff.; and Hoggatt, 320-321, 397 
footnote; and Taft, 320 ff., 385 
and footnote; and Alaska Syndi- 
cate, 321, 322, 323; as conciliator, 
321 ff.; and Wickersham, 321 and 
footnote, 322; and Sutherland- 
Boyce dismissal, 348:and footnote, 
349 and footnote; and election of 
1910, 349 footnote, 360-361; and 
Cordova coal party, 370; and 1912 
campaign, 395 ff. 

Clayton-Bulwer treaty: 169 

Cleveland, Cynthia: See-Saw, 430 

Cleveland, Grover: 89 and footnote, 
104, 123 footnote, 135, 136-137, 210, 
245 footnote 

Climate: 36, 37, 254-255; see also 
Geography 

Close Brothers: see White Pass R. R. 
Co. 

Clum, J. P.: 313 ff. 

Coal: according to magazines, 11; 
deposits of, 20-21; leasing of 
lands, 28, 406 ff.; according to 
Swineford, 92; craze, 142; land 
laws extended to Alaska, 182 and 
footnote, 343; discoveries by Geo- 
logical survey, 253; and railroads, 
264 ff., 305-6; lands withdrawn, 
283-284 and footnote, 343-344; con- 
solidation of claims legalized, 305, 
344.3; protection of, 325 footnote; 
and transportation, 341 ff.; in 1910 
election, 359 footnote; clamor for 
opening, 363 ff., 378 ff.; and Fish- 
er, 381; and terr. gov. in 1912, 390 
ff.; problem before 62nd Cong., 
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and 2nd Sess., 399 ff.; effect of 
Panama Canal upon, 408; effect of 
California oil upon, 408 

Coldfoot: 231 

Coolidge, L. A.: An Old-Fashioned 
Senator, 430 

Colliers: 347, 375 and footnote 

Commerce, Chamber of: see Cham- 
bers of Commerce 

Commissioners, road: see Road 

Communication: 253 ff., 260; see al- 
so Telegraph and Cable 

Congressional Record: see Record, 
Congressional 

Connecticut: 53 footnote, 244, 320 

Conservation: of coal, 53, 343 ff.; 
and terr. gov., 202, 241, 336 ff., 
347, 353 ff., 363 ff., 390 ff.; of sal- 
mon, 202 footnote, 227 footnote, 
268-269 and footnote, 337 ff.; of 
seals, 227 footnote, 337, 405; and 
transportation, 305, 306; and Alas- 
ka Syndicate, 334, 341 ff., 363 ff.; 
and politics of 1910-1912, 363 ff., 
397 ff.; conservation league, 367; 
and Dick to Dick letter; 374 ff.; see 
also Fisher and Pinchot 

Constitution: see Insular Cases 

Controller Bay: 374 ff., 380, 383 

Convention: see Democratic party, 
Republican party, third non-par- 
tisan, fourth non-partisan 

Convulsions, Alaska: 255 ff. 

Cook Inlet: 20, 49, 92 and footnote, 
253 

Copper: found by Russians, 20; 
craze, 142; discoveries by geo- 
logical survey, 253; taxation of, 
284; property of Sulzer, 290; Bo- 
nanza and Kennecott Mines, 306 
ff.; holdings of Alaska Syndicate, 
339-340, 406-407 

Copper River: 253 ff., 265 ff., 307 

Copper River and N. W. R. R.: 264, 
footnote, 266, 267, 340, 369, 370 
footnote, 400 


“Coquitlan,” Steamer: 216 footnote 

Corbus, John A.: 111-112 

Cordova: 151-152; as terminus, 306 
ff.; opposed to Wickersham, 326; 
and terr. gov., 333, 389 foot- 
note; and Alaska Syndicate, 340; 
burns Clark in effigy, 348; rivalry 
with Valdez, 351 footnote; elec- 
tion frauds, 361; coal party, 363 
ff.; signs, 370; and Pinchot, 379 
footnote; city council, 391 footnote; 
and Republican Convention of 
1912, 395 

Cordova Alaskan: quoted, 377 and 
footnote, 379 footnotes, 380, 382 
footnote, 389 footnote 

Cordova North Star: quoted, 328 
footnote 

Corporations: opposition to elected 
delegate, 140, 227; backing of offi- 
cials, 201; opposition to terr. gov., 
201 ff., 205 footnote, 283 ff., 350 
ff., 385 ff., 407; taxation of, 207 ff., 
241; “men,” 276; “rubber stamp” of, 
283, 307; and anti-trust propagan- 
da, 283 ff.; and anti-Guggenheim- 
ism, 306 ff.; control of policies and 
courts, 308; and 1908 campaign, 
309 ff.; misleading Taft, 333; see 
also Corporations by name 

Corson, “Seattle John”: 313 ff. 

Council City: 255 

Council City News: quoted, 276 and 
footnote 

Counties: 403 

Cox, J. M.: 371 

Creoles: 85-87, 92 and footnote, 102 
ff., 105 footnote 

Crime: 170 and footnote 

Criminal Code: 159 ff., 165-166 and 
footnote, 197-198, 249 ff., 406 

Cuba: 234 

Cullum, Representative: 52, 53 

Cunningham claims: 335, 341, 343 f., 
347, 378 and footnote 

Curry, Charles F.: 14 
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Curry, George: 13, 319-320 and foot- 
note 

Cushman, Frank: work for delegate, 
23, 211 ff., 230, 232 footnote, 261; 
work for roads, 232-233 and foot- 
note; and memorial from Alaska 
convulsion, 263 footnote; opposi- 
tion to terr. gov., 281 

Customs: Act of 1868, 47, 52, 405; 
receipts in 1900, 197 footnote; ap- 
praisers, 239-240; service organ- 
ized by Jarvis, 267 

Czar: 405 


Dati, W. H.: Alaska and Its Re- 
sources, 11, 12, 57 footnote, 421, 
431; figures on population, 38- 
39; support of Swineford, 116; 
Alaskana, 420 

Daly, A. J: 368 

Davis, Fort: 371 

Davis, Gen. J. C.: 23, 35 

Dawson, N. H. R.: 104-105 

Dawson, Canada: 141 ff., 191 and 
footnote, 224, 289-290 

Dawson News: 246 and footnote, 
247 and footnote, 327 

Delaney, W. K.: 209 

Delegate: movement of 1896, 138 ff.; 
and taxation feature of Civil Code, 
198; and report of sub-committee, 
226-227, 238; problem of election 
machinery, 229-230; bill passed, 
260 ff.; terms of bill, 262 footnote, 
407 

Democratic Party: campaign of 1888, 
125 and footnote; of 1892, 134- 
135; of 1896, 150, 175; of 1900, 
187-188, 205-206; of 1904, 239 and 
footnote; of 1906, 274 ff.; of 
1908, 313 ff.; of 1910, 358 ff.; of 


1912, 395 ff.; conventions and 
partisanship, 201; and_ citizens’ 
league, 214 footnote; policy on 


terr. gov., 303-304, 368-9, 370 ff., 
378 ff., 383, 390 


Desty, Robert: 48 footnote 

“Dick to Dick” letter: 374 ff. 

Dickinson, Jacob M.: 351 

Dillingham, Senator: 214 footnote, 
215-216, 221 

Dispatch (Juneau): 205, 208, 282; 
quoted, 237 and footnote, 246 and 
footnote, 251-252, 270 footnote, 274 
footnote, 275-276 and footnote, 282, 
284 footnote, 289-290 and footnote, 
291 footnote, 295 footnote, 298 foot- 
note, 311-312, 314, 331, 368, 380 
footnote, 382 footnote, 396, 397, 
footnote 

“District”: customs, 47; land, 79, 414- 
415; judicial, 79, 82 and footnote, 
235 ff., 412 ff.; title abandoned, 
2513; use of term, 353-4 

District of Columbia: 33, 94-95, 162 

Dodge, William S.: 45, 431 

Dolliver, Senator: 24 

Dolph, Representative: 117 footnote, 
118, 127 footnote, 128 

Dorr, C. W.: 268-9, 269 footnote, 
402 footnote; see also Salmon, 
Rebate 

Dorr, vs. U. S.: see Insular Cases 

Douglas, H. J.: 372 and footnote, 
714 

Douglas: 171 ff., 199 and footnote, 
198 ff., 207, 334, 348 footnote 

Douglas Island: 73, 75 

Douglas News: 240 and footnote 

Downes, vs. Bidwell: see Insular 
Cases 

Duncan, Father: 105 footnote 


EAGLE: 173, 180, 217 footnote, 224, 
266 

Eaton, Commissioner of Education: 
103 

Education: 
deer 

Election: of 1906, 269 ff., 276 foot- 
note, 281 and footnote; of 1908, 
309 ff., 355 ff., 385; of 1910, 30- 


see Schools and Rein- 
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31, 357 ff, 385; of 1912, 17, 395 
ff.; frauds, 372-373, 383-384 

Eliot, T. D.: 53 footnote 

Elliott, H. W.: aid to writer, 12; 
report on seals, 54 ff.; article in 
Harpers, 55; testimony, 63; re- 
lation to Al, Commercial Co., 63 
footnote, 92 footnote; and Ball, 64, 
69; and Swineford, 116; Our Arc- 
tic Province, 431 

Emmons, Lieutenant: 102 footnote, 
237 footnote 

Esquimaux: 75, 109 footnote, 271 and 
footnote 

Executive proclamation, on coal 
lands: 32, 283-284 and footnote 
Expeditions, early: 38 


FACTIONALISM: see Partisanship 
Fairbanks: attitude toward Spanish 
acquisitions, 186-187 and footnote; 
settlement, 253 and footnote; land 
office, 263; factionalism over Wick- 
ersham, 257-258, 293-294, 293 foot- 
note, 296 footnote, 326; objective 
of Alaska Central, 266; miners’ 
platform, 276-277; papers on Hog- 
gatt, 290; election frauds, 361; an- 
nexation to Canada, 366 


337 ff., 401-402 and footnote, see 
Rebate; labor for, 92 footnote; de- 
velopment of the eighties, 120; 
riparian rights, see Riparian; and 
liquor smuggling, 161; land for, 
145 and footnote, and see Ripar- 
ian; opposition to terr. gov., see 
Terr. gov.; depletion, 283, 337 f., 
408, see Conservation; investiga- 
tion, 202 footnote, 361 

Fletcher, Donald: 210 

Flood, H. D.: 368 

Ford, M. H.: 121 ff. 

Foote, Oscar: 172 

Fourth Non-Partisan Convention: 
216 ff. 

Frazier, J. B.: 29 

Freight rates: see Transportation 

Friends, Society of: 118 


GARLAND, Senator: 82 

Garside, G. W.: 125-126 and footnote 

Geography: of Alaska, 36-37; effect 
on court system, 147 footnote; 
on history, 152-153; on third non- 
partisan convention, 172-173, and 
footnote; on partisanship, 200; 
on committee hearings, 222; on 
Alaska Convulsion, 255 ff.; on rail- 


Fairbanks News: misquotes Hoggatt, 
289-290 

Fairbanks News-Miner: quoted, 365 

Fairbanks Northern Light: question- 


road building, 265 ff.; on 1906 
election, 281 and footnote; on 
Taft’s Philippine Commission idea, 
330-331; on density of population, 


naire on terr. gov., 282-283 
Fairbanks Times: misquotes Hoggatt, 
289 

Fisher, Walter I.: appointment, 367; 
wire to Clark, 370; permission to 
Miss Abbott, 375 footnote; trip to 
Alaska, 377 ff.; compromise on 
government, 391 and footnote; 
witness before Com. on Terr., 400 
Fisheries: attacked by Swineford, 89, 
91; taxation, 91-92 and footnote, 
135 footnote, 162, 18x and foot- 
notes, 225 and footnote, 268-269, 


356 

Geological Survey: 11, 73, 141 foot- 
note, 253, 384. footnote 

George, Representative: 71 

Georgeson, Dr.: 14 

Gilman, H. E.: 14 

Gilmore, W. A.: 396 footnote, 398 
footnote 

Glass, Capt. H.: 65, 102 footnote 

Glavis: 335 

Gold: at Juneau, 62, 66, 141 footnote, 
406; interest of Senators in, 72- 
73; miners’ war, 75; land dis- 
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putes over, 87; in British Colum- 
bia, 88; effect on population, 126; 
mails to diggings, 132; discoveries 
in Klondike, 141 ff.; taxation of 
miners, 162; see also Mining, Tax- 
ation, and Treadwell 

Golder, F. A.: 11, 14, 421; Russian 
Expansion, 431 

Good, Representative: 342 

Goss, Barney: 325 footnote 

Government: see Territorial govern- 
ment 

Government Ownership: of telegraph 
and cable, 254-255; of roads and 
trails, see Roads, Nelson Act, 
Alaska Fund; of railroads, 268 
footnote, 305-306, 341 ff., 371, 381, 
390-391 and footnote; of coal 
lands, 283-284 and footnote, 341 
ff., 363 ff., 380-381, 408; of oil 
lands, 408 

Graham, J. M.: 371-2, 376-7 

Grand Trunk: 366 

Grant, U. S.: 52 footnote 

Gray, Judge: 128-129 

Great War: 407 

Greek Catholic Church: see Russian 
Catholic Church 

Greeley, Maj.-Gen. A. W.: 221 and 
footnote, 254. 

Grigsby, District Attorney: 237 foot- 
note 

Grout, Representative: 121 footnote, 
137-138, 176 footnote 

Guggenheims: see Alaska Syndicate 

Gulf of Alaska: 253, 264 ff. 

Gunnison, R. A.: 334 


HALLOcK, CHARLES: 431 

Hallowell, J. W.: 14 

Hamilton, Representative: 342, 350 

Hamlin, Asst. Sec. of Treas.: 139- 
140 

Hammond, John Hays: 25 

Hampton Magazine: 30 

Hansbrough, Senator: 156 footnote 


‘Hawaii vs. 


Harlan, N. U.: 310-311 

Harpers Magazine: 55 

Harrais, Martin: 395 footnote, 398 
footnotes 

Harriman, E. H.: 166 

Harris, Rit: 141 footnote 

Harrisburg: 62, 65, 66 ff., 72 

Harrison, Benjamin: 23, 76 ff., 82, 
135-136 

Harriss, W. T.: 271 footnote 

Hasey: at Keystone Canyon, 307, 309 
footnote; and Harlan, 310-311; 
trial, 348-349, 371; and Alaska 
Syndicate bribery, 348 footnote, 
372, 383-384 

Hatcheries: see Fisheries and Salmon 

Hawaii: 240 and footnote, 249 f., 
304 footnote 

Mankichi: see Insular 
Cases 

Hayes, R. B.: 24, 64 

Hearings: increase in, 227-228 and 
footnote; in 60th Congress, 300 
ff.; as material for campaigns 
of 1910, 359; on Beveridge bill, 
349 ff., 384; of 62nd Congress, 371 
ff., 383 ff., 399 ff. 

Heid, John G.: 186-187, 218, 239 
footnote, 311 ff. 

Heine, Robert: 380 footnote 

Henley, Representative: 72 footnote 

Herald and Presbyter: 151 

Herron, Charles E.: 396 footnote 

Hierarchy: 108 ff., 167-168 and foot- 
note, 194 ff., 387, 406; see also 
Brady, Jackson and Presbyterian 
Church 

Hilles, Charles: 395 

Hillyer, E. H.: 208 footnote 

Hillyer, M. C.: 84-85 

Hitchcock, E. A.: 242 footnote, 244, 
270 

Hitchcock, Frank: 25, 312-313, 319- 
320, 319 footnotes 

Hoggatt, U. T.: 216-217, 216 foot- 
note 
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Hoggatt, W. B.: opposition to terr. 
Z0v., 24, 287 ff, 299, 301 ff. 327- 
328, 350 footnote, 355 and footnote; 
early history, 272; beginnings as 
governor, 272-273; and Roosevelt, 
272, 278 ff. 287; ownership of 
mines, 252 footnote, 299; and Was- 
key, 278 ff., 288; unpopularity, 281 
ff., 290-291; and Wickersham, 294 
ff., 302 and footnote, 318 ff., 334; 
Treadwell support, 296 and foot- 
notes; Republican territorial con- 
vention of 1907, 297; and Cale, 
301-302; and Sulzer, 301; and Cal- 
ifornia delegation, 305; and Alas- 
ka Syndicate, 307-308, 355; and 
1908 campaign, 311 ff.; Shackle- 
ford letter, 319-320; resignation, 
320-321 and footnote; 1912 cam- 
paign, 395, 397; see also Suther- 

_ land 

“Hogitalls”: 358 

Home rule: see Territorial Govern- 
ment and Municipalities 

Homestead laws: see Land 

Honcharenko, Agapius: 48 

Hootch: see Hootchinoo 

Hootchinoo: 62, 80, 88 and footnote, 
106 ff., 106 footnote; see also 
Liquor 

Howard, General: 57 footnote 

Howard, Senator: 51-52 

Howell, M. C.: 172 

“Hubbard,” R. R.: 359 footnotes 

Humphrey, O. J.: 258 and footnote 

Humphreys, Representative: 351 foot- 
note, 371, 376 


Inriz, G. P.: 73, 84, 85 

Immigration: 92 footnote, 109, 111- 
II2, 126, 137, 142 ff.; see also 
Population 

Incorporation: see Municipalities 

Independent Republicans: convention 
and campaign of 1912, 396 ff. 

Indians: treatment by Russians, 20 


ff.; outbreak at Sitka, 60; conver- 
sion 72, 87; policy of U. S., 75, 79, 
4173 liquor, 80-81, 106 ff.; schools, 
81, 87, 102 ff., 108 ff, 1953; see also 
Brady, Jackson, and Presbyterian 


Insane: see Alaska Fund 
Insular Cases: 249 ff.; and delegate 


bill, 262, 354-355 and footnote 


Interstate Commerce Commission; 


jurisdiction over Alaska, 157 and 
footnote, 354. and footnote 


Investigation, Dept. of Int.; see 


Ballinger and Pinchot 


Isham, C. H.: 136-137 
Ivey, J. W.: 211-212 and footnote, 


239 footnote 


Jackson, SHELDON: aid from family 


of, 12-13; as lobbyist, 73-74, 13% 
footnote, 148, 151; patronage influ- 
ence, 84, 95 footnote, 96, 110, 125 
footnote, 244-245 and footnote; sen- 
atorial influence, 103 and footnote; 
as general agent for education, 103 
ff., 128, 132, 1953 arrest, 103-104; 
“Shell-game,” 109; estimate of, 109 
ff.; relief expedition, 144 footnote; 
alliance with Brady, 149 ff., 194 
ff.; indictment, 167-168 and foot- 
note; investigation of, 271 and 
footnote; Alaskana, 420; Difficul- 
ties at Sitka, 431 


Jamestown: 60, 61, 63 
Jarvis, D. N.: relief expedition, 144, 


footnote, 266; work at Nome, 193 
footnote; customs collector, 234 
footnote, 235 footnote; prevents 
railroad subsidy, 266 ff., 308; prior 
history of, 266-267; and fisheries 
rebate, 269, 308-309; offered gov- 
ernorship, 272 footnote; unpopu- 
larity, 284 and footnote; and dele- 
gate bill, 309; representative of 
Alaska Syndicate, 339; Hasey trial, 
348-349; telegram from Wicker- 
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sham, 359-360, 360 footnote; sui- 
cide, 372 and footnote 

Jeffery, George: 422 

Jennings, R. W.: 395 footnote, 398 
footnote 

“Jesus Christ and Co.”: 112 

Johnson, Andrew: 17 

Joint Al. Committee: 368 

Joker, on fisheries: 401-402 and foot- 
note 

Jones, Senator from Nevada: 133 

Jones, Wesley L.: 25, 32, 230-231, 
281, 371, 383 ff. 

Jordan, D. S.: 14-15, 268-269 

Judicial ineffectiveness: 235 ff., 292, 
294 and footnote, 297, 304-305, 
412 ff. 

Julian, George W.: 52-53 

Juneau, Joe: 141 footnote 

Juneau: founding, 62, 141 footnote; 
desire for an election, 94; school 
at, 102; attitude toward hierarchy, 
112, 194 ff.; desire for capital, 112 
and footnote, 167-168 and footnote, 
177 ff, 194, 196, 272-273; and 
liquor conditions, 107-108 and foot- 
note, 118, 199 and footnote, 200 
and footnote; convention of 1890, 
126 ff.; convention of 1894, 134, 
footnote; attitude toward terr. 
gov., 135, 207 ff., 378-379; incor- 
poration, 170 and footnote, 180- 
181, 198 ff.; third non-partisan con- 
vention, 171 ff.; Chamber of Com- 
merce, 172 footnote, 205 footnote, 
210 footnote, 212 footnote; popula- 
tion in 1900, 199 and footnote; 
business conditions, 207 ff.; fourth 
non-partisan convention, 216 ff.; 
and Swineford, 258 footnote, 277 
footnote; displaced in politics, 276 
footnote, 298; and Wickersham, 
317, 326, 334 

Juneau Dispatch: see Dispatch 

Juneau Record: see Record 

Juneau Record-Miner: see Record- 


Miner 

Junkets: 214 ff., 393 and footnote; 
see also Sub-committee, Fisher, 
Pinchot and Poindexter 


KaTALLa: coal at, 20; railroad com- 
panies, 266; Al. Syndicate experi- 
ments, 306, 340; coal party, 370 
footnote; and Pinchot, 379 foot- 
note, 380 

Katalla Herald: quoted, 321 

Katchemak: 21 

Kean, Senator: 252 

Keatley, Judge: 130-131, 137 

Keim, De B. Randolph: 431 

Kennecott, copper mines: 306 ff. 

Ketchikan: relations with Sitka, 168; 
demand for 170; 
Chamber of Commerce, 206; dele- 
gate to fourth non-partisan con- 
vention, 217-218; population, 226 
footnote; and Republican Con- 
vention of 1908, 312, 314; and 
Wickersham, 320 

Ketchikan Miner: quoted, 320, 329 


incorporation, 


Ketchikan Mining Journal: quoted, 
231 and footnote, 235 and footnote 

Keystone Canyon: 307, 347 fi. 

Kibbey, Governor: 319 and footnote, 
320 

Kilgore, Representative: 127-128 

Kinkead, Governor: 42-45, 61, 84, 
86 ff. 

“Klondicitis”: 141 ff, 

Klondike: effect on legislation, 86 
406; Miner’s Code in, 120, 141 ff.; 
boom, 141 ff.; Americans in, 168; 
political effects of, 182-183; and 
boundary dispute, 189 

Knapp, Lyman E.: 93 ff., 110 foot- 
note, 112 footnote 

Kilgore, Representative: 127-128 

Knox, P. C.: 320-321 

Knox, Representative: 206 footnote 

Kodiak: 39 
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Krauczunas, Candidate for delegate: 
396 footnote, 398 footnote 

Kuskokwim: 21 

Kutchin, H. M.: 202 footnote 


LABOR: I1I-112, 111 footnote 

Lacey, Representative: 156 and foot- 
note, 175 footnote, 182 footnote, 
234 footnote 

LaFollette, Robert M.: 349, 371, 375 

Lake Bennett: 142 

Lamar, L. Q. C.: 103, 104 

Land: agitation for laws, 62-63, 65- 
66, 71; according to Organic Act, 
78 and footnote, 79-80 and foot- 
note, 414-415; prospectors’ disputes, 
87; Swineford policy, 91 and foot- 
note, 115-116; and timber, 98 and 
footnote, 133 and footnote; bills for 
laws, 115 ff.; policy of O. H. Platt, 
117; provisions in Ford bill, 121 
ff.; policy of Bruce, 129 footnote; 
of Carroll, 131; offices at time of 
Klondike, 145 and footnote; ac- 
cording to Homestead Act, 154 ff.; 
title in municipalities, 199-200; see 
also Timber Culture Act, Govern- 
ment Ownership and Railroads 

Lathrop, John E.: 380 footnote 

Leasing: see Government Ownership, 
Coal, Railroads, Oil, Copper, Seals 

Legare, Representative: 404 

Leslie’s Weekly: 380 footnote 

Lewis and Clark Exposition: 252 

License: see Taxation 

Liquor: in Organic Act, 80-81, 417; 
illicit traffic, 88 and footnote, 93 
and footnote, 96-97, 98-99, 106 ff.; 
Dolph bill, 118-119 and footnote; 
smuggling by corporations, 130; by 
steamship captains, 132 footnote, 
from Canada, 160 footnote, 160 
ff.; cargoes to Klondike, 144 foot- 
note; effect on criminal code, 159 
ff.; and U. S. officials, 161; see 
also Saloons and Taxation 


Liscum, Fort: 371 

Lodge, H. C.: 261, 349 footnote 

Los Angeles: 332 

Loud, Representative: 156 footnote, 
18 and footnotes 

Louisiana: 146 

Lynn Canal: 142, 158, 188 


Malis: 87 and footnote, 91 and foot- 
note, 131-132 and footnote, 170 
Manderson, Senator: 121 footnote, 128 

Manley, Frank: 294 footnote 

Mann, James R.: 376, 401-402 and 
footnote 

Marquam, Candidate: 218-219, 239 
footnote 

Matanuska: 20, 379 footnote 

McAllister, Ward: 83, 84 

McBride, Senator: 156, 165 

McDonald, Joseph: 207 ff., 280 foot- 
note 

McElwaine, E.: 431 

McKinley, William: 24, 
167, 178, 245 footnote 

McLain, J. S.: 215 footnote, 230, 
424; Land of Nome, 431 

Mellen, H. W.: 274 footnote 

Millard, B. F.: 217 footnote 

Miller, John F.: 53 footnote, 69, 72, 
74 footnote, 84, 128 

Mine-owners: alliance with hierarchy, 
108 ff.; attitude toward elected 
delegate, 139-140, lobby, 175; op- 
position to municipal incorporation, 
210; influence over Junketers, 215, 
223, 225-226; see also Mining laws 
and Taxation 

Miners: war, 75; before sub-com- 
mittee, 222-223; use of proxies, 
256; in election of 1906, 269, foot- 
note, 274 ff., 300; in election of 
1908, 313, 316 

Mining Journal: quoted, 243 foot- 
note . 

Mining laws: 62, 75; according to 
organic act, 79-80 and footnote, 


146, 148, 
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94 footnote, 97-98; use of Miners 
Code, 119-120 and footnote, 225 
footnote; lobbyists for, 135 foot- 
note; effect of Klondike, 141 ff.; 
stamp tax, 181; fraudulent loca- 
tions, 192 and footnotes; urged by 
Alaska Convulsion, 259-260 and 
footnote; democratization of, 263- 
264, 273 f., 343 ff, 387; and 
Waskey vs. Hoggatt, 279 ff.; see 
also Power of Attorney 

Missions: 75, 79, 102 ff., 107, 108 ff.; 
‘see also Presbyterian Church and 
Hierarchy 

Mitchell, Senator: 127 footnote 

Modus vivendi: with Great Britain, 
189-190 

Mondell, Frank W.: 345 ff., 364, 376 

Monopoly: as impulse toward home 
rule, 201 ff.; of canning, 202; of 
steamship business, 202-203; of 
Alaska business by Seattle, 203-204; 
lobby of 204, 208; opposed to 
home rule, see Alaska Syndicate 
and Corporations 

Morgan: see Alaska Syndicate 

Morris, William G.: 56-57 

Morrison, H. A.: 14, 421-422 

Morrissey, M. B.: 348 footnote 

Moser, Capt. J. F.: 138 footnote 

Mount Katmai: 365-366 

“Muckrakeitis”: 364-365 

Muir, John: 127 

Municipalities: incorporation of, 94, 
96, 170, 180-181, 182, 193, 196, 197 
ff.; indebtedness, 181, 182, 1933 
population of in 1900, 199 and 
footnote; increase in home rule, 
213-214 and footnote, 233-234 and 
footnote, 293 footnote 

Murane, C. D.: 274 footnote, 297 
footnote 

Murphy, T. J.; 22 


NAGEL, Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor: 360-361 


National Irrigation Congress: 382 
National Peace Congress: 367 
Natives: treatment by Russian- 


American Co., 19-20; classification 
of, 40; Sitka outbreak, 40; as fur 
traders, 48-49; Swineford policy, 
92-93 and footnote; as police, 
93 and footnote; education of, 
102 ff., 108 ff.; and liquor, 106 ff.; 
in Treadwell mines, 111-112; re- 
cent problems of, 227 footnote; ser- 
vice of Presbyterian Church, 271 
and footnote; and Rowe, 400; see 
also Brady, Hierarchy, Jackson, 
Presbyterian Church and Schools 


Navigation: see Transportation 
Nelson, Knute: 14; -visit to Alaska, 


214. footnote, 215 footnote, 216, 
223; bills, 230 and footnote, 232 
footnote, 243-244, 261, 325, 344 and 
footnote; and Jarvis, 284 footnote; 
and Wickersham, 234 footnote, 
293-294 and footnote, 315, 318 and 
footnote, 389-390; and Sutherland, 
349 footnote; see also Beveridge, 
Alaska Fund, Nelson Act 


Nelson Act: 231 ff., 255, 263 and 


footnote; see also Alaska Fund 


Nenana: 253 footnote 

Nevada: 84, 86 

New, Harry S.: 14 

New England: 153, 157-158 

New Mexico: effect on Alaska legis- 


lation, 234-235, 243, 249, 251, 303, 
304 footnote, 319-320, 319 foot- 
note 


Newark News: 380 footnote 
Newspapers: prior ‘to Klondike, ror; 


propaganda against Hoggatt, 288; 
propaganda for terr. gov., 289 ff.; 
in election of 1910, 359-360; bibli- 
ography of, 425 ff. 


New York City: 178-179 

New York Sun: 320 

Nichols, Capt.: 84 and footnote 
Noble, Sec. of the Int.: 129-130 
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Nome: Russian at, 20; and Klondike 
boom, 141 ff.; region of, 152; 
claims dispute, 179, 191, 192 foot- 
note; court established at, 180; 
gold rush to, 191 ff.; lobby for, 
193; population in 1900, 199 and 
footnote; incorporation, 193, 198 
ff.; attitude toward terr. gov., 204 
ff., 211, 215 footnotes, 226; govern- 
or at, 273; decline of placers, 253; 
land office, 263; and election of 
1906, 274 ff.; newspapers, 290 

Nome Gold Digger: quoted, 256 
footnote 

Nome Nugget: quoted, 240 and foot- 
note, 243 footnote 

Norris, George W.: 25 

Northern Commercial Company: 256 

Northwest Development 
340 

Northwest Fisheries Company: 267, 
337 ff. 

Northwest Lighterage Company: 340 

Northwest Steamship Company: 267, 
340 

Northwestern Commercial Company: 
154 footnote, 340, 372 


Company: 


Northwestern Railroad Company: 
340 

Northwestern Trading Company: 
117 

Norton Sound: 142 

Nowell, T. S.: 134 footnote, 140 


footnote, 280 footnote 
Nye, R. V.: 258 footnote 


O’Connor, Candidate for Delegate: 
358 ff. 

Ogilvie, William: 143 footnote, 431 

Oil: 142, 408 

Oklahoma: 234-235, 243, 249, 251 

“Old Roman”: see Delaney 

Orchard, Lieutenant: 389 and foot- 
note 

Oregon: Code, 49, 77-78 and foot- 
note, 123 and footnote, 147-148, 


414; legislature, 85, 367; competi- 
tition for Alaska trade, 143 foot- 
note, 203; Chambers of Commerce, 
367 

Organic Act of 1884: 49, 71 ff; 
constitutionality of, 81-82; criticism 
by officials, 86 ff, 121 ff, 406; pro- 
posal for amendment, 95 ff., 146 
ff.; criticism by convention of 
1890; terms, as to captital, 411, 
executive provisions, 411-412, judi- 
cial provisions, 412 ff., application 
of Oregon laws, 414; land district, 
414-415; fees and salaries, 415- 
416; public buildings, 416-417; U. 
S. laws, 417; Indians, 417; schools, 
417; liquor, 417 

Orr, Edward. S: 358 ff. 

Overman, Lee S.: 349 footnote 


Paciric Coast: 143 footnote, 152 and 
footnote, 153, 179 

Pacific Coast Steamship Co.: 95 foot- 
note, 127, 216 footnote, 252, 254, 341 

PRaceii nich 67. 

Panhandle: geography of, 37; edu- 
cation, 106; public opinion in, 101 
ff.; attitude toward terr. gov., 119- 
120, 174, 177 and footnote, 204 f., 
215 footnote, 226, 328, 405-406; de- 
sire to be cut off from north, 124. 
and footnote, 205 and footnote, 
226; changes in population, 126, 
170, 192-193, 199 and footnote, 356; 
desire to be annexed to Washing- 
ton, 135 and footnote; opinion of 
Brady, 150 ff., 194 ff., 244; co- 
operation in, 166, 171 ff.; protest 
against civil code, 197-198; new 
forces in, 204; communication with, 
254-255; loss of political ascend- 
ancy, 256-257 and footnote; and 
1906 election, 273 ff.; and Republi- 
can convention of 1907, 296 and 
footnote; and Hoggatt, 312 foot- 
note; and Hasey trial, 348 
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Partisanship: effect on move for terr. 
Zov., 200-201, 241, 356-357, 404- 
405; encouraged by Senatorial 
junket, 216, 234, 235 ff; at Alaska 
Convulsion, 257 ff.; and election 
of 1906, 273 ff.; at Republican 
territorial convention of 1907, 298; 
and Clark appointment, 321 f£.; 
over Wickersham, 334; at Dem- 
ocratic Convention of 1912, 395; 
see Patronage 

Patronage: in 1884, 83-84 and foot- 
note; in 1889, 95 footnote; and 
Jackson, 110, see Jackson; mis- 
use of, 111; in Platt bill, 136- 
137; and partisanship, 200-201, 
235 ff.; monopolized by Wash- 
ington, 204; and citizens league, 
215; at Republican territorial con- 
vention of 1903, 218-219; at St. 
Louis exposition, 244; under 
Roosevelt, 261 and footnote, see 
also Wickersham; increase in, 
292; and Fourth Division bill, 300 
footnote; and Cale, 310-311 and 
footnote; in election of 1908, 311- 
312; and Wickersham, 317 ff.; and 
1912 campaign, 395, 397 footnote 

Patterson, T. M.: 214 footnote, 223, 
226 footnote 

Pennsylvania: 84-85, 95 footnote, 
201 footnote, 283-284 and footnote 

Perkins, George C.: 95 footnote, 156 
and footnote, 160, 178 and foot- 
note, 194, 254 

Perkins, Representative: 138 ff., 194 

Perkins, W. T.: 258 footnote, 296 
footnote, 297 footnote 

Petroff, Ivan: 62, 69 

Philadelphia North American: 375 

Philippines: and Republican plat- 
form of 1900, 186-187 and foot- 
note; exchange for British Co- 
lumbia, 188-189 and _ footnote; 
effect on Alaska legislation, 240 
and footnote; and Insular cases, 


249 f—.; commission plans, 24, 26, 
31-32, 34, 213, 322, 329 ff., 349 
ff., 353; see also Beveridge 

Piles, Senator: 29, 263, 281, 332 

Pinchot, Gifford: and Ballinger, 17, 
29, 335; burned in effigy, 369, 370 
footnote; trip to Alaska, 378 f., 
3933. as witness, 400 

Pioneers: 356 

Placer mining: 169, 247, 399; see 
also Mining laws and Wickersham 
policy 

Platt, O. H.: 14; territorial policy, 
117, 133, 230 and footnote, 243- 
244, 354; bill, 136-137; liquor 
policy, 160; quoted, 179; death, 261 

Poindexter, Miles: 23, 371, 376, 378; 
379 footnote 

Police: 143 ff., 170; see also Cana- 
dian Mounted Police and Natives 

Population: in 1867, 38; according 
to Seward, 44; in 1886, 62 foot- 
note, 87; in 1896, 96 and foot- 
note; migratory character of pop- 
ulation, 97 and footnote; atti- 
tude of Congress towards, 121; 
increased by gold and salmon, 126; 
movement in Klondike, 142 ff., 142 
footnote, 159; Brady’s estimate, 
150, 176, 243-244, 243 footnote; 
instability of gold population, 
L75-176,m 253) | ste LeCtCRMOn 
Nome stampede, 192-193; in 1900, 
199; estimate of McDonald, 200 
ff.; of third judicial division, 292; 
and terr. gov., 302-303, 384; in 
1910, 355 and footnote; see also 
Estimates of Clark, Dall, Hog- 
gatt, McDonald, and Wickersham 

Porcupine: 169, 189-190 

Portland, Oregon: 252 

Portland, Journal: 375, 380 footnote 

Porto Rico: effect on status of Alas- 
ka, 186-187 and footnote, 213, 234, 
239, 240 and footnote, 249 ff., 313 
footnote 
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Post Intelligencer: quoted, 259 foot- 
note, 384; propaganda against 
Hoggatt, 282, 289-290; and Walter 
Clark, 299, 320; and Wickersham, 
389-390 

Power of attorney: 192 and footnotes, 
225 and footnote, 345-346 

Presbyterian Church: missions, 73, 


74; patronage, 84, 95 footnote, 
96, 195-196, 244-245 and foot- 
note; employment of Jackson, 


103; industrial school, 112 foot- 
note; opposition to high  li- 
cense, 118; opposition to criminal 
code, 160; Synod excursion, 166; 
home at Sitka, 167-168; downfall 
of Alaska hierarchy, 194 ff.; sum- 
mary of services to Alaska, 271 
and footnote 

Pribilof Islands: 337 

Price, J. B.: 13; delegate, 17x ff.; 
return to Alaska, 185 ff.; advocacy 
of terr. gov., 185-186; estimate of 
hierarchy, 196; at 1903 Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Commercial Congress, 216 
footnote; at Alaska Convulsion, 
257; Alaskana, 421 

Primaries: 296 and footnote 

Prince William Sound: 20, 153, 253 

Progressive Movement: 335 ff., 363 
ff., 370; see also Fisher, Inde- 
pendent Republicans, Pinchot 

Prohibition: see Dolph, Hootch, 
Liquor, Presbyterian Church, Pros- 
titution 

Prospector (Valdez): quoted, 288 
footnote, 308, 310, 311 footnote, 
314, 316 footnote, 318, 346 and 
footnote, 369 footnote 

Prospectors: 108 ff., 222-223, 229- 
230, 356 

Prostitution: 161 

Proxies: and modest miners, 256; at 
Seattle, 259; in 1906 campaign, 
274 footnote; at Republican ter- 
ritorial convention of 1907, 295 ff., 


296 footnote; at Republican ter- 
ritorial convention of 1908, 312 
footnote; at Republican territorial 
convention of 1912, 396 footnote 

Publicity League: 380 

Puget Sound: 142, 204 

Purchase: of Alaska by U. S., 21-22, 
38; of Alaska by Carroll, 129-130; 
of Alaska by Canada, 130 and 
footnote 


Quay, MATTHEW: 201 footnote 
Queen, The: 127 


Race PREJUDICE: 102 ff. 

Railroads: early legislation, 154 ff., 
265; policy of British Columbia, 
155 footnote; taxation, 162, 265 
and footnote, 305-306, 388; 
treatment by 59th Cong., 264 ff.; 
and coal, 264 ff., 284, 305-306, 
341-342, 363 ff.; effect of climate 
on, 265 ff.; and the “wrongs of 
the people of Alaska,” 265; gov- 
ernment construction, 268 footnote, 
390-391 and footnote; and conser- 
vation, 305-306; and Alaska Syndi- 
cate monopoly, 266-267, 308; gov- 
ernment guaranteed bonds, 331, 
332, 342-343, 365 footnote; prob- 
lem before 62nd Cong., 399 ff.; 
railroad commission, 400-401 and 
footnote 

‘Railroading Alaska Politics: 287 ff. 

Rasmussen vs. U. S.: see Insular 
Cases. 

Ray, Capt.: 144 footnote, 147, 170 
footnote, 179 footnote 

Rebate of 1906: 268-269 and foot- 


note, 338; see also Dorr and 
Jarvis 

Record, Congressional: 138, 263, 346, 
376, 405 


Record-Miner: quoted, 236 and foot- 
note, 241 footnote, 280 footnote, 
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282 footnote, 283 footnote, 284 
footnote, 288 

Reed, Thomas B.: 127, 129 

Reindeer: 109 footnote, 144 footnote, 
167, 168 footnote, 195; see Jack- 
son and Natives 

Relief expeditions: 143-144 and foot- 
note, 260 

Republican party: split, 17, 25, 29- 
30; convention of 1889, 125 and 
footnote; campaign of 1892, 134, 
135 footnote; of 1896, 150, 175; of 
1900, 186-187 and footnote; and 
Young Men’s Club, 187; conven- 
tions and partisanship, 201; con- 
vention of 1903, 218-219; cam- 
paign of 1906, 274 ff.; conven- 
tion of 1907, 291-292, 295 ff., 300, 
31r and footnote; campaign of 
1908, 311 ff.; campaign of 1910, 
358 ff.; campaign of 1912, 395 ff. 

Resources: 201 ff., 202, 223-224, 336 
ff., 386-7, 406 ff. 

Reynolds, H. B.: 270-271, 306 ff, 
387-388 

Richardson, Wilds P.: 13, 26 ff., 264, 
350 footnote, 350-351, 398 foot- 
note 

Riggs, Thomas, Jr.: 13 

Riggs National Bank: 129 

Riparian rights: 124 and footnote, 
157-158, 371, 383-384 

Ripinsky, Sol: 174 

Roads:'to British Columbia, 88 and 
footnote; for mails, 91 and foot- 
note; in report of sub-committee, 
224; in Yukon Territory, 224; 
urged by Nelson, 231 ff.; and Alas- 
ka Fund, 232 ff., 238 and footnote, 
255; road appropriations, 351 
footnote; see Alaska Fund, Nel- 
son and Valdez 

Railroad Commission: 389 and foot- 
note 

“Roll of Honor”: 396 footnote 

Ronan, John: 313 ff. 


Roosevelt, Theodore: friendship 
with Taft, 17; support of Cush- 
man, 23, 214 and footnote, 261; 
messages re Alaska, 24, 221, 237 
and faotnote, 298-299, 301, 3175 
and Ballinger investigation, 29; 
appointment of rough riders, 201; 
recommendations for delegates, 
212, 213 footnote; visit to Seattle, 
214 and footnote; his special in- 
vestigators, 237 and footnote, 270; 
relations with Brady, 240, 244, 245 
footnote, 271 and footnote; re- 
lations with Wickersham, 237-238, 
237 footnote, 261 footnote, 293-294 
and footnote, 317, 318, 335; and 
Valdez, 213 footnote, 246-247, 249; 
and Alaska Convulsion, 258; at- 
tempts to understand Alaska, 261; 
and Alaska Railroads, 264; and 
Jarvis, 267, 272 footnote; and 
‘Waskey, 278 ff.; and Hoggatt, 278 
ff., 287, 288 footnote, 294 footnote; 
coal land withdrawal, 283-284 and 
footnote, 343-344; and Cale, 291, 
298 and footnotes; and Republi- 
can territorial convention of 1907, 
297; trust psychology, 309; and 
Republican national convention 
of 1908, 312-313; and Walter 
Clark, 320-321; use of term “ter- 
ritory,” 354; Progressive move- 
ment, 335, 363 ff., 396 
“Roughnecks:” 360 
Rowe, Bishop, P. T.: 103, 361, 400 
Russia: 18-22, 33, 75, 86, 87, 102 
and footnote, 189 
Russian-American Company: 18-22, 
38, 40, 41 
Russian Catholic Church: ro2, 103 
ff., 150 footnote, 167 
Russians: 51, 72, 251 
Rustgard, John: 225 footnote 
Ryan, Richard: 257 ff., 297 footnote, 
375 ff. 
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Saint Louis Exposirion: 244 and 
footnote 
Saint Michael: 142, 144 


of, 166; monopoly of Alaska 
business, 203-204 and footnote; 
Chamber of Commerce, 207, 252, 


Salmon: 21; effect on population, 
126, 406; depletion of, 138 and 
footnote, 408; lobby, 140, foot- 
note; taxation of output, 162; 
consolidation of business, 202, 308- 
309; conservation, 202 footnote; 
see also Canneries and Fisheries 
Saloon: at Juneau, 199 and footnote, 
200 and footnote; support of terr. 
gov., 280, 282, 319, 326 ff., 334, 
356; restrictions on, in Oct. of 
1912, 387, 402 

San Francisco: 67 footnote, 69, 148 
footnote, 273, 305 and footnote, 
332, 366 

Schools: Jackson’s campaign for, 
73-74, 102 ff.; supported by Rus- 
sia, 75} provision for, by Organic 
Acta76,e Sr, 102) i... 108 ff., 417° 
for Indians, 81, 195, 233 foot- 
note; Sheakley’s opinions on, 96; 
for whites, 102 ff., 232-233; and 
Jackson’s indictment, 167-168; for 
“reindeer,” 195; provisions for, in 
Civil Code, 181-182, 196, 197, in 
Act of 1912, 387; see also Jackson, 
Natives, and Presbyterian Church 
Schwatka, Frederick: expedition, 128 
and footnote; A Summer in 
Alaska, 431 

Scidmore, E. R.: Alaska, 431 
Scranton, Representative: 138-139 
Scrip, soldiers’ additional: 158 and 
footnote 

Seals: lease of 1870, 46 ff., 138, 405; 
and Ashley bill, 50-51; and Cul- 
lom bill, 52; income from lease 
of, 139 footnote; lobby, 140 foot- 
note; conservation of, 227 foot- 
note; monopoly of, 337; investiga- 
tion, 361; taxation of industry, 402 
Seattle: lobby, 143 footnote, 157 
footnote; totem pole expedition 


367, 400, 421; influence over 
Alaska politics, 255 ff., and Alas- 
ka Convulsion, 256 footnote; and 
Republican convention, 312 foot- 
note; and Corson, 313; and Wick- 
ersham, 317-318 and footnote, 3353 
Taft’s visit to, 329 ff.; and Square 
Deal League, 382 and footnote 

Seattle— Alaskans: 201, 273-274 and 
footnote 

Sesson, J. G.: 372 

Seward, (town of): 266, 366, 370, 
379 footnote 

Seward, (peninsula): 152, 191 ff., 
199, 204, 253, 256 ff. 

Seward, W. H.: 22, 35-36, 44 ff, 
431 

Seward Gateway: quoted, 274 foot- 
note, 283 footnote, 335 

Shackleford, L. P.: Treadwell em- 
ployee, 296 footnote; supporter of 
Hoggatt, 296 footnote, 319-320 and 
footnote; at convention of 1908, 311 
ff.; and Wickersham, 318 ff.; and 
Alaska Syndicate, 319 ff.; patron- 
age affairs of, 322, 334, 335, 347 
ff.; in election of 1910, 358, 360; 
of 1912, 395 ff. 

Shaforth, John: 266 

Shea, Secretary: 319, 334 

Sheakley, James: compared with 
Swineford, 93; appointment, 95- 
96 and footnote, 245 footnote; in- 
terpretation of Organic Act, 95 
ff.; as Commissioner at Wrangel, 
105 footnote; and Sitka, 112 foot- 
note; attitude toward delegate, 
139; after governorship, 148 and 
footnote 

Sheldon, Charles: 14 

Sheppard, Morris: 371 

Sherman, John: 56, 63, 86 

Shoreham: 127 
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Shoup, J. M.: 274 footnote, 277 

Signal Corps: 254, 255 

Silver Bay: 61 

Sitka: occupation of, 35, 39-40; seat 
of Russian government, 38; first 
American government at, 22-23, 
40 ff., 59; exodus from, 41; dele- 
gates to Harrisburg convention, 66; 
as capital, 79, 112; schools, 102 ff. 
and footnotes, 104 footnotes; how 
to reach in 80’s, 120; mails, 132; 
press attitude toward terr. gov., 
135; land office at, 145; and Brady, 
149 ff.; as home of hierarchy, 167- 
168, 177 ff.; and non-partisan con- 
vention, 173 footnote; population 
in 1900, 199 footnote; incor- 
poration, 198 ff.; refusal to sup- 
port Skagway, 207; “nuisance,” 
242; records moved from, 421 

Sitka Alaskan: 112, 165, 282, footnote 

Skagway: at time of Klondike, 142, 
144. and footnote; and White 
Pass R. R., 159; Chamber of Com- 
merce demands, 166, 171 ff., 206 
and footnote; and Canada, 169, 
188 ff.; need for incorpora- 
tion, 170, 180-181, 198 ff.; popu- 
lation of, 199 and footnote, 226 
footnote; attitude toward terr. 
gov., 204 ff., 206; business con- 
ditions in, 208 ff, 226 foot- 
note; delegates to fourth non-part- 
isan convention, 216 ff.; opposition 
to Hoggatt, 296 footnote 

Skagway Alaskan: quoted, 240 and 
footnote, 242 and footnotes, 246, 
274 footnote, 289 footnote, 313 
footnote 

Sloss, Louis: 12, 153-154 

Smelters: 341 

Smith, “Soapy”’: 144 footnote 

Smith, William A.: 32, 368-369 and 
footnote 

Smuggling: see Liquor 

Smythe, William F.: 380 footnote 


Socialists: 396 footnote, 398 footnote 

“Sourdoughs:” 193 and footnote, 
329-330 

Spain: 143, 186-187, 213, 234, 249 ff. 

Spooner, Senator: 299 

Square Deal League: 382 and foot- 
note 

Starkweather, Representative: 52 

Steamboats: 44 and footnote; see 
Transportation 

Steele, John N.: 13, 
footnote 

Stein, Robert: 367 and footnote, 431 

Stewart, R. L.: Sheldon Jackson, 431 

Streets: 170 

Strong, J. F. A.: 13, 358 

Stuck, Archdeacon, H. B.: One Thou- 
sand Miles on a Dogsled, 431 

Sub-Committee: 221 ff., 238 ff. 

Subsidy: 264 ff. 

Suffrage: 262 footnote, 401 

Sulzer, William: bills for terr. gov., 
212, 230-231, 252 footnote, 281 
footnote, 300; and Hoggatt, 290, 
301; copper mines, 290; testimony 
for terr. gov., 300-301, 367 foot- 
note, 402 footnote; and Cale, 300, 
309-310 

“Summer blues: 246 

Sumner, Charles: 22, 36, 189 footnote 

Sumptuary laws: see Saloon ele- 
ment 

Supreme Court: 262, 249 ff. 

Supreme Court decisions re Alaska: 
249 ff. 

Susitna: 21, 253 ff., 265 ff. 

Sutherland, Dan: 13; as marshal, 


339-340, 350 


347 ff.; relations with Hoggatt, 
348-349 and footnote; in cam- 
paign of 1910, 359, 3613; and 


Boyce, 372; not candidate in 1912, 
396 

Swineford, A. P.: 13; appointment, 
88-89 and footnote; interpreta- 
tion of Organic Act, 89-93, 110 
footnote, opposition to Alaska 
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Commercial Co., 89 ff.; desire 
for land title, 115-116, apostle of 
terr. gov., 89-91, 123 footnote, 124, 
125 footnote, 173-174, and footnote, 
205 footnote, 209, 210, 216 foot- 
notes, 260 and footnote, 282; feud 
with Jackson, 95 footnote, 103 ff., 
167-168; and Chinese riots, 111 
footnote; and Alaska Convulsion, 
257 ff.; and Juneau, 258 footnote, 
277 footnote; in campaign of 1906, 
273 ff.; Alaskana, 421; Alaska, 431 


TACOMA: 252 

Taft, Charles P.: 375 ff. 

Taft, William H.: and Roosevelt, 17 
ff., opposition to terr. gov., 24 ff., 
213, 322, 323, 329 ff., 349 ff.; rail- 
road policy, 264, 331 ff., 342-3433 
and Republican territorial con- 
vention of 1907, 311 f.; and Wick- 
ersham, 319, 328 ff., 335, 349 foot- 
note, 377 and footnote, 385, 389- 
390; patronage policy, 320 ff., 347 
footnote, 347-348; Seattle visit, 329 
and footnote, 332; not a pioneer, 
331 ff.; and Gov. Clark, 349 and 
footnote, 385 and footnote; and 
“muckrakeitis,” 364-365; and 62nd 
Cong., 368 ff.; and Chugach for- 
est reserve, 374 ff.; sends Fisher 
to Alaska, 377 and footnote; 
special message, 390-391; and 
Cordova, 391 footnote; and Alas- 
ka Republicans of 1912, 395-396 

Tanana: 253 ff. 

Tanana Mines R. R.: 281 footnote 

Tanana Tribune: quoted, 294, foot- 
note 

Tawney, Representative: 258, 299 

Taxation: at Sitka, 40 ff.; in Or- 
ganic Act, 76; and schools, 81; 
proposed by Kinkaid, 88; of 
mines, 150; of fisheries, 91-92 and 
footnote, 150 and footnote, 162, 
225 and footnote, 268-269, 337 


ff., 401-402 and footnote; and 
corporations, 153-154, 202; pro- 
visions of Criminal Code, 159 
i) 249) fh; Sas related to 
terr. gov. movement, 163, 197- 
198, 207 ff., 226, 279-280, 290, 301, 
302-303 and footnote, 328, 353, 385- 
386 and footnote, 407; ‘“with- 
out representation,” 165 ff., 197- 
198; provisions of Civil Code, 
181-182; as related to muni- 
cipal home rule, 213-214 and foot- 
note; and use of license funds, 
232 ff.; and copper trust, 284; and 
conservation, 305-306; of railroads, 
162, 328, 353, 388, 401 


Telegraph: 254-255 
Territorial Club: 207 ff. and footnote, 


214 and footnote 


Territorial Government: Ford bill 


for, 121 ff.; Price’s position on, 
174. ff., 185-186; advocated by ter- 
ritorial politicians, 187-188; 
changes in public sentiment re- 
garding, 197 ff., 245 ff., 280, 356- 
357 and footnote, 384-385, 393; 
as treated by fourth non-par- 
tisan convention, 204 ff.; as 
affected by taxation, 198, 207 ff., 
328, 385-386 and footnote; as 
affected by fisheries, 208, 269, 337 
ff.; as treated in report of sub- 
committee, 225-226 and footnote, 
238; opposed by Wickersham 
in 1904, 230; im 1907, 302 
footnote, 334; after Canadian 
plan, 246-247; treatment of 
terr. gov. by Alaska Convulsion 
255 ff.; questionnaire on, 205, 208, 
282-283 and footnote; as cam- 
paign issue in 1906, 275 ff.; 
in 1908, 312 ff, 385; in 1910, 
358 ff, 385; im 1912, 395 ff.; 
opposition of corporations to, 
283 ff., 306 ff, 385 ff, 407; in 
relation to coal, 283-284 and foot- 
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note, 390 ff.; in relation to 
Wickersham’s resignation, 294 ff.; 
attitude towards, of 6oth Cong., 
299 ff.; of 62nd Cong., 383 ff. 
399 f—.; Cale policy on, 300 ff, 
309-310; and Alaska Syndicate, 
306 ff, 309; effect on Arctic 
brotherhood, 332; connection with 
Progressive movement, 335 ff., 
363 ff.; connection with conserva- 
tion, 335 ff, 347, 363 ff., 390 ff; 
and Beveridge bill, 349 ff; and 
Pinchot’s visit, 377 ff.; and Fish- 
er, 377 ff., 381; in relation to 
mining, 387; in relation to trans- 
portation, 390 ff.; Act of 1912, 399 
ff.; see also Alaska Syndicate, 
Brady, Clark, Hoggatt, Roosevelt, 
Sulzer, Taft, Wickersham 

Territories; incorporated and un- 
incorporated: see Insular Cases 

“Territory” as official designation: 
354-355 

Third house: 151-152, 211-212, 304 

Third non-partisan convention: 171 

Thurber, F. B.: 210 

Timber: regulations, 98 and foot- 
note; Act for Culture of, 117, 125- 
126, 130, 133 and footnote; provi- 
sions of Ford bill, 124 and foot- 
note; prosecutions for cutting, 130 

Tin: 253 

Tingle, G. P.: 92 footnote, 131 foot- 
note 

Townsite bill: see Timber, Act for 
Culture of 

Townsites: 40 and footnote, 133 and 
footnote, 170 and footnote 

Trade: rivalry of Pacific coast 
cities, 143 and footnote; amount 
in 1898, 154; Canadian competi- 
tion, 203, 224, 366; Alaska’s fay- 
orable balance of, 224-225, 224 
footnote, 225 footnote, 254 foot- 
note, 298 footnote, 300 and foot- 
note, 385 


Traders: 109-110 

Trading and Manufacturing Act: 
see Timber, Act for Culture of 

Trans-Mississippi Commercial Con- 
gress: 210-211 and footnote, 216 
footnote” 

Transportation: to Aleutian Islands, 
49; in 1885, 85, 87 and footnote, 
in 1889, 93, 122; for poor 
miners, 144 footnote; compan- 
ies and homestead act, 156- 
157; test case on Criminal Code, 
165; rates, 170, 224, 354; failure 
to tax vessels, 181 and footnote; 
consolidation of steamship  in- 
terests, 202-203, 284, 308, 339 ff.; 
bills for improvement of, 231-232 
and footnote; companies opposed 
to terr. gov., 257-258 and footnote, 
304, 308, 390 ff.; problem before 
59th Congress, 264 ff.; and coal, 
341; see also Railroads and Roads 

Treadwell (Mining Co.): influence 
in appointment of Kinkead, 84 and 
footnote; attitude toward liq- 
uor, 111-112; lobby, 151; opposed 
to terr. gov., 207 ff.; opposed to 
Swineford, 257 footnote; in- 
timidation in election of 1906, 283; 
of 1910, 361; support of Hoggatt, 
296 footnote; and Wickersham, 
334-335; see also Corbus and 
McDonald 

Troy, J. W.: 300-301 

Turner, George: 266 

Turner, L. M.: 116 


UNALASKA: 39, 49, 132, 191 
Underwood, Oscar W.: 369 


VALDEZ: region of 151-152; Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 206, 211; gift to 
Roosevelt, 213 footnote; terr. gov. 
at, 215 footnote, 217-218, 226; and 
B. F. Millard, 217 footnote; road 
to Eagle, 217 footnote, 224, 231-232 
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and footnote, 246; annexation to 
Canada, 246-247, 249, 261, 366; op- 
position to Hoggatt, 282; fourth 
judicial division, 304; Alaska Syn- 
dicate experiments at, 306, 340 and 
H. B. Rynolds 306 ff.; and Cale, 
314; referendum on terr. gov., 316 
and footnote; support of Taft, 
333 footnote; Alaska ‘Territor- 
ial Club, 333; and Mondell, 346 
and footnote; rivalry with Cordo- 
va, 351 footnote; coal, 370; peti- 
tion to Fisher, 379 and footnote; 
last non-partisan convention, 393- 
394 and footnote; campaign of 
1912, 395 ff. 

Valdez, Copper River and Yukon 
Railroad: 228 

Valdez Miner: quoted, 370, 385 foot- 
note, 390, 393 footnote, 396 foot- 
notes, 398 footnote 
Valdez News: quoted, 241 
note 

Valdez Prospector: quoted 282 foot- 
note 

Valentine, Emery: 382 footnote 

Vest, Senator: 110 footnote, 129 


foot- 


Waite, M. R.: 128-129 

Wall Street: see Alaska Syndicate 
and Corporations 

War Department, 350 

Washburne, E. B.: 50-51 

Washington State: annexation of 
Alaska, 135 and footnote; political 
adoption of Alaska, 203-204, 252 
footnote; state bar association, 
294-295 and footnote; Chamber of 
Commerce, 367; territorial act, 388 
and footnote 

Washington Alaska Miners 
ciation: 203 

Waskey, Frank: 275 ff., 278 ff., 284, 
288 and footnote, 301 footnote 

Wells, H. L.: 431 

White Horse Star: quoted, 282 


Asso- 


White Pass Railroad Co.: 158-159 
and footnote, 162, 188, 266 

Wickersham, George: 319, 360-361, 
371, 373-374, 389-390 

Wickersham, James: 13, introduction 
by, 17 ff.; bills for territorial goy- 
ernment, 24, 31-32, 325 ff., 383 f£., 
407; and Ballinger, 24, 319, 320; 
and Beveridge bill, 26 ff., 349 ff.; 
and muckrakers, 29; mining pol- 
icy, 225 footnote, 293, 325 ff., 334- 
335, 344 ff., 387; testimony at hear- 
ings, 228 ff., 238 and footnote; 
proposed as delegate, 229 footnote, 
and Nelson, 234 footnote, 293-294 
and footnote, 315, 318 and foot- 
note, 344, 389-390; and Roosevelt, 
237-238 and footnote, 261 footnote, 
293-294, 317, 318, 335; partisanship 
over, 256 ff.; resignation of judge- 
ship, 292 ff.; 1908 candidacy, 292 
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